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LIVES 

or 

EimNENT PAINTERSU 



BENJAMIN WEST. 



Thi life of West has been written by the inge- 
nious author of ** Annals of the Parish/ with such 
minuteness of research and general accuracy of in- 
formation, that little may seem to be left for a new 
biographer but to remodel his narrative, correct some 
dates, and add a few anecdotes. Something more, 
however, is necessary. He who writes the biogra- 
phy of any living person, is fettered much even as 
to matters of fact — much more in his expression of 
feelings and opinions— and not only was the Presi- 
dent alive when Mr. Gait composed his memoir, but 
they were intimate friends. 

John West, the father of Benjamin, was of that 
family settled at Long Crendon, in Buckingham- 
riiire, which produced Colonel James West, the 
friend and companion in arnls of Joiiii Hampden. 
Upon one occasion, in the course of a conversation 
in Buckingham Palace, respecting his picture of the 
Institution of the Garter, West Happened to make 
(tome allusion to his English descent; when the 
Marquis of Buckingham, to the manifest pleasure of 
the late king, declared that the Wests of Long 
Crendon were undoubted descendants of the Lord 
A9 
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6 XmNSNT PAINT£RS« 

Delaware, renowned in the wars of Edward the 
Third and the Black Prince, and that the artistes 
likeness had therefore a ri^ht to a place amon; 
those of the nobles and warriors in his own piece. 

The warlike propensities of this branch of the 
race had been long extinguished ; in 1667 they had 
embraced the peaceful tenets of the Quakers^ and 
emigrated tfi ^^meric^ i^tli son^ other famili^ de- 
sirous of escaping from the contests and distrac- 
tions of their native isle. John West remained be- 
hind only till his education was completed at the 
Quakers' Seminary at Uxbridge : he tnen followed 
his family to PhUadalphia^-mamed Sarali Pearson 
(whose grandfather was the confidential friend of 
William Penn, and aided him in founding the state 
of Pennsylvania), — ^and settled at Springfield in that 
province* One p9Xi of the marriage portion of his 
wife was a ne|fro slave, an affectionate and faitl^td 
creature ; but m his intercourse, as a merchant, with 
Barbadoes, John West happened to witness th^ 
cruelties to wliich certain uuliappy Africans were 
subjected, and — touched in conscience — the worthy 
Quaker liberated his bondsman and retained him as 
a hired servant. Others of the Society of Friends 
k Uowed his example — the charitable feeling spread 
far and widc^it was privately taught and puhUcly 
preached, and finally established as one of the tenets 
of that people, that no person could remain a mem* 
ber of their community who held a human creature 
W slavery. 

When Mrs. West, already the mother of nkoa 
children, was again about to be confined, she went 
to hear one Edward Peckover preach in tli« fields 
near her residence. The subject which he chose 
was popular with such an audience— Uie corrupt and 
de^aded condition of the CNd World— the pure mon 
rality and flourishing establisliments of the New* 
The language of the preacher was veltement and 
tiufliiummatory. He pictured the licentious maooeif 
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9ad i^eistioal priaeiples of Fraiiee* and the love of 
flordid gain which atamed the character of England ; 
and declared that the day and the hour were at 
hand, when tlK>se countries would be desolated with 
the tempest of God's vengeance— the mass of the 
atheists and money-changers swallowed up— -and 
the terrified remnant woi2d seek refuge in happy 
America. The pains of premature labour came 
upon Mrs. West during this terriUe sermon — she 
shrieked out—- the women formed a circle round her, 
and carried her from the field; and sueh was her 
agitation of mind, that she had nearly expired before 
she reached her own house. She continued dan- 
gerously ill for twelve days, when (October lOth^ 
1738) she was safely delivered of her youngest son, 
Bemamin. 

This made some impression on the mind of J<^ 
West, and as the presumption of man generally in- 
terprets such occurrences in his own favour, he 
imagined that something more than common was 
indicated for the fortunes of the diild. Peckover, 
glad, no doubt, to find that his wild sermon instead 
of rebuke brought praise, warmly supported the be* 
lief of the credulous Quaker, and desired him to 
watch over his son with more than ordinary solici- 
mde. ** For a child," said he, ** sent into the world 
ander such remarkable circumstances, will assuredly 
prove a wonderful man." One lucky predictum 
establishes the fame of the prophet, but there are 
tiiousands on whose future fame friends and parents 
fondly reckoned, in whose favour ** remarkable cir« 
eiunstances" too condescended to occur, and who 
remain inglorious in spite of the stars. 

From one thus ushered into life by sermon and 
prophecy much was looked for. >fothing, how- 
ever, happened till his seventh year, when little 
Benjamin was placed with a fly-flap in his hand to 
watch the sleemug infant of his ^dest sister^ while 
ki$ laother gaUiered floweips in the gjarden* As h« 
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sat by the cradle, the child smiled in sleep; lie ^^n^ 
struck with its beauty, and seeking some paper, drew 
its portrait in red and black ink. His mother re* 
turned, and snatching the paper, which he sought to' 
conceal, exclaimed to her daughter, •• I declare he 
has made a likeness of little Sally !** She took him 
in her arms and kissed him fondly. The drawing 
was shown to her husband, the prediction of Peck- 
over recurred to his fancy, and he expressed his 
hope that the boy would become some day very 
eminent. If he meant as an artist, how this was to 
come to pass must have seemed, however, not so 
clear : there were neither professors, paintings, nor 
prints among the primitives of Pennsylvania. 

Yet West was bom amid circumstances not un- 
favourable to the developement of his powers. 
Tlie benevolent fraternity of Quakers had that sim- 
plicity of manners, and that serenity of look which 
artists love; while around them the nations of 
Europe had scattered their children as thick as the 
trees of the forest. The gay Frenchman, the plod- 
ding Dutchman, the energetic Englishman, and the 
laborious Scot — all were there, each emblazoned 
with the peculiarities, and speaking the peculiar 
language of his native soil. The wilderness, too, 
had its picturesque tribes, who presented a school 
of nature for the study of the naked figure ; and it 
appears that West was early aware of some of 
these advantages. 

When he was some eight years old, a party of 
roaming Indians paid their summer visit to Spring- 
field, and were much pleased with the rude sketches 
which the boy had made of birds, and fruits, and 
flowers, for in such drawings many of the wild 
Americans have both taste and skill. They showed 
him some of their own workmanship, and taught 
him how to prepare the red and yellow colours 
with which they stained their weapons ; to these his 
mother added indigo^ and thus he was posseMed of 
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tbe tEree primary coloms* The Indians, unwilling 
to leave such a boy in ignorance of their other ac* 
quiiements, tanght him archery, hi which he became 
expert enough to shoot refractory birds, which re* 
fused to come on milder terms for their likenesses. 
The future President of the British Academy* 
taking lessons in painting and in archery from a 
tribe of Cherokees, might be a subject worthy of 
the pencil. 

The wants of West increased with his knowledge. 
He could draw, and he had obtained colours, but 
bow to lay those colours skilfully on, he could not 
well conceive. A neighbour informed him that this 
was done with Inrushes formed of camels' hair; 
there were no camels in America, and he had re* 
course to tlie cat, from whose back and tail he sup« 
I^kd his wants. The cat was a favourite, and the 
altered condition of her fur was imputed to disease, 
till the boy's confession explained the cause, much 
to the amusement of his father, who nevertheless 
rebuked him, but more in affection than in anger. 
Better help was at hand. One Pennington, a mer- 
chant, was so much pleased with the sketches of hi^ 
cousin Benjamin that he sent him a box of paints 
and pencils, with canvass prepared for the easel, and 
six engravings by Grevling. West placed the box 
on a chair at his bedside, and was unable to sleep. 
He rose with the dawn, carried his canvass and 
colours to the garret, hung up the eiigravings, pre- 
pared a palette, and commenced copying. So com- 
pletely was he under the control of this species of 
enchantment, that he absented himself from school, 
laboured secretly and incessantly, and without in- 
temiption for several days, when the anxious in- 
quiries of the schoolmaster introduced his mother 
to his 9tudio with no pleasure in her looks. But her 
anger subsided as she looked upon his performance. 
He had avoided copyism, and made a picture com* 
posed from two of the engravings, telling a new 
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Btory, and colourefd with a i^ill and effect whicH wsul 
in her sight surprising. "She kissed him,*' say* 
Gait, who had the story from the artist, " with tranck 
ports of affection, and assured him that she would 
not only intercede with his father to pardon him for 
having absented himself from school, but would go 
herself to the master and beg that he might not be 
punished. Sixty-seven years afterward the writer 
of these memoirs had the gratification to see this 
piece in the same room with the sublime painting of 
Christ Jlejected, on which occasion the painter de- 
clared to him that there were inventive touches of 
art in his first and juvenile essay, which, with all 
his subsequent knowledge and experience, he had 
not been able to surpass." 

In the ninth year of his age he accompanied his 
relative Pennington to Philadelphia, and executed a 
view of the banks of the river, which pleased a 
painter, by name Williams, at that time residing 
there. This Williams's works — ^the first specimens 
of true art that the boy had seenr-^afFected West so 
much that he burst into tears. Tlie artist was sur- 
prised, and declared, like Peckover, that Benjamin 
would be a remarkable man. " What books do yon 
read ]" said Williams ; " you should read the lives 
of great men." " I read the Bible and the Testa- 
ment," replied West ; " and I know the history of 
Adam, and Joseph, and Moses, and David, and Solo- 
mon, and the Apostles." "You are a fine boy," 
said the other, "and ought to be encouraged. I 
shall send you two books which you will like 
much." He sent him, accordingly, Du Fresnoy and 
Richardson, with an invitation to call, whenever he 
pleased, and see his pictures. The books and the 
pictures made the love of art overcome all other 
feelings, and he returned home, resolved to become 
a painter. John West was struck with the growing 
intelligence aiid expanding mind of the boy; his 
sketches and drawings were now openly epcout 
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ngtdf and that he was destined to be a sfrieat artist 
grew more and more the ophiion of the wmily. 

One of hi«» school-fellows allured him on a half- 
holyday fit>m trap and ball, by promising htm a ride 
to a neighbouring. plantation. "Here is the hoTise, 
bridled and saddled,'' said his friend, ** so come, get 
up behind me." " Behind you !" said Benjamin ; " I 
will ride behind nobody." " Oh, very well," replied 
the other, ** I will ride behind you, so mount." He 
mounted accordingly, and away they rode. " This 
is the last ride I shall have," said his companion, 
** for some time. To-morrow I am to be appren- 
ticed to a tailor." " A tailor !" exclaimed West ; 
•* you will surely never be a tailor 1" *• Indeed^ but I 
shall," replied the other ; ** it is a good trade. What 
do yoy intend to be, Benjamhil"— ^* A painter." " A 
painter! what sort of a trade is a painter? i never 
heard of it before." — ** A painter," said this himiblef 
son of a Philadelphia Quaker, " is the companionr 
of kings and emperors." " You are surely mad," 
said the embryo tailor ; " there are neither kings nor 
emperors in America."-^" Aye, but there are plenty 
in other parts of the world. And do you really 
intend to be a tailor 1"—" Indeed I do; there i^ 
nothing surer." "Then you may ride alone," said 
the future companion of kings and emperors, leap- 
ing down ; " I will not ride with one wilHng to be a 
tailor." This incident^ it is said, togetlier with his 
skill in drawing, which now began to be talked of, 
drove the schoolboys of Springfield to walls and 
boards, with chalk and ochre. This was only a tem- 
porary enthusiasm, an4 soon subsided ; yet many of 
their drawingSrWest afterward said, were worthy 
of the students of a regular academy. Their pro- 
ficiency, then, had surpassed his own ; for even when 
at Rome he was unwilling to show his drawings,, 
considering them as imperfect and incorrect. 

He was often at a loss for the proper materials of 
l^s art ; pencils^ and colours, and panels were not^ 
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then mduded in the articles of daUfy demand iif 
Pennsylvania* A carpenter, whose name is forgfotcen, 
gave mm three broad and beautiful poplar boards, 
and planed them smoothly; these, when covered 
with groups in ink, chalk, and charcoal, were ptir* 
chased for a dollar each by a neighbour of the name 
of Wayne ; and Dr. Morris at the same time gave 
him money to buy panels and pencils for iuture com- 
positions. *' These were the first public patrons of 
the artist," says Gait, ^* and it is at his own request 
that their names are thus particularly inserted.'* 

That a bdy who had some skill in painting lived 
at Springfield, began to be spoken of; and Mr. 
Flower, a justice of Chester, looked al Ids works, 
and obtained leave from his parents to take him for 
a few weeks to his house. A young English lady 
was governess to his daughters ; she was well ac- 
quainted with art, and was also intimate with the 
Greek and Latin poets, and loved to point out to the 
young artist the most picturesque passages. He 
had never before heard of Greece or of Rome, or of 
thie heroes, philosophers, poets, painters, and histo- 
rians, whom they had produced, and he listei^d, 
while the lady spoke of them, with an enthusiasm 
which, after an experience of near seventy years in 
the world, he loved to live over again. His resi- 
dence here introduced him to Ross, a lawyer of 
some note, who lived in the neighbouring town of 
Lancaster; and Mrs. Ross, who was eminently 
beautiful, desired to sit to West for her portrait. 
The people of Lancaster had taste and intelligence ; 
they saw him perform his task with much ability, 
and came in such crowds to sit to the boy, that he 
had some trouble in meeting their demands* Hiose 
citizens were kindly persons, and easily pleased. A 
gunsmith of Lancaster, who had a classical turn, 
proposed a painting of the death of Socrates. West 
had heard <h Socrates, and forthwith made a sketch 
which his employer called clever : but he had now 
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beffonto feel his deficiencies and see his difficulties. 
•* I have hitheno painted feces," said West, **Bnd 
people clothed ; what am I to do with the slave who 
presents the poison— he oug^ I think, to be naJced.** 
HeBiy, the ffunsmith, went to his shop, and returned 
with one oi his workmen, a handsome man, an4 
half-naked, saying, "Tliere is your modeL" He 
introduced him accordingly into the pictilre— which 
excited some attention. 

West was now fifteen years old ; and though the 
school has l^en more than once spoken of, his edu- 
cation up to this period had been sadly neglected : 
indeed, at no period of his life had he any claim to 
be called an educated man. He was the first and 
last president of our academy who found spelling a 
difficulty. 

Dr. Smith, a gentleman of considerable classical at- 
tainments, perceived his deficiency, and generously 
undertook the part of instructer; but the Cherokee 
Indians seem to have been the only preceptors who 
went wisely to work with him. This new master 
pursued a strange enough method. ^ He regarded 
nim," says Gait, '* as destined to be a painter, and 
on this account did not impose upon him those 
grammatical exercises of language which are usually 
required from the young student of the classics, but 
directed his attention to those incidents which were 
likely to interest his fancy, and furnish him, at some 
future period, with subjects for the easel." This 
might have done well with a fairer scholar— with 
West, if it was desired that his imagination should 
catch the life and spirit of antiquity, he ought to 
have begun nearer the beginning. It is needless to 
expect a strong crop, when we have only scratched 
the smfaue of the nfiH. 

While pickihg^up those classical crumbs, the youth 

was attacked by a fever. Every fresh aspect of his 

early life had something in it remarkable and romantic. 

When good medicine and good nursing began to 

Vol. U.-B 
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jemove his complaint, another adversary invaded hitf 
repose. < This was a shadowy illusion, which, like 
an image in a dream, was ever unstable, and chan|^- 
ing shape a% well as hue. It became first visible m 
the form of a white cow, which, entering at one side 
of the house, walked over his bed, and vanished. 
A sow and a litter of pigs succeeded. His ^sister 
thought him delirious, and sent for a physician: but 
his pulse had a recovering beat in it; his skin was 
moist and cool ; his thirst wasjfone, and every thing 
betokened convalescence. While the doctor stood 
puzzled about a disease which had such healthy 
symptoms^ he was alarmed by West assuring him 
that he saw the figures of several friends passing at 
that moment across the roof. Conceiving these to 
be the professional visions of a raving artist, he pre- 
scribed a (Iniught which would have brought sleep 
to all the eyes of Argus, and departed. As he wentf 
up rose West, and discovered that all those visita- 
tions came through a knot hole in the shutterSf 
which threw into the darkened room whatever forms 
were passing along the street at the time. He csdled 
in his sister, show^ her the apparitions gliding alonff 
the ceiliiig, then laid his hand on the aperture, and 
all vanisli^d. ^ On recovering he ntade various expe- 
riments, which he communicated to Williams ; who 
foimd it to be what Butler calls ^ a new-found old 
inventipn." He produced a London camera obscura ; 
and West contented himself with the praise due to 
collateral ingenuity. 

On retummg to Springfield, his future career be- 
came the subject of anxious deliberation. Some of 
his best friends were in favour of his making art 
his profession ; his mother was desirous of distinc- 
tion for her youngest child, and the father, iafiuenced 
ly the prophecy , of Peckover, at length resolved on 
submitting the matter to the wisdom of the Society 
to which he belonged. 

The spirit of speech first descended on one John 
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Williamson. " To John West and Sarah Pearson,** 
said this western luminary, ''a man-child hath 
been bom, on whom God hath conferred some re- 
markable ^fts of mind; and you have all heard that, 
by something amounting to inspiration, the youth 
has been induced to study the art of paintingf< It is 
true that our tenets refuse to own the utility of that 
art to mankind, but it seemeth to me that we have 
considered the matter too nicely. God has be- 
stowed on this youth a genius for art, — shall we 
question his wisdom t Can we believe that he gives 
such rare gifts but for a wise and a good purpose 1 
I see the Divine hand in this ; we shall do well to 
sanction the art arid encourage this youth." The 
Quakers, persuaded by this sagacious enthusiast, or 
moved by the belief that the worldly fame which 
accompanies genius would shed a new halo on their 
sect, acknowledged the boy's powers upon the' prin- 
ciple of implicit faith — gave their unanimous con- 
sent, like the " Brethren" in the Alchymist, to have 
their lead turned into gold, and forthwith summoned 
the youth, in whom so many hopes centred, before 
them. 

He came an4 took his station in the middle of the 
room— his father on his right hand, his* mother on 
hi» left, while around him flocked the whole Quaker 
community. It was one of the women that spake 
first; but the words of Williamson are alone re- 
membei^d. ** Painting," said he, ** has been hitherto 
employed to embellish life, to preserve voluptuous 
images, and -add to the sensual gratifications of 
man. For this we classed it among vain and merely 
ornamental things, and excluded it from among us. 
But this is not the principle, but the misemployment 
of painting. In wise and in pure hands it nses in 
the scale of moral excellence, and displays a lofti- 
ness of sentiment and a devout dignity worthy of 
^e contemplation of Christians. I think genius is 
given by God for some high purpose. What tht 
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purpose is, let ns hot inquire — it will be manifest in 
his own good time and way. He hath in this remote 
wilderness endowed with the rich gifts of a superior 
spirit this youth who has now our consent to cultivate 
lus talents for art— may it be demonstrated in his 
life and works that the gifts of God have not been 
bestowed in vain, nor the motives of the beneficent 
inspiration, wliich induces us to suspend the strict 
operation of our tenets, prove barren of religious or 
moral effect !" " At the conclusion of this address," 
says Gait, *' the women rose and kissed the young 
artist, and the men, one by one, laid their hands on 
his head." 

That this scene made a strong impression on the 
mind of West, we have his own assurance; he 
looked upon himself as expressly dedicated to art — 
and considered this release from the strict tenets 
of his religious community as implying a covenant 
on his part to employ his powers on subjects holy 
and pure.. The grave simplicity of the Quaker con« 
tinued to the last in the looks and ^manners of the 
artist, and the moral rectitude and internal purity 
of the man were diffused through all his produc- 
tions. 

Being now left more to the freedom of his own 
will. West deviated into a course not at all prpfes- 
sional, but for wliich the accommodating eloquence 
of a John Williamson might have conceived a ready 
apology. He became a soldier. The Friends had 
not included this among those pure and pious pur- 
suits, which they, ascri^d to the future painter of 
history ; they expressed, however, neither surprise 
nor sorrow for this backsliding in Benjamin, nor did 
they either admonish or remonstrate. He took up a 
musket — insqsired with his enthusiasm young Wayne, 
afterward a distinguished officer— and joining the 
troops of Greneral Forbes, proceeded in seardi of 
the relics of ^that gallant army lost in the deseit by 
the unfortunate General Braddock* 
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To West and his companions were added a select 
body of Indians ; these again were accompanied by 
several officers of the Old Highland Watch— the 
well-laiown forty-second, commanded by the most 
anxious person of the whole detaclmient, Major Sir 
Peter Halket, who had lost his father and brother in 
that wihappy expedition. Though many months 
had elapsed since the battle, and though time, the 
fowls of the air, the beasts of the field, and wild 
men more sarage than they, had done their worst, 
Halket was not without hopes of finding the re- 
mains of his father and his brother, as an Indian 
warrior assured him th^t he had seen an elderly 
officer drop dead beneath a large and remarkable 
tree, and a young subaltern, who hastened to his aid, 
fall mortally wounded across the body. After a long 
march through the woods, they approached the fatal 
▼alley, Tliey were affected at- seeing the bones of 
men, who, escaping wounded from invisible enemies, 
had sunk down and expired as they leaned against 
the trees, and they were shocked to see in ' other 
places the relics of their countrymen mingled with 
the ashes of savage bivouacs. 

When they reached the principal scene 6f de- 
struction, the Indian guide looked anxiously round, 
darted into the wood, and in a few seconds raised a 
shrill cry. Halket and West, hastened to the place' 
— ^the Indian pointed out the tree— a circle or sol- 
diers were drawn round it, wliile others removed the 
jsaves of' ^he forest wliich had fallen since the 
f ght. They found two skeletons— one lying across 
iSe otlier — Halket looked at the skulls, — said, faintly, 
f* It 18^ my father !" and drc^ped senseless in the 
arms of his companions. On recovering, he said, 
" I know who it is by that artificial tooth." They 
dug a grave in the desert, covered the bones with a 
Highland plaid, and interred them reverently. This 
scene, at once picturesque and pious, made a last- 
ing impression on tlie artist's nund. After h^ had 
V2 
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painted th6 Death of Wolfe, lie proposed t)ieliAffin|^ 
of the hemes of the Halkets, as an faialohcal sub^ 
ject; and, describing to Lord Grosrenor the gloomy 
wood, the wild Indians, the pasdionate gn^f of the 
•on, and the sympathy of his companions, said, be 
conceived it would form a picture full of dignity 
and sentiment. His lordship thought otherwise* 
The subject which genius chooses for itself is, how* 
ever, in most cases, the best< T^e sober imagina^ 
tioQ of West had here a twofold excitement--4ie 
had witnessed the scene, and it .wa» Amencan--and 
had Lord Grosvenor encouraged him to imbody his 
conception, the result would, I doubt not, have been 
a worthy companion to the Death of Wolfe* 

West was called from the first and last of hia 
fields by a messenger announcing the dangerous 
Illness of his mother. He hastened home, and ar* 
rived only in time to receive the welcome of hef 
eyes and her mute blessing. He loved and ho* 
noured her much— and when he was^ old and gray, 
recalled her looks, and dwelt on her expressions of 
fondness and of hope, with a sadness which he 
wished neither to subdue nor conceal. With tbe 
spirit of lus mother, the charm seemed to have de* 
parted from his father*s house ; he seldom spoke of 
It afterward, and soon forsook it for Philadelphia* 
where he established himself as a portrait-pamter 
in the eighteenth year of liis age. 

His extreme youth, the peQuliar circumstanoea 
of his ^history, and his undoubted merit brought 
many sitters. His prices were very low— two 
guineas and a half for a head, and five guineas for a 
naif length ; and the money thus laboriously earned 
was treasured prudently, to secure, at some faturs 
day, the meails of travel and study. Young a6 he 
was, he had the sagacity to see that travel influenced 
the public opinion, and that study, and long studyi 
was necessary for hhn if he really wished to exceL 
He knew that the raaster-woiks of ait weft ia 
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other lands, and on Rome espeeiiHy hi had already 
set his heart. So little, indeed, of the genius of tlie 
Old World had found its way to the New, that when 
the accidental capture of a l^panish vessel had placed 
a St Ignatius of the MuriUo school in the gallery 
of Grovemor Hamilton, West copied it without being 
either aware of its exceDence, or even to what style 
of art it pertained. A Mr. Smith admired so mudi 
the posture and sentiment of the saint, that he per- 
suaded the young- artist to paint his porti-ait in the 
same position ; — b. kind of appropriation which saves 
time and invention, and c^ give little fame. With 
better taste he painted the Trial of Susanna, a woiic 
which he loved lon^r after to talk of and describe. 

From Philadelphia, after painting the heads of all 
who desired it, he went to New- York ; with which 
plac^ he was not at first much delighted. Eager 
trafficker from all quarters thronged her streets and 
quays, and the young painter was elbowed into the 
iuiade by those 

<< Who daiklinf gmb tUt eardriy bole 
In low panmlt.* 

Now and then, however, a merchant, afler a sucees*- 
ful bargain, sat down in the joy of the nrament fo^ 
his portrait; and the wandering mariner, who found 
markets on the rise, and gains on the increase, hung 
np his likeness also in the Temple of Fortuneu 
lliougl) art was not in high honour. West, howeveEi 
found its pursuit profitable 4 he raised his price of a 
half length to ten guineas ; and the spirit of amass- 
ing- money seemed in a fair way of making him its 
own, when a letter from Smith recalled* his thoughts 
to Italy. 

The Italian harvest having failed, a consignment 
of wheat and flour was sent from the New World to 
the Old, and pot und^ the charge <^ one of the 
Aliens of Philadelphia, who offered West a passa|r^ 
to Leghorn. It hafxpened that a New- York men* 
ehant» of the name oi Kelly, was at that ttme«iitlilng 
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to West for his portrait, and to this gentleman the 
artist spoke of his intended journey, and represented 
how much he expected a year Or two of study in 
Rome would improve his skill and taste. Kelly paid 
him for his portrait, gave him a letter to his agents 
in Philadelphia, shook him by the hand, tind wished 
him a good voyage. Ere he reached his native 
place, after an absence of eleven months, all the 
arrangements for his departure had been completed 
by Smith; and when he presented the letter of 
Kelly, he found that it contained an ofder from that 
generous merchant to his agent to pay him fifty 
guineas — "a present to aid in his equipment for 
Italy." The plodding citizens of New-York rose in 
the painter's estimation at least fifty per cent. Two 
merchants in Leghorn, Messrs. ^ckson and Ruther- 
ford,- received 4iim kindly, and, with introductory let- 
ters to some leading men in his pocket, he departed 
for Rome.- > . » 

West, like most men of any imagination Who visit 
Rome, was always fond of describing his first im- 
t>re8sions. He had walked on while his travelling 
(Companion was baiting the horses, and had reached 
a rising ground which offered him a view far and 
wide, 'file sun was newly risen, all^was calm and 
clear, and he saw before him a spacious champaign 
tx>unded by green hills, and in the midst a wilder^ 
ness of ncmle ruins, over which towered the nobler 
dome of Saint Peter's. A birolcen column at his feet, 
which served as a mile-stone, informed' him that he 
was within eight thousand paces of the anciem misr 
tress of the world, and a sluggish boor, clad in rough 
goat-skins, drivinghis flocks to pasture amid the ruins 
of a temple, told him how far she had fallen. In the 
midst of a revery in which he was comparing the 
treacherous peasants of the Campagna with the 
jamted barbarians of North America, he entered 
Rome. TTiis was oh the lOth of July, 1760, and in 
the twenty-second year of his age. 

When It wa« known that a voung American had 
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eome to study Raphael and Michael Angelo, som^ 
curiofHy was excited among the Roman virtuosL 
The first, fortunate exhibiter of this Lion from the 
western wilderness was Lord Grantham; he invited 
West to dinner, and afterward carried him to an 
evening party, where he found almost all those per- 
sons to whom he had brought letters of introduction. 
Among the rest was Cardinal Albani, who, though 
old and blind, had such delicacy of touch, that he 
was consid^ed supreme in all patters of judgment 
regarding medals and intaglios. ''I have the 
tionour,^ said Lord Grantham, " to present a young 
American, who has a letter for your^Eminence, and 
who has come to Italy for the purpose of studying 
the Fine Arts.** The Cardinal knew so little of the 
New World, that he conceived a young American 
must needs be a savage. " Is he black or white 1** 
8ald the aged virtuoso, holding out both hands, that 
he might have the satisfaction of touching at least 
this new wonder. Lord Grantham smiled, and said, 
" he is fair— very fair." . " What ! as fair as I am 1" 
exclaimed the prelate. Now the complexion of this 
churchman was a deep olive— that of We^t more 
than commonly fair ; and as they stood together the 
company smiled. *' As fair as the Carmnal," be- 
came for a while proverbial. 

Others, who had the use of their eyes, seemed to 
consider the> young American as at most a better 
kind of savage ; and, accordingly, were curious to 
watch him. They wished to try what eflfect the 
Apollo, the Venus, and the works of Raphael would 
have upon him, and '* thirty of the most magnificent 
e<][uipages in the capital of Christendom, and filled 
with some of the most erudite characters in Euroi>e,*' 
says Gait, ** conducted the young Quaker to view 
the masterpieces of art. It was agreed that the 
Apollo should be first submitted to his view; the 
statue was enclosed in a case, and wh^n the keeper 
ihtew open the doors. West unconsciously ex- 
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claimed, "My God-^a young Mohawk warriorr* 
The Italians were surprised and mortified with the 
comparison of their noblest statue to a wild savage; 
and West, perceiving the unfavourable impression, 
proceeded to remove it. He described the Mohawks 
— ^the natural elegance and admirable symmetry of 
their persons — the elasticity of their limbs, and their 
motions free and unconstrained. ** I have seen them 
often,'' he continued, " standing in the very attitude 
of this Apollo, and pursuing with an intense eye the 
arrow which they had just discharged from the bow." 
The Italians cleared their moody brows, and allowed 
that a better criticism had rarely been pronounced. 
West was no longer a barbarian. 

Of his claim to mix with men of genius, Jiowever, 
^e had as yet submitted no proof : he had indeed 
shown his drawings to Mengs and to Hamilton, but 
they were, as he confessed, destitute of original 
merit; nor, indeed, could they be commended fbr 
either neatness or accuracy. He waited on Lord 
Grantham — " I cannot," said he, " pr^oduce a finished 
sketch, like the other, students, because I have never 
been instructed in drawing; but I can paint a little, 
and if you will do me the honour to sit for your por- 
trait that I may show it to Mengs, you will do me 9 
great kindness." His Lordship consented; the por- 
trait was painted ; and, the name of the artist bein? 
kept secret, the picture was placed in the gallery of 
Crespigni, where amateurs and artists were invited 
to see it. It was known that Lord Grantham was 
sitting to Mengs, and to' him some ascribed the por- 
trait, though they thought the colouring surpassed 
his other compositions. Dance, an Englishman of 
sense and' acuteness, looted at it closely; "the 
colouring surpasses that of Mengs," he observed, 
" but the drawing is neither so fine rior so good.** 
The company engaged eagerly in the discussion; 
Crespigni seized the proper moment, and said, "It 
is not painted by Mengs." ** By whom then ?" they 
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exclaimed, ** for there is no other painter in Rome 
capable of doing any thing so good." "By that 
young gentleman," said the other, turning to West, 
who sat uneasy and ^tated. The English held out 
their hands ; the Italians ran and embraced him. 

Mengs himself soon arrived; he looked at the 
picture, and spoke with great kindness. " Young 
man, you have no occasion to come to Rome to learu 
to paint. What I therefore recommend to you is 
this : Examine every thing here worthy of attention 
^'making drawings of some half-do^en of the bAt 
statues. Go to Fk>rence and study in the galleries ; 
go to Bologna and study the works of the Carracci, 
and then proceed to Venice, and view the produc- 
tions of Tintoretti, Titian, and Paul Veronese. When 
all this is accomplished, return to Rome, paint an his- 
torical picture, exhibit it publicly, and then the 
opinion which will be expressed of your talents, wdl 
determine the line of art which you ought to follow." 
A .dangerous illness interposed, and for a time pre- 
vented West from following this common but sensi- 
ble counsel. The change of scene, the presence of 
works of first-r^te excellence, and the anxiety to 
distinguish himself, preyed upon him ; sleep deserted 
his pillow, a fever followed, and by the advice* of 
his physicians he retutned to Leghorn, where,, after 
a lingering sickness of eleven months, he was com- 
pletely cured. 

Those who befriend genius when it is struggling 
for distinction, befriend the world; and their names 
shouldl)e held in remembrance. There is good sense 
and right, feeling in the reply of Mahomet to the in- 
sinuation of the fair Ayesha, that his first wife Cadi- 
Jah was old and unlovely, and that he had now 
a better in her place. ** No, by AUa !-r-there nevjer 
was a better— she believed in me when m^n despised 
me ; she relieved my wants when I was poor and 
perspcuted by the world." The names of Smitht 
Hamilton, Kelly, Allen, Jackson, Rutherford, 9jA. 
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Lojrd Grantbam nrnst be dear to all tbe admirera of 
West ; tbey aided him in the infancy of his fame and 
fortune ; they cheered him when he was droopinc 
or desponding, and watched over his person and liii 
purse with the vigilance of true friendship. The 
story of his success with the portrdt of Lord Grant- 
ham found its way to Allen at Philadelphia, when be 
was at dinner with Governor Hamilton. *• I regard 
this young man," said the worthy merchant," ai^ an 
honour to his country ; and as he is the first that 
America has sent out to cultivate the Fine Arts, he 
shall not be frustrated in his studies, for I shall send 
him whatever money he may require.'* " I think 
with you, sir," said Hamilton ; •* but you must not 
have all the honour to yourself; allow me ta unite 
with you iu the responsibility of the credit." Some 
time afterward, when West went to take i^ ten 
pounds from his agents, the last of the sum with 
which he had commenced his studies, one. of the 
partners opened a letter, and said, **I am instructed 
to give you unlimited credit; you will have the 
goodness to ask for what sum you please." It i» 
not without cause that Mr. Gait says, " the munifi- 
cence of the Medici was equalled by these American 
magistrates." 

West, with recovered health* and a heavier purse, 
was now able to follow the counsel of Mengs : — ^he 
visited Florence, Bologna, and Venice. The colour- 
ing of Titian was a secret into which he strove in 
vam to penetrate, nor did the examination and dis- 
section of what Italians call the " internal light" 
of his productions solve the mystery. Reynolds 
acquired the profitable secret, and kept it to himself, 
and many years afterward West imagined that he 
had obtained it too. It is doubted by some whether 
eidier ever mastered it completely. It is cer- 
tain that they did not succeed in using it with the 
good fortune of Titian, whose colouring extinguishes 
all modern works as sunshine overwhelms candle- 
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light. The pUire primary colours which West after* 
ward harmonized with the semi-tints fall far short 
of the lucid splendour of Titian ; they lost by time, 
from which the colours of the Italian appear to gain 
an increase of lustre* 

Having seen all that was worth seeing, West now 
returned ta Rome. Romance and prophecy seemed 
to have marked the calm and serious Quaker for 
their own ; a fresh adventure was ready for him at 
Borne. He was conversing in the British Coffee- 
house with Gavin Hamilton, when an old man, with 
a guitar suspended from his shoulder^ offered lust 
lervices as an imi^rovisator bdrd. '^^Here is an 
American^" said the wily Scot, •* come to study the 
Fine Arts in Rom^ ; take him for your theme ; and 
it is a magnificent one." West, who- never inhi« 
life conceived what a joke meant, sat grave and 
steady hke one of his own sitters, while the minstrel 
unslung his guitar, and, with a glance that told 
Hamilton he knew what to do, burst into song. At 
first he was something mystical, till he saw that his 
subject had a reasonable gift of credulity, and then 
he tried plainer words. ** I 'behold," he sung« ** in 
this youth an insti^ument chosen by heaven to create 
kx his native country a taste for those arts which 
have elevated the .nature of man^— an assurimce that 
his land will be th^ refuge of science. and know- 
ledge, when in the old age of Europe they shall have 
forsaken her shores. • All things of heavenly origin 
move westward, and Truth and Art hate their periods 
of light ahd darkness. Rejoice, O Rome, for thy 
spirit. immortal and undecayed' now spreads towards 
a new worlds where, like the soul of man in Paradise, 
it will be perfected more and more." On the raving 
of this wiiy mendicant West bestowed both money 
and tesTs ; and even in rifser years he was willing' 
to troTiBider this as fuioiher prophecy. 

He a£cofiip;iLiied the Abbate Grant to see higk 
mass performed in Baint Peter's. At the elevaitoJI 

Vol, II.— C 
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of the Host, idien all were silent and kneelingv a 
voice exclaimed in the accent of Scotland, " O Lordf 
dast not the kirk down on them for this abomina- 
tion T Thid burst of enthusiasm, in a strange 
tongue, was received by all, save the Scottish priest^ 
as a lively manifestation of Catholic zeal--6rant 
was alarmed for his countryman, ipid advised hkn 
to be quiet during the re^t of the ceremony, unless 
he desired to be torn to pieces by the religious mob. 
This man had travelled to Rome with a fixed resolih . 
tion either to convert the Pope to Calvinism or be- 
come a martyr. He yielded for the moment to 
Grant's entreaties ; but next day reap^ared in the 
same place, demanded the' conversion of his holiness 
and the downfall of popery^ and to his exceeding 
great joy was seized by the Inquisition, and con- 
signed to a dungeon. • The last of the princes of that 
unfortunate race who sat so long, and often so wor- 
thily, on the thrones of Scotland and England, in- 
terposed and sent the resolute presb3rterian home in 
safety.' 

West was not so far dazzled by those romantic 
occurrences as to fprget his studies. He painted a 
picture of Cimon and Iphigenia, and another of An- 
gelica and Medora ; which confirmed the favourable 
opinions Expressed by his friends, and opened a way 
to those marks of .academic approbation usually be- 
stowed on fortunate artists. Having studied the 
ffreat Italian masters, and acquired much useful 
knowledge in. the trick of col6ur cuid conq>08itioiv 
he had no wish to remain in Rome — ^his heart was 
with his native land. He, however, resolved to visit 
the island of his fathers, and prepared for his journey. 
Of Home he has left us this brief and pithy memo- 
randum : >* Michael Ajigelo has not succeeded in 
S'ving a probable character to any of his works, the 
OSes perhaps excepted. The works of Raphael 
grow daily more interesting, natural, and noble.'' 
i Ai Parma he was elected a memb^ of the Aea 
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d«iny— an honour which Florence and Bologna had 
conferred before — and presented them with a copy 
of the St. Jerome of Correggio, of such excellence 
that the reigning Prince desired to see the artist. 
He went to court, and, to the utter confusion of the 
attendant!?, appeared with his hat on.' Hie prince 
was no stranger to the character of the Quakers, 
nor to the condescension of the British law in their 
favour. He was, moreover, a lover of William 
Penn. He received the younff artist with com- 
plabency, and dismissed him with many expressions 
of regard. On reaching one of the French frontier 
towns, he was insulted by the populace,- who con- 
sidered their manufactures as ruined by the English. 
Again something like prophecy mingles with the 
explanation of the magistrate who protected him. 
"The ignorant people," said he, "blame England, 
when they should blame our own government. But 
the court of France is become a band of profligates 
—the truly great and good are banishea from the 
palace; this cannot last long. Frenchmen will one 
day take a terrible revenge for the. insults which 
they ave doomed to suffer from those who pander to 
the> prodigality of the court." These words were 
tittered twenty-four years before the revolution. 
West cannot be bom, nor choose his profession, nor 
enjoy himi^elf in al coffee-house, nor travel thtough 
France, without the influence or the ac|;ompanin(ient 
of prediction. Of French art he conceived a mean 
opinion. It was, said he, deficient in simplicity; an 
air of studied affectation was breathed over it ; and 
the absende of the ndbler spirit of painting was 
sought to foe concealed by the petty graces and 
brIlUancy of fine finishing. 

On the 20th of June, 1763, West arrived in Lon- 
don: Allen, Hamilton, and Smith, his early and 
steadfast friends, happened to be there; they wel- 
comed him with open arms, and introduced nim to 
many officers of notcwho had heard of him in Penni^ 
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eyWzxaxL At this time he had no intention of re* 
msdning in England, nor of. practising "his profession 
for tlw time that he stayed. He visited the colleo 
tions of Hampton Court, Windsor^ and Blenheipi ; 
resided some time at Resjiding with Thomas Westf 
the half-hrother of his father, and looked at the 
vanities of Bath in the middle of its sea^n. By 
degrees he began .to love the land and the people* 
He was introduced to Reynolds; and a letter from 
Mengs made him ac^uaint^d with Wilson. Inter- 
course with artists, and an examination .of their 
works, awakened his ambition : he consulted no oue« 
but took chambers in Bedford-street, Covent Garden^ 
and set up his easel. Wh«i his deiepninaiion was 
known, his brethren in art came round him in a body, 
welcomed him with much cdrdiality, and encoijtraged 
him to continue his career as an nistorical painter. 
He3molds was devoted to portraits ; Hogarth on the 
brink of the grave ; Barry engaged in controveirsies 
in Rom^e.; Wilson neglected; Gainsborough's ex- 
cellence iay in landscape ; and the prudent American 
saw that he had a fair field and no opponents. 

As soon, therefore, as he had finished his Angelica 
and Medora, he sent it, by the advice of Reynolds, 
to the exhibition, together^ith the Cimon and Iphi- 
j^nia, and a portrait of General Monckton, second 
m command to Wolfe in the battle of Quebec. 
While he was-employed in finishing those works, he 
had the good fortune to be introduced to Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Buriie. Johnson he admired much, and 
foimd civil and even kind. Burke also was in- 
dulgent ; but otir artist conceived titers was an air of 
mystery about his demeanour. West at once re- 
cofliiised him .as the brcrther of the ichief of the Be- 
nedictine monks at Parma. 

The works which West exhibited were well re- 
ceived ; the conception was good, and the colouring 
clear; and his love of serious and solemn subjects 
gUracted ibe special notice of some of the di|^- 
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taries of the church. He painted for Dr. Newton 
the parting of Hector and Andromache, — and for the 
bishop of Worcester, the Return of the Prodigal 
Son. < His reputation rose so much with these pro- 
ductions, that Lord Rockingham tempted him with 
the offer of a pennanent engagement, and a salary 
of seven hundred pounds a year, to embellish with 
historical paintings his mansion in Yorkshire. West 
consulted his friends concerning this alluring offer — 
they were sensible men — they advised him td con- 
fide in tike public: and he followed, for a time, their 
salutary counsel. . 

This successful beginning, and the promise of full 
employment, induced him to resolve on remaining 
in the Old Country. But he was attached to a 
young lady in his native land — absence had. aug- 
mented his regard, and he wished to return to Philar 
delphia, marry her, and bring her to England. He 
disclosed tjtie state of his affections to his friends, 
Smitli and Allen; those gentlemen took a less ro- 
mantic view of the matter, advised the artist to 
stick to his easel, and arranged the whole, so pru- 
dently, that the lady came to London accompaniea 
by a relation whose time was not so valuable as 
West's — ^and they were married on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1765, in the church 6f St. Martin's in the 
Fields. As he was a man without violent passions, 
and something cold and considerate, he made per- 
haps but an indifferent figure as a lover ; his wife, 
however, was kind and obedient, and their fireside 
had repose and peace. 

Dr. Drummond, the Archbishop of York, a di^i- 
fied and liberal prelate^ and ,an admirer qf paintmg, 
invited West to his table, cqnversed with him on the 
influence of art, and on the honour which the pa- 
tronage of genius reflected on the rich, and opening 
Tacitus, pointed out that fine passage where Agrip- 
pina lands with the ashes of Germanicus. He caused 
Lis son to read it again and again, Commented upon 
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it with, taste and feeline, and requested West to 
make him a painting of that subject. The artist 
went home, it was then late, but before closmg his 
eyes he formed a sketch, and carried it early next 
morning to his patron, who, glad to see that his own 
notions were likely to be imbodied in lasting colours, 
requested that the full size work might be proceeded 
with. Nor was this all — ^that munificent prelate 
proposed to raise three thousand pounds by sub- 
scription, to enable West to relinquish likenesses 
and |five his whole time and talents to historical 
paintmg. Fifteen hundred pounds were accordingly 
subscribed by himself and his friends ; but the pub- 
lic refused to co-operate, and the scheme was 
abandoned. 

Th'(9 Archbishop regarded the failure of this plan 
as a sti&pna on the country; his self-love too was 
oflTended. He disregarded alike the coldness of the 
duke df Portland and the evasions of Lord Rockirg- 
ham, to whom he Communicated his scheme^— sought 
and obtained an audience of his Majesty, then young 
and unacquainted with cares-r-informisd'hJm that a 
devout American and Quaker had painted, at his re- 
quest, such a noble picture that he was desirous to 
secure his talents for the throne and the country. 
The King was much interested with the story, and 
said, " lit me see this young paitlter of yours with 
his Agrippina as soon as you please.'* The prelate 
retired to communicate his success to West. 

Now all this happened to be overheard by one of 
those officious ladies who love to untie the knots of 
mysteries, and anticipate the natural disclositre of all 
secrets. Away flew her" ladyship to the house of the 
artist— refused to disclose either horname or condi- 
tion, acquainted him with the application cf Drum- 
mond and the kindness of the King, and retiree^. 
She was not well away till a gentleman came from 
the pialace to requ^i^t West's attendance with the 
picture of Agrippina- ^ His Majesty," said the me»» 
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senger ''is a yormg man of freat simplicity and 
candour; sedate in his affections, scrupulous in 
formingr private friendships, gdod from principle, and 
pare from a sense of the beauty of virtue.'' Forty 
years' intercourse, we might almost say friendship, 
confirmed' to the painter the accuracy of these 
words. 

The King received West with easy frankness, as^ 
sisted him to place the Agrippina in a favourable 
light, removed the attendants, and brought in the 
Queen, to whom he presented our Quaker. He 
related to her Majesty the history of the picture, 
and bade her notice the simfdicity of the design 
and the beauty of the colouring. ** There is another 
noble Roman subject," observed his Majesty, ** the 
departure of Regulus from Rome — would k not 
make a fine picture V\ " It is a magnificent subject," 
aaid the, painter. "Then," said the king, "you 
shall paint it for me." He turned with a smile to 
the Queen, and said, " The Archbishqp made one of 
Ws s6ns read Tacitus to Mr. West, but I mil read 
Livy to him myself-— that part where he describes 
the departure of Regulus." So sa3ring, he read the 
passage very gracefully, and then repeated his com^ 
mand that the picture should be painted. 

West was too prudent not to wish to retain the 
Sovereign's ^ood opinion— and his modesty and his 
merit deserved it. The palace doors now seemed 
to open of their own accord, and the domestics zU 
tended with, an obedient start to the wishes of him 
whom the King delighted to hbnour. There are 
minor matters which sometimes help (^ man on to 
ikme ; and in these too he had his share ; West wae 
a skilful skater,' and in America had formed an ac* 
quaintanee ofi the ice with Colonel, afterward too 
vrett known in the colonial war as General, Howe ; 
this friendship had dissolved with the'thaw, and was 
forgotten, till one day the painter, having tied on hi* 
skates at die Serpentine^ was astonishing tke timid 
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praetitkmers of London by the npidity of bis nio« 
tions and the graceful figure. which he cut. Some 
one cried " West ! West '/ it was Colonel Howe. " I 
am glad to see you," said he, *' and not the less so 
that you come in good time to vindicate my praises 
of American skating.^ He called to him Lora Spen- 
cer Hamilton and some of the Cavendishes, to wnom 
he introduced West as one of the Philadelphia pro- 
digies, and requested him to show them what wa» 
ea&ed " The, Salute.'* He performed this feat so 
much to their satisfaction, that they went away 
spreading the praises of the American skater over 
London. Nor was the<;onsiderate Quaker insensi- 
Ue to the value of such commendations ; be con- 
tinued to frequent the Serpentine and to gratify large 
crowds by cutting the Philadelphia Salute. Many to . 
their praise of his skating added panegyrics on his 
professional skill; and not a few, to vindicate their 
applause, followed, him to his easel, and sat for their 
portraits. 

While West was painting the Departure of Regu- 
lus, the present Royal Academy was planned, 'flie 
Society jof Incorporated Artists, of which he was a 
member, had grown rich by yearly exhibitions, and 
how to lay out this money became the subject of 
▼ehement debate. The architects were for a house, 
the sculptors for statues, and the painters proposed 
a large gallery for* historical works, while a mean 
and sordid member or two voted to let it lie and 
grow more, for it was pleasant to see riches accu- 
mulate. West, who happened to be a director, ap- 
proved of none of these notioas, and with Reynolos 
withdrew from the association. The newspapers 
of the day noticed these imlecent bickerings, and 
the Kuiff, learning the cause from the lips of West, 
declared that he was ready to patronise any asso- 
ciation formed on principles calculated tp advance 
the interests of art. A plan was proposed by some 
•f Ibe dissenters, and submitted to his Msyesty, who 
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corrected it, and drew up some additional artidet 
with his own hand. 

Meanwhile, the Inqorpoiated Artists continued 
then- debates, in total ignoraiif^e that their dissenting 
brethren were laying the foundation of a surer struct 
ture than, their own. Kirby, teacher of perspective 
to the King, had been chosen President : but 8# 
secretly was all managed, that he had never he«rd a 
whisper in the palace concerning the new academy, 
and m his inaugural address from the chair, he as- 
sured his companions that his Majesty would not 
countenance the schismatics. While West was 
one day busy with his Regulus* the Kinff and Queen 
looking on, Kirby was announced, and his Majesty, 
having consulted his consort in Gertnan, admitted 
him« and introduced him to West, to whose person 
he was a stranger. He looked at the picture, praised 
it warmly, and congratulated the artist ; then, turn- 
ing to the King, said, " Your Majesty never men- 
tioned any thmg of this work to me; who made the 
frame? it is not made by one of your Majesty's 
workmen : it ought to iiave been made by the royal 
car V e r a h d gr il tk r , " To this impertineiice the ' Kmg 
allswe^ed^ with ^WBt calmness, " Kirby, whenever 
you are abk to paint me such a picture as tliisf your 
friend shall make the frame." " I.hope, Mr.*/ West^" 
said Kirby > " that you intend to exhibit this picture l^ 
'' It is painted for the palace^" said West, '^and its 
exhibition must depend upon his Majesty's pleasure." 
^* Assuredly," said the King, " I shall be very happy 
to let the work be shown to the public." "Then, 
Mr. West," said Kirby, ** you will send it to my ex- 
hibition." " No !" interrupted his Msrjesty, *• i^ must 
go to my exhibition — to that of the Royal Academy." 
The President of the Associated Artists bowed with 
much humility and retired. H^ did not long sur- 
vive this mortification, and his death was imputed 
by the founders of the new academy to jealousy 
of their rising estajblishmeht, but by those who knew 
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him weD^to a more ordinary cause, the decay of 
nature. The Poyal Academy was founded, and in 
its first exhihition appeared the Regulus. ^ 

A change was now to be effected in the character 
of British art ; hitherto historical painting had ap- 
peared in a masking habit : the actions of English- 
men seemed all to have been performed, if costume 
weipe to be believed^ by Greeks or by Romans. 
West dismissed at once this pedantry, and restored 
nature and propriety in his noble work of ** The 
Death of Wolfe." The multitude acknowledged its 
excellence at once. The lovers of old art, the ma- 
nufacturers of compositions cadled by courtesy clas- 
sical, complained of the barbarism of boots^ and 
buttons, and blunderbusses, and cried out for naked 
warriors, with bows, bucklers, and battering rams. 
Lord Grosvenor, disregarding the frowns of the 
amateurs, and the, at best, cold approbation of the 
Academy, purchased this work, which, in spite of 
iaced coats and cocked hats, is one of the best of 
our historical pictures. The Indian warrior, watch- 
ing the dying hero, to see if he equalled in fortitude 
the children of the deserts, is a fine stroke of nature 
and poetry. 

The Kmg questioned West concerning the picture, 
and put him on his defence of this new heresy in art. 
To tne curiosity of Gait we owe the sensible answer 
of West: — "When it was understood," said the 
artist, M that I intended to paint the characters as they 
had actually appeared on the i^cene, the Archbishop 
of York called on Reynolds, and asked his opinion; 
they both came to my house to dissuade me from 
running so great a risk. Re3rilold8 began « very 
ingenious and elesant dissertation on the state of 
the pMiblic taste in triis countnr, and the danger which 
every innovation incurred of contempt and ridicuje, 
and concluded by urging me earnestly to adopt the 
costume of antiquity, as more becoromg the great* 
Wi9»of my subject than the modem garb of Bufopean 
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warriors* I answered, that the event to be comine- 
morated happened in the year 1738, in a region of 
the worM unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and 
at a period of time when no warriors who wore sach 
costui^ existed. The subject I have to represent 
is a great battle fought and won, and the same 
truth which gives law to the historian should rule 
the painter. If instead of the facts of the action I 
introduce fictions, how shall I be understood by pos- 
terity t The classic dress is certainly picturesque, 
but by using it I shall lose in sentiment what I gain 
in external grace. 1 want to mark the place, the 
time, and the people, and to do this I must abide by 
truth. They went away then, and returned again 
^ when I had the painting finished. Reynolds seated 
himself before the picture, examined it with deep 
and minute attention for half an hour; then rising, 
said to Drummond, * West has conquered ; he has 
treated his subject as it ought to be treated ; I retract 
my objections. I foresee that this picture will not 
only become one of the most popular, but will oeca* 
sion a revolution in art.* " " 1 wish," said the King, 
^ that I had known all this before, for the objection 
has been the means of Lord Grosvenor's getting the 
picture, but you shall make a copy for me." 

West had now obtahied the personal confidence Of 
the King and the favour of the public; his commis- 
sions were nmnerous, but of course the works for 
the palace had precedence. His Majesty employed 
him U> paint the death of Epaminondas, as a eom- 

S anion to that of Wolfe, the death of the Chevalier 
tayard, Cyrus liberating the family of the King of 
Armenia, and Segestus and his daughter brought 
before Germanicus. The air of tlie palace had some 
influence on the mind of the prudent Quaker. The 
great liCibnitz had pointed out the descendants of 
Segestus in our own royal line, and West communi- 
cated a little of the lineaments of the living to the 
images of the dead. The good' King was much 
pleased with the work. 
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It is said, tiiat Sir Joshua Reynolds now began to 
observe West's favour somewhat resentfully, think- 
ing that a ray or two of the royal sunshine mi^ht in 
fairness have fallen upon himself. The President 
was not fool enough to eomplain, but his friends did 
so for him ; while West, too prudent to t;arry him- 
self loftily because of his good fortune, enjoyed his 
success in secret, atnd continued in the' outward man 
submissive and thankful. To Reynolds had fallen 
the whole portrait department of church and state, 
which lay without the gates of the palace ; while 
within. West reigned triumphant. Thirn they divided 
tlie British world of art between them, while Barry 
and Wilson, by toiling without distinction, were 
earning piecarious brea»d. ' 

West was not a nkm to remain insensible to the 
advantage of having a younsf, amiable, and patriotic 
sovereign for his patron. 'Fhe painter expressed his- 
regret that the Italians had dipped their pencils in 
tlie monkish miracles and incredible legends of the 
church, to the almost total, neglect of their national 
Hstory; the King instantly bethought him of ther 
vietonous reign of our tfiird Edward, and of St* 
George^s' Hall in Windsor Castle. West had a 
ready hahd ; he sketched out the fdlowing subjects, 
seven of which are from real and one from fabulous 
history : — 

1. Edward the Third embracing the Black Princcr 
after the Battle of Cressy. 2. The Installation of the 
order of the Garter. 3. The Black Prince receiving 
the KiQg of France and hii^ son prisoners, at Poictiersr 
4. St. George vanquishing the Dragon. 5. Queen 
Phillipa defeating David of Scotland^ in the Battle of 
Neville's Cross. 6. Queen Phillipa interceding with 
Edward for the Burgesses of Calais. 7. King Edward 
forcing the passage of the Somme. 8. King Edward 
crowning Sir Eustace de Ribaumont at Calais. 
These works are very large. They were the fruit of 
long study and qauch labour, and with the exception 
of the Death of Wolfe and the Battle of La Hoguer 
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tii^ are the best of all the numerous works of this 
artist. 'J*heir lustre is fresh and unfaded; their 
colou^g natural and harmonious : they present a 
lively image of the; times and the people ; but they 
are deficient in st^-ength and variety of character ; 
they seize attention, but are unable to detain iu 

West, however, had thti good fortune to maintain 
his influence at Windsor. When the King grew 
weary of courts, and camp^; and battles, this observ- 
ing artist took new ground, arid appealed to the reli- 
gious feelings of his royal patron. He suggested 
to the Ifhvg a series of pictures on the progresis of 
revealed religion : a splendid Oratory was projected 
for their reception ; and half-a-dozen dignitaries of 
the church were summoned to consider the propriety 
of introducing paintings into a place of worship. 
*< When I reflect," said the King, "that the Reforma- 
tion condemned religious paintings in churches, and 
that the parliament in the unhappy days of Charles 
the First did the same,> T am fearful of introducing 
any thing whicW my people might think popish. WiU 
you give me your o|)inions on the subject I" After 
some deliberation' Bishop Hurd delivered in the name 
of his brethren and himself thehr unanimous opinion, 
that the introduction of religious paintings into his 
Majesty^ 8 Cfiapel'would in no respect whaiever violate 
the laws or' the usages of the Church of Endattd. 
" We have examined too," tiontinued Hurd, ** thirty- 
five subjects which the painter proposed for our 
choice, and we feel that there, is not one of them 
but may be treated in a way that even a Quaker 
might contemplate with edification." The King 
conceived this to be an ironical allusion ta West, 
and was a little nettled. " The Quakers," he replied, 
** are a body of Christians for whom I. have a high 
respect* I love their peaceful tenets and their bene- 
volence to one another, and, but for the obliffations 
of birth, I would be a Quaker.*^ The Bi^p P6wed 
•ubmissively and retired. ' 

VoL.U.— D 
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No subtle divine ever laboured more diligenil3r 
on controversial textsy than did our pamterin ef^ohr' 
ing his pictures out of the grand and awAd subject 
of revealed religion. He divided it into Four Dis- 
pensations— the Antediluvian, the Patriarchal, the 
Mosaical, and the Prophetical. 'Riey contained in 
all thirt>'-8ix subjects, eighteen of ^hich belonged 
to the Old Testament, the rest to the New. They 
were all sketched,, and twenty-eight were executed, 
for which West received in all twenty-tone thousand 
seven hundjfed and five pounds. A worlufo varied, 
so extensive, and so noble in its nature, was* never 
before undertaken by any painter^ But the imaffi- 
natiouoT West was unable to cope with such glo- 
rious themes; the soft^ the graceful, ahd the do^* 
mestic were more suited to his talents. Several of 
the subjects too were necessarily the same as those 
painted by the great masters — the Last l^upper, the 
Crucifixion, and the Annunciation had been over 
and over again handled by artists higher in mental 
stature than West; and in the competition he had 
nothing to hope, and .every thing to fear. He was 
faring in his undertakings ; n<H so in his geniu& 

During the progress of these works, he painted 
many pictures of lesser' importance* . 'tine King, the 
Queen, the young Princes andPrmcesses sat for^eir 
portraits, sometimes singly and sqmetinies in groiqps, 
forming in all niile pictures, for which West re- 
ceived two thousand guineas— a royal price, when 
we consider the charges of Reynol<i& and Gainsbo- 
rough at thifi time. They are well conceived and 
prettily drawn, but want soul and substance, and 
seem the shadows of what is noble and lovely. 
There is no deception; they are flat, and the eye 
seems to see through both colour and^ canvass; but 
tinle and frail materials may be mainly blaneable 
fot this. 

The war which broke out between Britain and 
hex colonies was a sore trial to the feelings of West; 
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Ins early friends and liis present patrons were in- 
volved in the bloody controversy. He was not, ac- 
cording to his own account, silent ; he was too much 
in the palace and alone with his Majesty to avoid 
some alLnsion to the strife^ the King inquired anx- 
iously respecting the resources of his foes and the 
talents of their chiefs, and .the artist gave, or ima- 
gined he gave, more correct information concerning 
the American leaders and their objects than could 
be acquired through official channels. West had 
been long away from' his native iand; his literary 
talents were i^t of an order to allure correspondents, 
and with few, i( any, of the infljiential insurgents 
can it be supposed that he was at all acquainted. 
But not few were the delusions under which this 
AmisMe man lived. How he contilyed both to keep 
his place in the King's opinion, and th^ respect of 
the spirits w^io stirred ^n the American lievolution, 
he has not told us, but it is not difficult to guess. 
He was of a nature cold and unimpassipned;'his 
religion taught him peace, his situation whispered 
prudence, and the artist dismissed jcivil broils from 
his mind, and s^dressed himself to more profitable 
eontemplations^ He saw his reward in fortune, and 
perhaps in fame, for ^those days of toil and nights of 
study, in which he painted and pored over history, 
sacred and profane, and he dosed his eyes on iil 
else save elaborate outlines and the effect of light 
and shade. ' 

He was now moving in .the^ first qircles, axid the 
word of West was the courtly sanction in matters 
of taste. His various and extensive works left little 
leusure .for the acquisition of extra-profess]onal 
knowledge, and he priftbably thought that excellence 
in art was enough. By dining with divines, h^ had 
learned to skim the surface of religious knowledge, 
and his professional and general society gave, him 
hints as to what was passing in the world of litera- 
ture and fashion. He made the little that he did 
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know 20 far; and found means to pass with iften of 
some oiscemment as a silent person of fair educa- 
• tion, who. did not wish to throw any wisdom away. 
The royal favour was much ; and he had besides a 
certain quiet air of natural dignity in his manner. 

The, death of Reynolds vacated the President's 
chair, and no one then living was more worthy to 
fill it than Mr. West. Theiierce temper of Barry 
left him no chancq of the honom^ wh^ch his genius 
merited. To the choice of the Aeademy the king 
gave his ready^ sanction, and West took his plafee^on 
the 2^th of March, 1793, and delivered his inaugural 
addres^. to an audience who much applauded a com- 
position which could have cost him little thought, 
since it dwelt but on two topics — the excdlence of 
British art; and the gracious benevolence of his 
Majesty^ 

The nefw President delivered many discourses, all 
more pr less distinguished for plain practical sense. 
He pressed upon the students the value of know- 
ledge and the necessity of study, and the useless- 
ness of both witliout a corresponding aptitude of 
mind and buoyancy i^ imagination — in other words, 
genius^ He advised them to give heart rand soul 
wholly to art, to turn aside neither to the right nor 
to the left, but consider that' hoiir lost in which a 
line had not been drawn nor a mctsterpiece studied. 
" Observe," he said, "with the same contemplative 
eye the landscape^ the appearance of trees, figures 
dispersed around, and their aerial distance as well 
as lineal fon&s. Omit not to observe the light and 
shade in consequence of the sun's rays' being inter- 
cepted by clouds or other accidents. Let your mind 
be iiamiliat with the characteristics of the ocean; 
mark. its csilm dignity when un<iistuA)ed by the 
winds, and all itf various states between that and 
its terrible sublimity when agitated by the tempest. 
Sketch with attention . its foaming^ and winding 
coastoy and that awful line which separates it from 
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€b6 bearens. Replenished with these stores, yonr 
Imagination will then come forth as a river collected 
from Uttle spring spreads into might and majesty. 
If you aspire to excellence in your profession, you 
must, like the indiistrious bee, survey the whole 
face of nature and sib the sweet from every flower. 
When thus enrichea, lay up your acquisitions for 
future use, and examine the ^eat works of art to 
animate yonr feelings and to excite your, emulation. 
When you are thus mentally enriched, and your 
hand practised tpobey the powers of your will, you 
will then find your pencils or your chisels as magic 
wands, calling into view creations of your own to 
adorn y;our name and country.^ 

In this way he laboured to stimulate his youthfot 
audience; but to awaken indifierence into energy — 
to add wings to thosq whose imaginations were fit 
for flight, and fuel to the fire of genius, i^ecjuired 
higher powers. He had no unstudied felicitieshof 
phrase, little vigour of thought, or happiness of illus- 
tration — ^he was cold, sensible, and instructive; and 
the student, who may learn from his pictures tiie 
way to manage a difficult subject, and from his life 
the art of employing his time, can hardly be^xpected 
to re-read his xliseoqrses. 

So. regular were West's hours of labour, and so 
carefully did he calei^te his time, tiiat to describe 
one day 6f his life is to describe years. He rose 
early— stttdied/ before breakfast-^ began to work 
on one of his large pictures about ten— painted 
with little intermission till four— washed, ^hessed, 
and saw visiters, and having dined, recommsfnced 
ijM studies anew. His works were chiefly historical ; 
he dealt with the dead ; and the solitude of his gal- 
lery was seldom invaded by the rich or the gre^t, 
clamouring for their portraits. Visiters sometimes 
found their way to his inner study while he had the- 
pencil in his hadd; he had no wish to show off hit 
«kil2 to the idle^and generally sat as silent and mo* 
DS 
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tionkss on such occasions as one <tf his own apof* 
ties. His words were few, his manner easy; his 
Quaker-hke sobriety seemed little elevated by in^r* 
course with nobles and waitinjgr gentlewomen. On 
the Windsor pictures he expended mucji study, and 
to render them worthy of their place, he " trimmed," 
as he told the King, **his midnight lamp." So 
closely was he imprisoned by their compositioui 
that his attendance at the burial of so eminent a 
brother as Gainsborough was mentioned as some^ 
thing extraordinary. 

It must not be supposed that he enjoyed without 
envy the threefold blessing of magnificent subjeotSi 
high prices, and kingly favour. Barry was famishr 
ing, and his complaints were loud and eloquent. 
Fuseli, with all his wit, learning, and imagination, 
cpuld barely live; and Opie had been taught -the 
severe, though common lesson, that nothing is so 
nostabie as the patronage of the powerful. The 
very calmness and moderation with which the King's 
historical painter carried himself was something 
provokingw' He went from his gallery in Newm^« 
street to Windsor, and back again, with the staid 
looks of* one of the brethren going to, and returning 
from, chapel. Of his importance at Court, however, 
he was willing enough to speak, though in a mild 
an<l meek way ; and as' to high. matters m general he 
affected somewhat of the vague diplomatic language 
of official men ; West had probably.no stat^ secrets 
to conceal-— if he had, his conversation kept them a 
mystery. 

When he succeeded to the President's chair, the 
King wished to confer upon him the distinction of 
knighthood. To lay the royal sword on the shoulder 
of a Quaker "was something new, ?Cnd the curiosity 
of the courtiers was excited. The Duk^ of Glou- 
cester called on West from the Kin^ to inquire if 
this Honour would be acceptable. *'No man,** Said 
Be^amin, " entertains a higher respect for poUiical 
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honoitra and dtttinctimis than myself but I YeaUr 
think I have earned greater eminence by my peiicil 
already than knighthood could confer on me. The 
chief value of titles is to preserve in families a 
respect for those principles by which such distinc- 
tions were originally obtained — but simple knighU 
hood to a man who is at least as well known as ^e 
could ever, hope to be from that honour, is not ^a 
legitimate object of ambition. To myself then your 
royal highness must' perceive the title could add no 
dignity, and ks it would perish with myself, it could 
add none to my family. But were I possessed of 
fortune, independent of ^my profesdiop; i^ul&cient to 
enable my posterity to maintain the hitik, 1 think 
that, with my hereditary descent and :the station I 
occupy amon^ artists, k more peni(ianent title might 
become a desirable object. As it is, however, that 
cannot be ; and I have been thus explicit ^th yow 
royal higlmess that no misconception may exist on 
tile subject" The Duke took West by the hand, 
and said, ** You have justified the opinion which, the 
King has of you; he will be delighted with your 
answer." ' * ' , 

In that answer there was certainly very little of 
the Quaker. Possibhr he was not without hope ^hat 
the King would .confer a baronetcy, and an income 
to support it, on one who» to descent from the lords 
of I^laware, could add such claims of personal im- 
portance. No farther notice, however, Vas taken ol* 
the matter; he went to the palace as usual, and as 
usual his reception was warm and friendly. 

From 1769 till 1801 West had uniformly received 
all orders for pictures from his Majesty m person. 
They had settled the subject and pncfe between them , 
without the intervention of others, and, in additipti 
to his one thousand pounds a year paid'pn accpunt, 
he had received whatever more, and it was not much, 
might be due upon the pictures actually painted. A 
ipreat change y^ near. A mental cloUd fell upon 
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the Kiiig, and the artist was the first to be made sen* 
«ibie that the sceptre was departed from his hand. 
The doors of the palace, which heretofore had 
opened spontaneously like those of Milton's Para^ 
dise, no longer flew wide at his approach, bat turned 
on their hing^ee grating and reluctantly. What this 
might mean he was informed by Mr. Wyatt, the 
ro^ architect, who called and said he was/author- 
ized to^ inform him th^ the pictures painting for the 
chapel, at Windsor must be suspended till farther 
orders. "iThis extraordinary proceeding,^' says Gait, 
*^ rendered tlie'studies of the best part of ihe artist's 
life useless, and deprived him of that- honourable 
prorision, the fruit of his talents and industry, on 
whicfarhe had counted for the repose of his declining 
years. For some time it affected him deeply, and 
ne was at>a loss what steps to take. At last, how- 
ever, on reflecting du the marked friendship and 
farbur which the King had always shown him, he 
addressed to his^Msyesty a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy of the rough draught, being the 
Only one preserved.*' After lAientioning the message 
to suspend the paintings for the chapel, it proceeds — 
** Smce 1797 I have finished three pictures, begun 
several others, and composed the remainder of the 
subjects for the ehapel^ on the progress of Revealed 
ReUgion. Those are subjects so replete with dig- 
nity of character and expression, as deniahded. this 
historian, the commentator, and the accomi^hed 
painter to bring them into view. Your Majesty's 
gracious commands for my pencil on that extensive 
subject stimulated ray humble abilities, and I. com- 
menced the work with zea^ ^^d enthusiasm. Ani- 
mated by ydur commands, I burned my midnight 
lamp to attain that polish which marks my scriptural 
pietures. Your Majesty's zeal for religion and love 
of the i^egant arts are knoi;^ over the civilized 
mndd* and your protection of my pencil had giVM 
it celebrity^ and made mankind auxioualy look for 
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the comi^tion of the great work on Revealed Re- 
ligion. In the station which I fill in the. Academy I 
have heen zealous in promoting merit; ingenious 
artists have received my ready aid, and my ^lleries 
and my purse haye been opened to their.studies and 
their distresses. . The breath of envy or the whisper 
of detraction never defiled jny lips, nor the -Want of 
morality my character ; and your Majesty's virtues 
and those of 'her Majesty have been the tlieme of 
my admufation for many years. 

" I feel with great concern the suspension of the 
work on Revealed Religion—if it is meant to be per- 
manent, myself and the fine acts have much to lament. 
To me it will be ruinous, and it will dainp the hope 
of patronage in the more refined departments of 
painting.- I have this consolatipn^that in the Uiirty- 
five years during which my pencil has been^hbnpured 
with your commands, a great body of historical -and 
scriptural works have been placed in the churches 
and palaces of the kingdom. 'Their professional 
claims may be humble, but similar works have not 
be^n executed before by .any of your Majeaty's 
subjects. And this I will assert, tl^at your corns 
mands and patronage were hot laid on a lazy or an 
ungrateful man, or an undutiful subject." 

To this letter, written on the 26th of September, 
1801, and carried to the court by Wyatt, Yfeat re* 
ceived no answer. On his Majesty's recovery, he 
sought and obtained ^private audience. The Kinf 
had not been made acquainted with the order few 
suspending the works, nor had he received the letter. 
" Go Qn with your work, West," said the King, kindly, 
'' go on with the pictui^es, and I will take e^re of 
you." He shook him hy the hand and dismissed 
hinu « And thi6," says Qalt, " was the last inter- 
View he was permitted to have with his early wid 
constant, and to him truly; royal, patron. But he 
continued to execute the pictures, and» in thef usual 
quarterly payments, teceived .his £1000 per annum 
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tin his Majesty's final superannuation ; when, with- 
out any intimation whatever, on calling to Receive 
it, he was told that it-had b^n stopped, and that the 
paintings for the chapel, of Rerealed Religion, had 
been suspended. He submitted in silence — he 
neither remonstrated nor cbmplained.*' 

The story of his dismissal from court was^ptead 
with many aggravations ; and the malevolence of 
enemies which his success had created — there are 
always such reptiles — ^was gratified by the circula- 
tion .of papers detailing an account of the prices 
which tne fortunate painter Imd received for his 
woi^s from the King. The hand which had dravm 
up^this ii^urious document neglected to state that 
the Sivn of thirty-four thousand one hundred and 
eijrhty-seven pounds was earned in the course of 
thirty-three laborious years : and the public, looking 
only to the sum at the bottom of the page, imagined 
that West must have amassed a fortune. This 
tiotion was dispelled by an accurate statement of 
work done and money received, with day and date, 
sigi^ed with^the artistes name, and accompanied by a 
formal declaratioh of its truth; a needless addition, 
for all who knew any thing of West, knew him to be 
one of the jnost honourable of men. 

While suffering under thri^eglect of the court, the 
peaee of Amiens opened the continent, and thithei 
West'went, to see with his own ei^es the splendid 
works of the' pencil and chisel, which Buon^arte 
had assembled in the Louvre. The President of the 
British Academy was not to be overlooked by the 
wil3r politici^s who surrounded the Aiture emperor. 
Minister after minister, and artist after artist, from 
the accomplished Talle3nrand and the subtle Fouch6 
to the enthusiastic D^non and the ferocious David, 
gadiered around him,^ an4 talked, with unbounded 
love, of hittiorical painting and of its influence on 
aiai^ind. In a series of entertainments, in which 
winB and tfatteiy were poured out abundantly, the 
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enemies of his country succeeded in persnadin^tfaii 
simple Benjamin that they were th'e most philan 
thropic of all nations, and their master the kindest 
and worthiest of men. 

Filled with these fine notions, West one day came 
np to Mr. Fox apd SiH Francis Baring, as they were 
strolling aboiij; the Louvre, and harangued them on 
the sublime and benevolent views of Ni^)ojieon, who 
only conquered kingdoms out of love foj liberty, and 
collected pictures m the towns which he stormed, 
" to furnish models of study for artists of all n&- 
tiohs J' He concluded by pointing out the propriety, 
even in„a mercantile point oif view, of encouraging 
to a sevenfold extent the higher departments of art 
in England. The prospect of conunercial advan- 
tages leased Baring, and Foit said, with much frank- 
ness, and with that sincerity which lasts at least for 
the moment, " I have been rocked in tl^e cradle of 
politics, and never before was so muc^ struck with 
the advantages, even in a ppliticil beanngrOf' th^ 
Fine Arts, to the prosperity as well as to the renown 
of a kingdom ; and I do assure you, Mr. West, if 
ever I have it in my power to influende our govern- 
ment to promote the Arts, the conyersation which, 
we have had to-day shall not be forgotten." They 
parted, and West returned to England. . 

Old age was now coming on him; but his ^y 
hairs were denied the repose which a hfe of virtue 
and hibour deserved. He took it into his head .that 
he was {ooked upon coldly by the government for 
his admiration of Buonaparte ; and, assailed in the 
Academy by an opposition strong in numbers and in 
eloquence, in which Sheie distinguished himself,.he 
was induced to retire from the Preddent's chair, and 
Wyatt was elected in his stead* .This distinction 
the court architect had merited by no works which 
could be weighed in the balance wiUi the worst of 
his piredecessor's ; and West persuaded himself that ' 
his own splendid reception in. Fr^ce hadheenat 
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the root of all the evil. He certainly had a.ver^ 
lofty notion of himself, and his account of the stir 
which he excited in Paris marks a mind apiably 
but extravagantly vain. " Wherever I went,", he 
said, '^ men looked at me, and.ministeYs and people 
of influence in jth^ state were constantly in my com- 
pany. I was one day in the Louvre — all eyes were 
upon me ; and I could not help observing to Charles 
Fox, who happened to be walking withtne, how strong 
was the love of art, and admiration of its professors, 
in France." This trait of simplicity will ^eVer be 
surpassed. ^ 

In a short time, however, th6 Academy became 
weary of Wyatt, displaced him, and restored the 
Planter, by a: vote which may be called unanimous ; 
since there was only one dissentinc^ member — sup- 
posed to be Fuseli — who put in the name of Mrs. 
Mosier for President. Ladies were at that period 
permitted to be ftiehibers, and the jester no doubt 
meant to insinuate that a shrewd old woman was a 
m rival for West. 

The restored President now endeavoured to form 
a national . association for the^ encouragement of 
wprks of dignity arid importance, and was cheered 
with the assui-aiice of piinidterial, if not royal, pa- 
tronage. But many of those who countenanced the 
design were cautious and timid men, deficient in that 
lofty enthusiasm necessary for guccess in grand un- 
dertakings, and whose souls were not large enough 
to conceive and consummate a plan worthy of the 
rank and genius of the natidij. The times, too, 
were unfavourable : Eujp^lishmen had in those days 
need enough to think of other matters than paint- 
ings and jstatues. Mr. Pitt, who had really seemed 
disposed to lend his aid to this new association, soon 
died. Mr. Fox, who succeeded him, declared, " As 
soon as I am firmly seated in the saddle,! shall re- 
deem the premiseJ made in the Jjouvre"— but he 
also Was soon lost to his countiy^ The pistol of an 
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«8ga8un prevented Perceval from takuif into consi- 
deration a third memorial, which W^st had drawn 
up9 and the President^t last relinquished the project 
in despair.* 

West was now sixty-four years old-^alife blame- 
less and temperate had kept his strength miim^ 
paired, and he ha4 ^till the same composed and de- 
termined mind by which he was distinguished in Mb 
youth.< He had also imbounded confidence in his 
own powers, and since the illness of his rOyal friend 
had closed the doors of the palace a^pinst him, he 
resolved tp try once more his fortune with the public. 
He accordingly commenced painting, A series of 
Scriptural subjects upon a large scale : and tbe^firat 
which appeared was tliat of " Christ healing the Sick." 
The historv of this picture deserves to be told. TTie 
Quakers of Philadelphia requested West tp aid them 
in erecting an hospital for the sick m Ids native 
town— 4ie told them his circumstances scarcely ad- 
mitted of his being^eneyous, bijt he would aid tliem 
after his own way, and paint them a picture, if they 
would provide a place to receive it in their new 
building. They were pleased, with this, and " Christ 
healing the Sick" was painted for Philadelpftiia. 
When exhibited in London, the crush to- see it was 
very great—the . praise it Obtained was high— and 
the British Institution offered him three thousand 
guineas for the work : West accepted the oflfer, for 
he was far from being' rich, — but on condition that 
he should be allowed to make a copy, with altera- 
tions, for his native plac6. He did so; and When 
the copy went to America^ the profits arising from 
its exhibition enabled the committee of the )u>spital 
to enlarge the building and receive more patients. 

The success of this piece impressed West iHth 
the belief that his genius ai^ared to most advan- 
tage in pictures of large dimerisk^nsV and that royld 

* The Biittoh Inatitntton wat tormed^oat of tlie wreck of West% 
■Mfiiiflooat plan. ^ 
Vol. 1L — E 
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egmmissioiw had hitherto interposed between him 
and fortune. His mind, from long contemplation, 
was familiar with subjects of gigantic proportions ; 
and he had soon sketched out several, and finished 
some. But the httle snug and comfortable houses 
x>i England could not coptain this coloiiisal progeny ; 
the doors of our churches are generally opened to 
4ulwith reluctance— our palaces had already ad- 
mitted more of tjie Presidents works than, perhaps, 
wero welcome ^ arid the owners of our galleries 
W4dre unwilling to make room for such enormous 
i)ieees on Sctipture subjects. There was no matket 
for the matiufai^m^e. Few were tempted to become 
purchasej-s, tliough many Were edified with the 
«Dew5ent of the Holy Ghost on Christ at the Jor- 
dan," ten feet by fourteen — ^**The Crucifixion," 
sixteen* fpet by twenty- eight — " The Ascension,** 
twelve feet by eighteen — and " The Inspiration of 
&U Peter,*^ of- corresponding extent. As old age 
benumbed' his faculties, and began to freeze up the 
well-spring of original thought, the daring intre- 
pidity 'of tne man seemed but tpgrow and augment. 
Immense pictures, emb/acfng topics which would 
have alarmed loftier spirits,- came crowding thick 
upon his fancy, and he was: the only person who ap- 
peared insensible that such were too weighty for his 
handling. 

Domestic sorrow mingled with professional dis- 
appointment. Elizabeth Shewell — for more than 
^ty years his kind and tender companion— died on 
the 6th of December, 1817, and West, seventy-nine 
y^ars old, felt that he was soon to follow. His 
wife and he h'ul loved each other some sixty years 
—had fi^een their children's children— and the world 
had no compe.nsation to offer. He began to sink, 
and thoupfh still to be found at his easel, his hand 
had lost Its early alacrity. It was evident ttiat all 
this was to cease soon; that he w.as suffering a 
slow, and a general, and easy decay. The y^nerMt 
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old man sat in his ^tudy among his Tayoorite pic- 
tures, a bi^eathing image of piety and contentment, 
awaiting c^almly the hour of his dissolution. With- 
out any fixed compla^it, his mental faculties unim- 
paired, his cheerfulness uneclipsed, and with looks 
serene and benevolent, he expired lllh March, 1830, 
in the eiffhty-second year of his age. He was bu- 
ried beside Reynolds, Opie, and Barry, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The pall was borne by noblemen, am-r 
bassadors, and academicians ; his twO sons and 
grandson were chief mourners ; and sixty coaches 
brought up the splendid procession. 

Benjamm West was in person above the- middle 
size, of a fair complexion, and fiijnly and compactly 
built. His serene brow betokened command t)f 
temper, while his eyes, sparkling and yivacious, 
promised lively remarks ahd pointed sayings, in 
which he by no means abounded. Intercourse witii 
courts and with the world, which' changes so many, 
made no change in his sedate sobriety of sentiment 
and happy propriety of ihanner, the results of a de- 
vout domestic education. His kindness to ypung 
artists was great — ^h^s liberality seriously impaired 
his income — ^he never seemed weaiy of giving ad- 
vice-^intrusion never disturbed his temper— nor 
could the tediousness of the dull ever render him 
either impatient or peevish. Whatever he knew in art 
he readily imparted— he was always happy to think 
that art was advancing, and no mean jealousy of 
other men's good fortune ever invaded his reppse. 
His vanity was amusing and ami able — and his belief 
—prominent in every page of the narrative which he 
cUctated to his friend Mr. Gait — that preaching and 
prophecy had predestined him to play a great part 
before mankind, and be an example to all pibsterity, 
did no one any harm, and himself some good. 

As his life was long and labbrious, his productions 
are very numerous. He painted and sketched ip. 
oil upwards of fon^ hundred pictures, mostly of an 
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h»torical and religious nature, and he left more than 
two hundred original drawings in his. portfolio. 
IJis works. were supposed by himself, and for a 
time by others, to be }n the true ^spirit of the great 
masters, and he composed them with the serious 
ambition and hope of . illustrating Scripture and 
rendering G98pel truth more impressive.' No sub- 
ject seemed to him too lofty for his pencil ; he con- 
sidered himself worthy to follow the subHniest 
flights o€ the prcn^ets, and dared to limn the efiul- 

fenoe of God's glory and the terrors of the day of 
udgmeni The mere list of his works m^kes us 
shudder at human presumption — Moses receivin^the 
Law on Sinai— the Descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the Saviour in the Jordan-pthe Opening of the Se- 
venth Seal ill, the Revelations — Saint Michael and 
his Angels ^jasting out the Great Dragon — ^the mighty 
Angel with one foot on sea and the other on eartlt— 
theiKesyrrection!— and there are many others of 
the same class ! With ^ch magnificence and sub- 
limity who but a Michael Angelo cfould cope ? 

. In all his works the human form was exhibited in 
confonpity to academic precepts — his figures were 
arranged with skill — the- colouring ^^as varied and 
liarmonious — the eye rested pleased on the perform- 
ance, and the artist seemed, to the ordinary spec- 
tator, to have done his task like one of the highest 
of the sons of genius. But belot<r all this splendour 
there was little of the true vitality— there was a 
monotony, too, of human character — th^ groupings 
were unhke the happy and careless combinations of 
nature, and the figures seemed distributed over the 
canvai^s by line and measure, like treds in a planta- 
tion. He wanted fire and imagination to be the true 
restprier of that grai^d style which bewildered Barry 
and* wad talked of by Reynolds. . Most of his works 
r-cold, formalf bloodless,, and passionless — may re- 
mind the spectator of the sublime virion ot the 
Valley of dry bones, when the flesh and skin had 
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come upon the skeletons, and before the breath of 
God had informed them with life and feeling. 

Though ^uch is the general impression which the 
works of West make^ it canfnot be denied that many 
are distinguished by great excellenpe. In his Death 
on the Pal^ Horse, and more particularly in the 
sketch of that picture, he has more than approached 
th^ masters apd princes of the calling. It is, indeed, 
irresistibly fearful to see the triumphant, march of 
the terrific phantom, and the dissolution of all thai 
earth is proud of beneath his tread. War and peace, 
sorrow and joy, youth and age, i^l who loye and all 
-who hate, seem planet-struck. The Death of 
Wolfe, too, is natural and noble, and the Indian 
chief, like the Oneida warrior of Campbell, 

A ttdc of the woods, a nutn without a tear» 

was a happy thought. The Battlpof La Hogu6 I 
have heard praised as the best historic picture m the 
British school, by one not likely to be mistaken, and 
who would not say what he did not feel. Many of 
h|s single figiires, also, are of a high ordeiri ' Ther^ 
is a natural grace' iir the looks Of ,som^ of his 
women which few, piamters have ever excelled. 

West was injured by early success he obtained 
his fame too easily — it was not purchased by long 
study and r^^XiY tnals — and he rashly imagined kim« 
self capable of any thing. But the coldness of his 
imagination nipped the blossoms of histonr. It is 
the province of art to elevate the subject iii the spirit 
of its nature — and brooding over the whole with the 
feeling of a poet, awaken > the scene into vivid life 
and heroic beauty; but such mastery rarely waited 
mpon the ambition df this amiable and upright man» 
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JAMES BARRY. 



Jamvs Barry wds bom in Cork, on the 11th of 
October, 1741. His mother's maiden name was 
Juliaha Reorden; her ancestors had .lost^ largne 
estates in the county Cork, through rebellions and 
revolutions ; ''-and his father, whose name wias Johfi,** 
says one of his biographers, ^* had no occasion to 
blush at his pedigree, if it be true that he was of a 
collateral branch of the family which has been 
honoured with the Earldom of Barrymore." What- 
ever .his remote ancestors were, we are certain that 
John B^rry was bred a builder ; that his want of 
success drov^ him to the sea; that, for many years, 
he commanded a vessel whieh traded between the 
Cove of Cork ^id England;; and that he was for- 
tunajte in none of his pursuits. 

Of the early edilcgition of JFames Barry we have 
but an imperfect account; but it must have been 
watched over with no common oare; for in after- 
life, when learning was wanted, iw one found him 
deficient* When very young his fatfter ^ookhim to 
sea; but to be pent tip in a floating prison— to. see 
the same monotonous scene setting upon him at 
night, and opening upon him everj^ day, and to drudge 
and become familiar with the severe duties of a 
mariner's Jife, were not for one on whose mind art 
Jiad aire ady daw ned- In tb e first pi ace, he ran aw ay, 
and was with difficulty found arid brought back; 
and secondly, instead of handling ropes and adjust- 
ing sails, it was his pleasure to make sketches of 
the cbast along which he sailed, ot to draw groups 
and single figures upon the deck, to the amusement 
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Of the sailors and the vexation of tiis father. It was 
idle to contend against the determined disposition 
of this wilful boy: his .father sent him back to his 
mother, and he resmned his booHs and -crayons. In 
the happier moments of his manhood be has been 
heard to allude jocularly to his marine apprenticeship. 

Painting was the natural rather thitn the accidental 
direction of his mind— he sketched ^ind drew ^t an 
earlier age than his sistei^, who Ipng survived him, 
could name^ When the rougtv sailor reftqmed and 
:Saw his son's colossal outlines, in black and red 
chalk, on walls, floors, and furniture, he spoke, with 
great bitterness, and said, the boy had^ abandoned t 
trade which produced daily bread for wild and un- 
profitable nonsense. He sought shelter behind his 
mother's chair, who protected hini and eqcouraged 
liim in his pursuits. 

On returning from sea he was sent to school^— 
where his quickness of parts, and his stubborn and 
solitary disposition attracted notice., During the 
hours of leisure he read or drew. Whole mghts, 
his sister said, were taken from sleep; he spent all 
his pocke>money on pencils 4nd candles v and when, 
alarmed .for his health, the servants, in arranging 
his room, secreted his pandleS, he would not dlow 
them to go. there any more, but locked the door and 
made ^e bed for himself. His bed became hard and 
uncomfortable— his mother wished to render it softer, 
and to introduce order into his apartment— tmt he 
resisted her alsq ; even in these early day9 he ex- 
hibited a spirit intractable and capricious, and de- 
clared his love for those ascetic and self-denying 
habits which assume the name of virtues in the 
legends of the Romish diurch. > 

He sometimeei, however, mingled in school-boy 
amusements; and on one of those occasionsy wish* 
ing to conceal himself from his companions in ths 
favourite fame called " hide and seek,^' he enten^ 
« ruineus^ ho^ in an obscure iai^e, which had nsi* 
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ther doorcr nor windowi^, and was said to be haunted 
On TunniBg up the half-rotten stahrs, and entermg an 
upp«r room, he saw two old and withered fiffores 
twitting' in rags and wretchedness beside a handful of 
expiring embersy.tearing each other's, faces, and ac- 
companying every tugwith grimaces which dernons 
might have envied. They heeded him not, but tore 
away, and he retired, jnaking, he said, two reflec- 
tions on what he^ had seen — ^ That man is malicious 
in proportion as hfe is impotent," and " that age ahd 
want add *to their inherent miseries evils aU their 
own." The ihoral inference which he seeks to draw 
from this sad scene is unjust to human nature. . The 
evils, indeed, of weakness and want are not^ Httle ; 
they are an lU-matched pair, though often seen to- 
gether ; but weakness of body is frequently accom- 
panied by great benevolence of mind, and there is a 
phiiosophie or devout spirit of endurance in those 
afflicted with poverty and ojd age which Barry inight 
have discovered wherever he went on the earth. 
But from his eaiiie^t years he indulged in curious 
opinions,' and affected flingul^ty of dnsss — as 
those e.ften do who are resolved to become noticed 
for something* He sought the company only of the 
old arid the educated— listened %o all they said — 
showed anxiety after knowle<^e-*-and wore a garb 
so coarse and so plain, that it seemed as if ••he were 
suffering under a rule of religious mortification. 
His school-fellows considered his learning so extra- 
ordinary, that, in letters yet extant,' they speak of 
him ae a prodigy of knowledge, from whom they 
were apcustomed to receive opinions as from a 
master." 

His inother, a zealous Catholic, and whose affec- 
tion for the old faith was increased by a sense of 
thie loss of family wealth and>importance, exercised 
a >strong land a lasting influence over him. His 
father, a Protestant, eommittefd all domestic matters 
to hk wife, and probably thought of doctrinal di»> 
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fmteswiihtheKghtiiesBof asaOfMr: she, m her torn, 
eommitted her son to the care and conversationrof 
two Catholic priests, who, to learning, added the zea] 
which thirsts ^for proselytes — ^and uiat enthusiasm 
which, directed with pmdence against thd youthful 
and the. imafinative, is sure to triumph. He was 
aitMly involved in the mazes of religious cOntro- 
yer8y,.^d had to seek his way out in the, company 
of those who coveted his conversion— other tempts- 
tions were held out, of notice ^ preferment, and 
he was soon hailed as a stray sh6ep won hack to the 
fold. A i^rt was diligently circulated, that his 
learning and talentis were to be dedieaited to the ser- 
Tice of the suffering church ; bnt as soon as he had 
openly committed hin^self as a Catholic, hisr nomi- 
nation to the priesthood wais heard of no more. 

To the Romksh church he was much attached m 
youth, but his residence in Rome m^de him waver 
not a little. There he saw more than he wished to 
have seen, and was about to seek refuge from su** 
perstitiQn in infidelity^ when he wae^ saved, as^ he 
always acknowledged, by a book sent to>im by 
Edmund Burke. The Work which did this good 
deed was that precious one — ** Butler's Analogy of 
Religion, natuial and revealed, ta the constitution 
and course^ of nature." In after-life he rewarded 
the author by placing him high among those divines 
whom he admitted into his painting of Elysium. 
But he was far too ardent and unbalanced to remain 
steady at the wholesome point of belief where 
Bishop Butler had left him. He became, as life ad- 
vanced and vexations thickened, a blind and bigoted 
folloVer of the creed lof Rome, and somewhat stern 
and uncharitable tolvards those who differed from 
him in matters of faith : biit we are anticipating. 

When he was some twelve or. fifteen years old- 
tradition is no accurate observer.o? dates— a book- 
seller in Cork had such confidence in his powers, 
that he emplQyed.hini to make the designs— some 
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add the etchings— for a «mall volume of tales whidi 
he was. publishing. Of these, if they ever existed* 
noaceount is given, and the book has beeii sought 
for in vain r.nor, indeed, is there any precise' in- 
forma^tion to be had concerning the subjects which 
employed his boyish pencil: he probably retained 
his sketches till ripening judgment condemned them, 
and t|;ien committed to the fire those witnesses of an 
undisciplined hand and an ill-regulated fancy. He 
had no one to guide him in art as he had to mislead 
him in re^gion-^he had to grope his own way to 
excellence, and attain it as he best might. We 
know th^at ere he left Cork, he had painted in oil 
coloiir, " Eneai^ escaping from the burning of Troy,** 
— " A dead Christ,'^—'* Susanna and the Elders,"— 
"Daniel iathe Lions' Den,"— arid " Abrahfira's Sa- 
crifice';" but whether these were copies or original 
compositions it is not mentioned. Such subjex^ts 
.^e frequently chosen by young and presumptuous 
men, who iibagine' t^at it is grand and daring to 
single put a sublime or splendid scene fi;om history 
or. poetry— they have yet to leam,^ aijd they will soon 
discover it, that a lofty subject requires to be as 
nobly handled. Those early attempts of Bany 
were long afterward to be seenpn the-w^ls of his 
father's house. . . ' . 

His name had not yet been heard of^ beyond Cork ; 
it was soon to be known in remote parts, and re- 
ceived with a favour which must have/ fallen on 
Bany like a shower upon a summer drought. There 
is a tradition in the Irish Church concerning the 
conversion of a king of Cashel by the eloquence of 
St. Patrick. • The barbarian prince, when the apostle 
concluded his exhortation, called loudly to be bap- 
tized,, and such was the hurry of the one, and the 
fortitude^ of . the other, that though the Saint, im- 
planting his iron-shod crozier in the ground, struck 
it unwittingly through the .royal convert's foot, he 
uttered not one murmur, nor yet moved a mu8cle» 
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tmt coiiceivini^ it to be a part of Uie ceremofny, stood 
and was baptized.. " The moment of baptism,** 
says Dr. Fryer, ''^rendered so critical and awful by 
the circumstance of the king?s foot being^ pierced 
with the sp^ar, is that which Mr. Barry chose for the 
display of his art ; and few stones. It is presumed, 
have been selected with greater- felicity,' or with 
greater scope for the skiU and ingenuity of the 
artist.. fThe heroic patience of the king; the devo- 
ticmal-^ abstraction of the saint, and- the mixed emo- 
tions of the spectators, form a combined and com- 
prehensive model of imitation, a^d convey a suit- 
able idea of the genius of > one,ivho, self-instructed, 
and at nineteen, conceived the execution of so grand 
a design." 

With this work in his hand, Barry went to Dublin, 
and placed it among^ the paintings collecting for ex- 
hibition by the Society for the encomragen^fat pf 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. He was at 
this time utterly unfriended and unknown, coarsely 
clad, and "with something of the stamp of one 
enduring poverty upon him. The picture was ex- 
hibited and admired ; but so little was such a work 
expected from a native artist, that when the name 
of the painter was demanded, and he stept modestly 
forward, no one would believe him — ^his .brow 
glowed, he burst into tears, and hunied out of the 
room.. All this was observed by Edmund Bmke, 
one of the greatest and, best-hearted of all the. sons 
of genius. He sought the young artist out, con»- 
mended and encouraged him, laid down the natural 
rules of composition, and^ directed his attention to 
what was pure and poetical. One of those incidents 
wliich biographers love to relate., and the world in- 
dulgently believes, is said to have happened at the 
very first interview between those two youthful 
adventurers. They had plunged into controversy 
in the first hour of their friendship, and Barry, in 
aid of hi» srgmbent, quoted a. passage irom' the 
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ISfltay tm the Sublime and Beautiful, then pddished 
vidiout ihe author's name. Burke refused to bow 
to the authority of a performance which he called 
slifffat and unsubstantial, and the. fiery JPany ex- 
claimed, ^ Do you call that a sliffht and unsid)8tan- 
tial work which is conceiyed in me 8i»rit of nature 
and truth-F48 written with sudi elegance, and slarewn 
all over with the richnesS^ of j)oetic fancy I I could 
not •afford to buy thb work, sir, and transcribed it 
every word with my own hand.'' Burke siniled, 
and apknowledged himself the author. ' " Are. you, 
by God!" exclajmaed Bairy, embracing . him, and 
hcAding OTd the copy which he had made of the 
woric.- Such is the story. V Burice was\well known 
to be the author, and enjoyed the reputation of the 
E8say« before his name was attached to it ; and if 
Barr^ had taken 4he trouble! to transcribe the work, 
it does not seem likely that he should have carried 
the copy in hi^ pocket. Still, we must not too 
ra«My appl)r to such a person the rules by which 
' we are entitled to jjadge in matters eoncerhing the 
ordinary brethren of the race. 

He continue to reside for some time in Dublin. 
The way to fame, and perhaps fortune, lay open 
before him. Burke had [nraised his works, and 
assured him of his protection, and he had <mly to 
walk circumspectly, and act "with prudence, to be- 
come, an honour to his native land. Dr. Sleigh, of 
Cork, an eariy and benevolent friend, congratulatinig 
him on having met with that countenance in Dublin 
wluch he had sought and merited in-rain in his 
native^ city, counselled a journey to Rome, and the 
study of Spenser, Shak^are, and Milton. This 
was not lost on Barry. " To Dj*. Sleigh," he used 
to say, " I am indebted for whatever education and 
fortune and fame I may have in the woild." Sudden 
1H1CC86S unsettled him for a time ; the fame of his 
woric bioi^t a crowds tht^ unsafe companions 
who otap their hands at thesi^^t of a new favourite 
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bf totune^ and flntter about the prodigy like moths 
round a candle. In their company he sometimes 
forgot himself; he was sensible of the folly, and on 
his way home from a deep carouse, determined on 
immediate amendment* ^ This fit of repentance 
found him at the side of the Li0y ; he stood and 
upbraided his own ecusiness of temper, and cursed 
the money in his pocket as a fiend that-had tempted 
him to the tavern. He threw his purse into the 
river, ran home, and resumed his interrupted studies.^ 
He afterward related this to an outspoken friend. 
" Ah, Bany ! man," said he, " you threw away your 
luck— you never had either gold or good temper t6 
spare afterwardv" 

In his twenty-third year he went to^ London, on 
the invitation of Burke, who introduced him to 
Athenian Stuart, whose talk confirmed him in his 
love of the ancients, and to Sir Joshua Reynolds,, ki 
whose works he studied delicacy of style,'propriety 
of character, and force of light and shade. *♦ If 1 
should chance to have genius, or anything elsev" 
he observes,^ in a letter to Dr. ^igh, " it is so much 
the better; but my hopes are grounded upon an un- 
wearied intense application, of which I am not 
sparing. At present, I have Httle to sliow that I 
value ; my work is all unde^r g^und, digging and 
layinff foundations, which, with GodV assistance, I 
may hereafter find the use of. I every day centre 
more and more tipon the art ; I give myself totally 
to it : and, except honour and conscience, am deter* 
mined 'to renounce everything else. Though this 
may appear eiithiniastic,or rather extravagant. It is 
reaUy the state of my mind." Nothing great can 
ever be accompiished without enthusiasm ; but it 
requires to be a little better regulated than poor 
Barry*s. For the most' part his notions of other 
men^s talents were at this early period equally^ de- 
cided and )ust. ** The colotiring of Wilson is verjr 
nasterly," he (^>8erve8, in oi>e of hit letters, ^hia 
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Style of design is more grand^ more consistenf, and 
more poetical than ^y other person's among us;" 
His admiration, however, was not always so well 
placed; he praised the AchiUes and Patroclns of 
Hamilton,' for which he was rebiikedfey some of the 
elder brethren of the brush. He gave them a 
tasting of his spirit In two or three sarcastic sen- 
tences, in which he vindicated his right to freedom 
of opinion. They shrugged their shoulders, looked 
to one another, were imtated, and were silenced. 
Barry pursued his studies in London for a year. 
The presence and the society of Burke awed down 
the natural sharpness of his temper, and in his com- 

gany lie began to practise the courtesies of polished 
fe, and appeared in a dress becoming the station to 
which he aspired. He had already determined to 
be an historical painter. The true nature of that 
style could never, in the opinion of Reynolds, be 
ascertained, without a visit to the Sistine Chapel ; 
but such a pilgrimage could not be accomplished by 
one so poor as Barry, and he was in despair-^when 
Burke generously interposed, fitted him out for his 
journey,,and settled an annual pension upon him 
during the period of probationary study. 

On his way through France,, he admired and 
copied the Alexander drinking the Potion, by La 
Sueur^ and visited the Academy of- St. Luke, on 
which he remarks to Burke, "I don't like an 
academy; it is a thing, which, wherever it is 
foundecf, will, I think, bring the arts into contenipt, 
and, consequently, to destructioui We have two of 
them here; there are such mobs of blackguards go 
every night to acquire a trade there, as is enough to 
shock any one who has the least regard for the art. 
People send their children to make tJiem painters 
and statuaries, without learning or genius, or indeed 
any thing else, only because it is less expensive 
than mSkxng them peruquSers or shoemakers." 
With better sense, he continues, ^ drawing and 
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modelling in- die academy, with the assistanceof a 
inaster,.is not likely to mislead any one, and must 
be useful to menvof real genius." He was so much 
channed with the people and the scenery of Bur* 
gimdy, that he stopped at an inn and wrote to Burke 
'* We may talk as much as we please iibout 'culti- 
vation and plenty ; but I must honestly confess, I 
never before saw any thing but the faint glimmerings 
of it, compared with this land, where natui-e seems 
ambitious of doing every thing for herself. The 
people, who are extremely numerous, are, for the 
most part, amply emplo3red in the gathering and 
storing, of fnuts. Methinks, without any great 
poetic license, it is somewhat probable, when 
Baechus made his rounds of the earth, that his 
head-quarters must have been in one of the valleys 
of Burgundy, where, on every side, mountain peeps 
over mountain, smd appears clothed in* the. varied 
hues of the vine, interspersed with sheep and com. 
This, and the crowds of busy contented people, who 
cover the whole face of the country, make a strong 
but melancholy cmitra&t to dc miserable isle which I 
cannot help thmking of sometimes— you will ndt be 
at a loss to know that I mean Ireland^" 

At Rome Barry found letters, awaiting him, con- 
taining the agreeable assurance that his Alexander 
and the Potion, which he }\ad presented to Buike, 
was pronounced by Reynolds correct in dravnng, 
and in expression just and noble. In the lustre of 
colouring Barry never excelled, and the President 
was silent conceming-^hat matter; he counselled, 
however, the .constant study of Michael Angelo ; to 
the Sistine Chapel the young painter hastened ac- 
cordingly ; and the following are some of his obser- 
vations. " The deep knowledge of the ancients in 
anatomy is, I think, aspbservable in the Apollo aif^ 
the Antmojis; as it is in the Laocoon and the Torso, 
whose fiesh is of a more rigid texture; and the dis 
i^ipearing of the muscles as the figure apprdaches 
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tiie delicate, is the consequence of as certain obser- 
vations and principles as. their introduction would 
be 4n a figure of a different character. The know- 
ledge, freedom and greatness of -style in drawing, 
are, I think, the only part of the character of Michael 
Angelo. which has been welj understood. It has 
been, and is every day observed, that notwith- 
standing the number pf figures in the Last Judgment, 
there is but one character of body placed in a vast 
diversity of attitudes, the model of which is said to 
have been his porter. It is not so literally the case, 
though I believe he might have intended it, in con- 
formity to a prevailing opinion that at the resurribc- 
tion all bodies will^ of the same age and character. 
I do not tliink the expressions of countenance, 
either in him or in Raphael, indicate in a very clear 
and particular manner, the intentions and state of 
mutd of the persons to ^vhom this countenance is 
given." 

His letters, his conversation, his skill in drawing, 
his enthusiasip and poetic imagination, had raised 
high expectations in the minds qf English fiienchk 
The^ thought with satisfaction of the^ lich oppor- 
tunities now before him, and of the use such a man 
must make df thejn— but unfortunately controversy 
was. lus chi^f delight; and of thi« he soon found 
enough to satisfy a whole acadet^.^. it happened 
that Rome, at this period. Was visited by one of 
those gentlemen who, with a little income, a little 
learning, a little knowledge of art and a full capacity 
for speech^ wander from jpllery to gallery, delivering 
opimons tipon works of genius with a confidence 
which passes with the world for tlie o£&pring of re- 
fined taste and profound knowledge. Against this 
person the Ihsh impetuosity of Barry precipitated 
nim at once. ^ As he is a man of great civility,** 
thus he Mrrites to Burke, *'I never would have 
thought of contradicting him, had I not seen clearly 
into tke drift and tendency of his frequent hints oil 
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the incapacity of the people at home, and that a 
nod from him would set his dependents to tear up 
and trample on every thing we nold sacred. Rey- 
nolds could not draw — ^his colouring was white, was 
blue, was red, was every thing (hat would damn 
him ; he stole what he had, and mangle what he 
stole. _ Gainsborough's landscapes were mere nose- 
gays ; and West, who was so much the fashion, 
afforded a convincing proof that (h-awing was not 
sought after, and mat a true idea ' of art was 
wanting." 

To confute such a sweeping censurer as this, 
Barry could bring knowledge and sense ; but he 
was deficient in that courtesy and graciousness( of 
manner which takes- the sting out of contradiction. 
He was vehement, and he was incensed: nor did 
he seek to conceal l^s indignation ; the conseauences 
are clearly described by his own pen:— "I had no 
sooner attempted to excuse our artists from these 
aspersions — ^but I was inimediately pointed out as a 
person who, not coinciding with the designs of the 
dealers, might be dangerous in the company of 
English cavaliers, where it was necessary every 
now and' then to run out into the praises of an i»- 
different antique head, with a modem body and legs 
cobbled to it. Or of an old picture, which they 
christen in the name of this or that master, and 
which has no other merit but that— as nothing is 
visible, nothing can be objected to it. ^As the 
English have much money to lay out in virtu, and 
as they have peihaps a greater pSission for the 
ancients than tney have, generally speaking, judg- 
ment to distinguish unong them, those in whose 
hands they fall here, and to whom their commis- 
sions are sent, take care to provide heads with 
bodies and less, and vice versd. Frs^ments of all 
the gods are jumbled together, legs and heads of 
fairies and graces, till a monster id produced. 
Though for we most part intrigue and mercenaiy 
F 2 
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wijf are preralent here, truth is never witliout a 
witness.'' 

iil^this was honest, mtrepid, and imprudent. 
His fame was yet to make, and his character was 
much ^ in those men*s power, and he was made to 
feel it. Sly old antiquarians cunningly inveigled 
him into conversation, and elAibited him to the 
English travellers, as, heated with controversy^ he 
threw his sarcasms, right and left, ai;nong all who 
so^d ^d all who purchased busts without hea4^, and 
daubings of the dark masters. This consumed Jus 
time, took his attention from study, and invaded that 
tranquillity of mind which is so necessary for ail 
noble pursuits. In the midst of these distractions, 
a long and friendly letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds 
sought to reclaim him from disputation!, and bind 
him heartily to Michael Angelo and Raphael. /' If 
you should not relish their works at first;" said the 
jPresident, "which may probably be the case, as th^y 
have pone of those qualities which are captivating 
at first sight, never cease looking till you find some- 
thing like inspiration come over you, till you think 
every other painter insipid in comparison, and to be 
admired 6nly for petty excellencies." 

Barry failed to discover in the compositions of 
these iUustrious masters the entire {nroportion, and 
grace, and simplicity of the Grecian sisulpture. He 
was too ardent in his nature to keep this belief, to 
himsell'; he preached this unheard-of heresy iii 
Rome, with the fervour of a devotee ; and thus on- 
bosomed himself to Burke. " I see," he said, " in 
no part of RaphaePs works any figure that I may 
call tnjly and correctly beautiful, like the Antinous, 
or the Venus of Medici ; or any that is truly good, 
like the^ bust of Aleitander ; or sublime, like the 
Apollo.. 'As to the Torso, th^ Laocoon, and such 
like charpters, he appears not at aU qualified to 
sue(^«ed m them. As to his cartoons luid his pio* 
$iires in the Vatican« they may be more ezpressivse 
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of the pasdons, and may be more correct in a medi* 
ocrity of charactei^a little more than that which 
comes into any of tliose works, or even into hi^ Trans- 
figuration. Michael Angelo appears still less near 
the standard than Raphael. He is infinhely above 
Raphael in knowledge and correctness, yet his os- 
tentation and show of liiis,and RaphaePs art of con> 
cea^ng — ^with choice of ^ subject and pleasing well- 
wrought draperies — las want of it> bring them nearly 
to a levek at least with the bulk of mankind ; yet I 
rather beneve fewer people have attained Michael 
Angelo's merits than Rs^haePs, though no one has 
come near Raphael xmon the whole.-" 

Barry loved simple beauty of form. Re3moldi 
admired the splenaid effects of light and shade. 
The former saw and worshipped in the marbles of 
<7reece a severe and digniflea grande«ur, all attained 
without startling attitudes or violent motions the 
latter discovered the perfection of art in the profuse 
draperies, imposing effects, and quiet grace of Angele 
and Raphael. These two men were m their natures 
essentially dissimilar, and looked upon the w<H*br 
of the sreat meters with very different eyes. How 
Sir Joshua received the account of Barry's heresy 
concerning Michael Angelo we are not inibrmed, 
but we gather fipm a letter addressed to him soon 
afterwanl, tiiat Barry was unwilling to be suspected 
of coldness or indifference concerning the glories 
of the Sistine Chapel. But poor Barry was an in- 
diffel'ent dissembler: his raptures were felt to be 
artificial: the President shrugged his shoulders, as 
.^was his custom, and never advised h«n more. 

In the third year of his residence in Rome, he 
made an excursion to Naples. *' At Nitri, amiserable 
little town in the Neapolitan Territory," he says in 
one of his letters, *' are monuments \^ich gave me 
heartfelt pleasure. One is a piece of raw hide, a 
little broader than the sole of the fo6t, tied oq in 
the manner 4>f the ancient sandaL I bought a pair 
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of them, which I will put on, to show you the vil. 
lany of our cursed Gothic shoes, which, by the 
line which the termination of the upper leather 
makes upon ^e stocking, cuts off the foot from the 
leg, and loses that fine idea of one limb which is 
kept up in this vestige of a sandal. Another monu- 
ment is the manner of tying up. the 'hair of the 
woi|ien. ^ I gave one of them money — ^made draw- 
ings of it— loosed it, and made drawings again— so 
that I know every thing about it, and shjdl be of 
great use to the ladies When I come home. Blessed 
be the poverty of this people, and long may it con- 
tinue to their posterity ! it has preserved to them, 
though in a state of ignorance, Jtne elegant notions 
of their forefathers :, it has kept it out of their power 
to flaunt about after the deliriums and new-fangled 
whims of fashionable people in great cities ; aiid 
yo^ shall not be able in your Londons, your Parises 
and Romes, to cuU me out such an object as one of 
thes^ women standing near a .fountain, with her 
sweet antique-formed vase on her head. At Naples 
also, is to be aben the same way Of tying up the 
hair as -in many bustos— the cloth which lies across 
it in other heads of antiquity, and the reta, net or 
cap, inclosing €dl ; and even wit'hout quitting the 
vulgar women of Naples, I will show you among 
them all the diflerent head-dresses of the Nine 
Muses. I find the love of antiquity growing upon 
me ^very day." 

After a brief interval, fati^ed with studying from 
the antique, with discovering resemblances between 
the dresses of the Italian rustics and the .classic 
costume of Attica, ahd with gazing on Titian, whom 
he at this time preferred to all painters of these 
latter days — Barry once more sought amusement 
in disputes with fellow artists, and in hostile bick- 
eringrs with wandering virtuosi and pedestrian pic- 
ture dealers. Burke had long been sensible of this 
grievous infirmity in his friend's temper, and in a 
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series of ^oqoent and affectionate letterfl, endea- 
voured to sooth down his rugged spirit, and sugar 
over tl^e bitterness of his nature. It was all in 
vain. **You have given," thus writes Burlie, "a 
strong and, I fancy, a very faithful picture of the 
dealers in taste with you. It is very right that you 
should know su^d remark their little arts; but as 
fraud wiH intermeddle in jBvery transaction of life, 
where we cannot of^se ourselves to it with effect, 
it is by no means our duty or oinr interest to make 
ourselves yneasy, or multiply enemies on account 
of it. In particular, you may be assured that the 
traffic in antiquity, and all the enthhsiasm, fbUy, or 
fra4|d which may be in it, never did, nor never can, 
hurt the merit of living artists : quite the contrary, 
in niy opinion ; for I have ever observed that what- 
ever it be that turns the minds of men to any' thing 
relative to the aits, brings artists more and more into 
credit and repute ; and though now and then the 
mere broker and dealer in such things nins away 
with a great deal of the profit, yet in the end inge- 
nious men will find themselves gainers by the &- 
positions which are nourished and difiiised in the 
world by such pursuits. I praise exceedingly yoipr 
resolution of going on well with those whose prac- 
tices jrou cannot altogether approve— iA€r« %s ni§ 
Uvinein this world upon any other iertnun^ . 

If Barry ever formed the resolution of living om 
terms of peace with these mep. of virtu, his ^intract- 
able temper soon broke it. He was noW, by his 
own account, become so fastidious in his taste 
that even Titian could no longer please him — ^he 
looked with scorn upon all w<j^ks below his own 
airdrawn standard of excellence, and regarded and 
jad^essed with, farcastic displeasure all ''whose 
cods vrere not his gods.** It was his- misfortune 
mat he uniformly fancied himself the conqueror in 
these uncivil debates: hence a growing belief that 
the time must come when there would be a reaction 
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of popular feelings m favour of one who had braved 
martyrdom in the cause of honesty- in picture-deal- 
ing. He acknowledged, meantime, the influence of 
his enemies, in that sensitive part, the pocket, and 
said they had made his profession unprofitable — 
which he lamented, not on his own account, but for 
the sake of hid benevolent friend, Burke. " It has 
been a real grief lo me," he writes to his patron, 
•* that I could not contribute to lighten the expenses 
your good nature and generosity have led yoii into 
for me. I have nothing to say on my own behalf, 
but that I shall carry myself so, both as a maxT and 
an artist, as neyer to bring a blush on your. face, on 
my account." He imagines, however, that the in- 
civility of his opponents had ' done him some ser- 
vice, by conlirrtimg him in the resolution of playing 
a high game in .ail, and he even attributes to then* 
malice the great progress he is making in his studies. 
** I saw from the beginning that I was hated, andhated 
for the very dispositions that I relied on to recom- 
mend tne. I saw every avenue^shut up from me by 
their power and industry, except'' the glorious one 
of my profession, so I went seriously to work and 
left to them the cavaliers and the wasting away of 
their time, in dressing -up phantoms and distorted 
macaronies in my name." 

It must b6 confessed that Barry looked upon life 
with strange eyes. " Out of the nettle danger he 
loved to pluck the flower safety." By livmg at 
da^er's drawing with his brethren, he- avoided the 
expense, he said, of treats and taverns ; and to their 
satiric comments upon his colouring, he owed, he 
declared, his knowledge of the merits of Titian ! 
Having unconsciously done him these favours, his 
enemies commenced an attack uppn him personally. 
** This," he says with a smile, ^ was more in their 
power, for though the body and the soul of a picture 
will discover ttemselves on the i^^htest glancfe, yet 
you know it eould not be the same With such a 
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pock-fritted hard-featured little fellow as I am: 
... /so that I shall be surprised if you have not 
be^n frightened with the terrible accounts given of 
me." The answer 9f Mr. Burke to all thia is marked 
by his uncommon qualities of head and heart — it 
shows intimate knowledge of the world and its 
ways, and a perfect appreciation of the failings and 
excellences of the singular person to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The date^is London, J 6th September, 1769. 
" As to reports, my dear Barry, concerning your 
conduct aiid behaviour, you may be very sure they 
would have no kind of mfluence here ; for none of 
us are' of such a make as to trust- to any one's report 
for tlie character of a person whom we ourselves 
know. Until very lately I have never heard any 
thing; of your proceedings from others ; and when I 
did, it was much less than I had known from myself 
— that you had been upon ill terms \^ith the artists 
and virtuosi of Rome, without mu^h mention of 
cause or consequence. If you have improved these 
unfortunate quarrels to your advancement in your 
art, you have turned a very disagreeable circum- 
stance to a ve^^ capital adva^itage. However you 
may hate succeeded in this uncommon attempt, 
permit me to suggest to you with that friendly liberty 
which you have always had the goodness to bear 
from me, that you cannot possibly always have the 
same success, either with regard to your fortune or 
your reputation. Depend upon it that you will find 
the same competitions, the same jealousies, the •same 
arts and cabs&s, the emulations Of interest and of 
fame, and the same agitations and passions here 
that youTiaVe experienced in Italy ; and if they have 
the same effect on your temper, they will havfe just 
the same effects on your interest ; and be your merit 
what it will, you will never be allowed to paint a 
picture. It will be the same at London as at Rome, 
and the same, in Paris as In London : for the world 
is pretty nearly alike in all its parts: nay, though 
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perhaps it trould be a little inconrenient to marl 
nad a thousand times rather you should fix your 
residence in Rome than here, as I should not then 
have the mortification of seeing with my own eyes, 
ft genius of the first rank, lost to the world, himself 
and his friends, as I certa^inly must if you do not as- 
sume a manner of acting and thinking here totally 
different from what your letters from Rome have 
described to me. Tiiiat you had just subjects of 
indignation always^ and of anger often, I do noways 
doubt; who can live in the world without sqme trial 
of his patience t . But believe me, my deal: Barry,i 
that the arms with which the ill-dispositions of the 
world are tQ be combated, and the qualities by 
which it is to be- reconciled to us, and we reconciled 
ta it, are moderation, gentleness, a little indiilg^ce 
to odiers, and a great deal of distrust of ourselves ;. 
whic^ are not qualities of a, mean spirit, as some 
may possibly thmk them, but virtues of a great and 
noble kind, and such as dignify our nattire as much 
as they contribute to our repose and fortune ; for 
nothmg can be so imworlhy of a well-composed 
soul as to pass away lite in bickerings and litiga* 
tions ; in snarling and scuffing with every one about 
us. Again and again, my dear Barry, we must be 
at peace with oinr species,if not for their sakes, yet 
venr much for own,** 

The conclusion. of this memorable letter seemsr 
dictated by a species of inspiration, which, looking 
mournfully and prophetically forwards, exi^ressed in 
a few, clear, and eloquent words, the disastrous 
career of the object of all this solicittide.- 

" Think what my feelings must be, from my un 
feigned regard for y6u, and from my wishes that 
your talents nught be of use, when I see what the 
inevitable consequences must be of your persevering 
in what has hitherto been yoinr course ever since I 
knew you, and whidi you wiitl permit me to tracf> 
ML to you befoxdumd* Yoo will comis here : yoa 
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will observe what the artists are doing : and yon 
will sometimes speak disapprobation in plain words, 
and sometimes m no less expressive silence: by 
degrees you will produce some of your own works. 
They will be variously criticised : you will defend 
them: you will abuse those who have attacked you: 
expostulations, discussions, letters, possibly chal- 
lenges, will go forward — you will shun your 
brethren^— they will shun you. In the mean time 
srentlemen will avoid your friendship, for fear of 
being engaged in your quarrels : you will fall into 
distress, which will only aggravate your disposition 
for farther quarrels : you will be oWiged, for main- 
tenance, to do any thing for any body : your very 
talents will depart for want of hope and encourage- 
ment, and you will go out of the world fretted, dis- 
appointed^ and ruined. Nothing but my real re^rd 
for you could induce me to set these considerations 
in this light before you. Remember, we are bom 
to serve and to adorn our country, and not to con- 
tend with our fellow-citizens— and that in particular, 
your business is to paint and not to dispute." 

It really appears that Barry imagined himself all 
this while one of the meekest beings that ever 
tstudied the antique. The fear of some aiid the 
hatred of others he imputed to any cause save his 
own headlong impetuosity of temper; nay, he 
actually seems to have supposed that his scornM 
sallies and sarcastic criticisms would be received 
with thankfulness, since they sprung from nothing 
but zeal for the benefit of art. From the first day 
of his appearance in Rome, he took the station of a 
judge, and delivered opinions with the intrepiditf 
of one grown gray in study :and in fame. AU this 
in a young man of three or four and twenty, who 
could not as yet appeal to the excellence of his 
own works as his warran^ was not likely to be re- 
ceived with gratitude, particulaiiy by a proverbially 
thin skinned and irritable tribe* Yet he never con- 
VoL. II.--G 
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ceived he was to blame, and wrote down art as 
largely his debtor for candour and boldness. He 
defied the world, but he defended himself to Buike* 
" Your friendship is, I think, as visible in the warm 
picture you have drawn of my contentious disposi- 
tion, as in any other part of your generous conduct 
towards me ; but' then shall I assure you that I am 
not that censorious inspector and publisher of the 
defects of other artists 1 No ; you know me better, 
notwithstanding what you have said, and I know, 
whether from my vamty or my virtue, if I have 
any, you will never meet with an artist more warm 
and just to the merit of his brethren, or more in- 
clined to overlook their deficiencies than I am." 

A charge of a graver nature than infirmity of 
temper, after having long been whispered about in 

Srofessional coteries, has lately been set forth i^ 
Ir. Smith's Life of Nollekens. " Barry, the his- 
torical paintet," says this writer, "who was ex- 
tremely intimate with Nollekens at Rome, took the 
liberty one night, when they were about to leave the 
English Qoffee-house, to exchange hats with him. 
Barry's hat was edged with lace, and Nollekens' 
was a very shabby plain one. Upon his returning 
the hat next morning, he was requested by Nolle- 
kens to let him know why he left him ms gold- 
laced hat* * Why, to tell you the truth, my dear 
Joey,' answered Barry, * I fully expected assassina- 
tion last night, and I was to have been known by my 
gold laced hat.' This villanous transaction, which 
might have proved fatal to Nollekens^ I have often 
heard him relate, and he generally added, *It's 
what the Old Bailly people woidd call a true bill 
against Jem.' " 

Such is Smith's story ; and it is well known to 
many that Nollekens often related it— but never- 
theless we must receive it with distrust and sus- 
picion. Bany was fierce, sullen, and sarcastic, but 
I cannot believe him capable o€ an atrocity. At 
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all eventsr he was not a fool— and that he should 
put the life of an innocent man in jeopardy at night 
to save his own, and in the morning acknowledge 
his guilt sogaylyto his intended victim, appears in- 
credilde. Tlie story must have originated in some 
practical joke — some betting speculation, perhaps, 
upon the well-known weakness of Nollekens. No 
one who knew Barry could believe him guilty of 
conduct at once^ so base and so absurd ; and indeed 
the Sculptor appears to have sufficiently refuted the 
serious interpretation of his own story, by pro- 
moting the interests and defending the cause of 
3arry in the Royal Academy, when all others had 
forsi&en him. 

Barry had now remained five years in Rome. He 
had examined, and studied, and copied those works 
on which the world had set the seal of approbation* 
Nor had he laboured for subsistence, for the muni- 
ficence of Burke and his brothers had placed him 
above want^ he was requested to draw upon them 
for such sums as he might require beyond his stated 
allowance of fifty pounds a year. He had, in short, 
laid in an ample stock of knowledge ; and was now 
about to return to England, to carry his acquire- 
ments into practice. Something like misgivings 
from time to time came across his mind ; he had 
doubts of final success, and even fears, now and 
then, that h^ might have after all mistaken the 
jMToper course of study, and bowed to false gods. 
** Oh, I could be happy," he very movingly says, "on 
my ^oing home, to find some comer where I could 
sit down in the middle of my studies, books, and 
casts after the antique, to paint this work and others, 
Where I might have models of nature when neces* 
sary, bread and soup, and a coat to cover me ! I 
shoiild care not what became of my work when it 
was done ; but I reflect with horror upon such a 
fellow as I am, and with such a kind of art in Lon^ 
doOff with house rent to pay, duns to follow me, and 
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employers to look for. Had I studied art in a man- 
ner more accommodated to the nation, there would 
be no dread of this." 

On the 22d of April, 1T70, he left Rome, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the principal galleries which lay 
in his way home. His memorandums are nmnerous, 
and all marked by his peculiarity of character and 
idolatry of the antique. The Venus and Apollo had 
blinded him to all other excellence. " I am arrived,** 
said he, '* at that unlucky pass, that nothing will go 
down vith me but perfection, at least in some one 
of the grand essentials of a picture,. In Turin I 
saw the Royal Collection of Pictures; but, except 
one or two by Guido, which I did not like, all the 
rest are Flemish and Dutch. Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Vandyke, Teniers, and Saalken, are without the 
pales of my church ; and though I will not condemn 
them, yet I must hold no intercourse with them. 
God help you, Barry, said I, where is the use of 
your hair-breadth niceties and your antiques! 
Behold the handwriting upon the wall against you. 
In the country to which you are going, pictures of 
lemon-peels, oysters, and tricks of colour, are in as 
much request as they are here." There were moods, 
nevertheless, in which he felt the difficulty of 
Judging wisely of a work of genius, and he spoke 
truly when he said, "One painter is a very im- 
proper person to give an account of another that is 
out of the pale of his school ; they must think of 
one another as the Catholics and Calvinists do — all 
without doors is damnation." 

He reached Milan. He was unnoticed and un- 
known; his enemies were far behind; and he 
seemed in a fair way of returning to London in 
tranquillity and peace. But even here, controversy 
fell in his way, and he embraced it. The Medusa's 
Lead of Leonardi da Vinci — with its gloomy brow, 
watery eyes, and looks full of agony— had gained 
that eminent painter a place in Barry's esteem, and 
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he went to pay a visit to his celebrated Last Supper. 
His own account of what followed is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted) and too dramatic to be 
abridged. 

•♦When I came into the RefTetorio I found a scaf- 
fold ereeted, which on ascending I saw one half of 
the picture covered by a gpreat cloth : on examining 
the other part that was uncovered, I found the skin 
of colour whichx composed the picture to be aU 
cracked into little squares of about the eighteenth 
of an inch over, which were for the most part in 
their edges loosened from the wall and curling up: 
however, nothing was materially lost. I saw tlrnl 
the iHcture had been formerly repaired in some few 
places ; yet as this was not much, and as the other 
parts were untouched, there was nothing to com- 
plain of. The wonderful truth and variety of the 
expressions, so well described by Vassari and 
Rubens, and the admirable finesse of finish and te- 
Uevo taken notice of' by Armineni, were still re- 
maining. While I was examining this part of the 
picture, two gentlemen came upon the scaffold, and 
drew aside the cloth which covered the other half, 
which, to my great horror and astonishment, was 
repainted. One of those men was at great pains to 
show the vast improvements the picture was re- 
ceiving by this repainting ; but the repainting and 
the discourse eo kmdled my incfignation, that I was 
no longer master of myself. * What, sir,' said I, 
• is it possible you do not perceive how this painter 
' — ^if I can call him painter— has destroyed the pic- 
ture in every part on which he has laid his stupid 
hands 1 Do not you see that this head is distorted 
and out of drawing, that there is no longer signifi- 
cance or expression in it, that all his colouring is 
crude and wants accord? Do, sir, open your eyes, 
and compare it with the other half of the picture 
which he has not as yet buried under his cursed 
colours.' He answered me, that this was only t 
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dead coloisr, and the painter was to go oyer it a 
second time. ' Oh, confusion !' said I, ' so much tiie 
worse. If he has thus lost his way while he was 
immediately going over the lines and colours of 
LeoAardi's work, what will become of him when he 
has no longer any guide, and is left blind and aban- 
doned to his own ignorance V And turning myself 
to two friars of thetfbnvent, who stood by, 'Fathers,' 
said I, ' this picture and the painter of it have suf- 
fered much by the ignorance of your order. It was 
white-washed over some years ago; it has been 
again hurt in washing off the white ; and now you 
have got a beast to paint another picture upon it, 
who Knows no more of the matter than you do 
yourselves. There was no occasion for thus 
covering it over with new colours : it might easily 
be secured in those parts that are loosening from 
the wall, and it would stand probably as long as 
your order will.' The friar told me that he did not 
understand those matters, and that he spoke but 
very little Italian— that he was Irish, and that it was 
by order of the Count de Firmian, who was secretaiy 
of state, that this picture was repainted. * Indeed, 
then, countryman,' said I, ' the world will be very 
little obliged to Count de Firmian: it were to be 
wished, and it will be for the honour and interest of 
your convent if you can prevail upon the Count to 
spare at least what is remaining of the picture, and 
take down the scaffold immediately.'" 

Of his five years' occupations abroad, a rerr 
ipneTdl account must be rendered. Much of his 
time was consumed in this sort of warfare; a little 
was given to a very ingenious inquiry into the 
origin of Gothic arcmtecture, and to the collection 
of those historical materials which he afterward 
used in his refutation of Winkelmann ; but many 
hours, doubtless, were devoted to the proper objects 
of his professional study. His ardent spirit enabled 
him to master much in a little while; and he seems 
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to hare extmined all that was worth examination 
with care and attention. He observed, howerer* 
no method in his studies : his hom^ of attending 
the galleries were dictated by chance; and his 
mode of copying, by means of a delineator, enabled 
rdm to store away the works he liked at a cheap 
rate ; his brethren c^ed it mechanical and unartist- 
like— they might have added that he was stealing 
rather ^han acquiring. The hand of a master may 
trace by a mechanical process— that of a stndent 
must work, if it is to work to purpose, by the un- 
aided e^e. Barry outlined all the fine antique 
statues in this manner. The only c<mies in oil 
which he made were some few which he sent to 
Burke, and the only original pictures which he 

Sainted were the Adam and Eve and the Philoctetes. 
[e was, at this time, af slow and fastidious in his 
art, as rash and precipitate in his temper. 

On his arrival in England he was warmly wel- 
corned by Burke ; and the first picture which he ex- 
hibited was not unworthy of one who aspired to 
revive the faded lustre of historic painting. He 
measured himself at once with the most lovely of 
all Grecian productions, and painted Venus rising 
out of the sea. This picture is allowed, by friends 
and foes, to be an exquisite one: but he painted it 
in vain ; it excited no lively sympathy— no fresh 
emotion; the subject had been exhausted by sculp- 
tors and painters— by loftier minds and happier 
hands. It was received with cold approbation. 
Having shown his skill in the graceful and lovely, he 
desired next to grapple with what is called the 
grand style, and painted his Jupiter and Juno— a 
work better conceived than executed, exhibiting 
much majesty of outline, and no little deficiency in 
colour. But what were Jupiter and Juno to the 
public of 1773 1 The great artists of Greece and 
Italy wrought in the spirit of theur age and country ; 
they sought at home for iubjects of high cbaractejqi 
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Sst'fanutiarly known. BHt the heathen gods on 
arry's canvass appealed to no popular sympathy — 
to no national belief— to no living superstition: the 
mob marvelled what they meant, and the learned 
had little to say. 

Some kind and clever friend perceived this public 
apathy, and endeavoured to supply a stimulus in the 
Morning Post, tte classed the " Jupiter and Juno" 
Mdth the high historical works, and claimed for 
Barry a large portion of the genius necessary for 
elevating British art* Of the great artists of Italy 
he says justly, " Poetry warmed their imagination ; 
history informed them of facts, and pmlosophy 
taught them causes ; they felt the uses derived from 
these studiei^ and knew that a more thorough know- 
ledge only enables a man to think more justly. 
Possessed of great natural powers, and having thus 
cultivated them, they did not fearfully hesitate and 
observe only through the medium of another man's 
prejudices, but boldly and independently exerted 
their own faculties — they made use of their own 
cyfes to see— their own imaginations to conceive 
with, and were regulated hy their own informed 
jud^ents — and fixed upon a ground so firm, their 
works were sublime, just, and original." But those 
great painters did one thing and Barry did another. 
They, like the Greeks before them, set their imagi- 
nations to work upon subjects for which there was 
a market — Religion called art to her aid, and the 
most eloquent of Romish divines never illustrated 
her legends with the spirit and grandeur of this aux- 
iliary. To this view of the subject, Banry obsti- 
nately shut his eyes, and fared accordingly. Those 
who dii^iked his ^'.Jupiter and Juno," dwelt upon in- 
coireet drawing and defective colouring. In a work 
appealing more directly to the public feeling, a work 
of half the talent would have obtained hirfi praise. 

The " Adam and Eve," which he painted in Italy, 
and finished in London, could not be objected to on 
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these grounds. But the subject, simple as it seems, 
exacts more from art than art can readily bestow. 
To imagine two beings new created and pure, and 
fresh, from the hand of the Ahnighty fashioner, 
requires the " faculty divine" of a Milton ; and to 
embody in lineament and colours this more than 
mortal vision, would ask the hand of a Raphael. It 
was the misfortune of Barry to choose subjects of 
surpassing beauty, where success was the most dif- 
ficidt, and failure sure to be the most injurious. 

We may euess how he felt on this somewhat cold 
reception of works which he had more than insinuated 
would bring back the art of antique historic painting 
among us. We know what he did-^he left Olympus 
and the bowers of Eden, and painted the ** Deatii of 
Wolfe in the battle of Quebec." While he was busy 
with this picture, the whisper si)read that he had 
seen the error of his ways, and, in short, forsaken 
classic severity of character, and poetic freedom of 
costume, for the actual faces and dresses of the day. 
It was at length finished and exhibited. A combat 
of naked men astonished the multitude, who knew 
all ^e regiments engaged, and the cut of their regi- 
mentals. It was neither a poetic interpretation of 
the fight, nor an historical illustration, but a sort of 
mixture of both, hastily conceived and indifferently 
executed^ and only redeemed from contempt by the 
sentiment of heroism, which triumphed in the looks 
of the ex^ring general. In subjects of a poetic 
nature, fancy may clothe as ^e pleasea her own 
progeny ; but in nistoric productions, the time and 
the people must be expressed. The soldiers of 
George 11; might as well have been represented 
fighting those of Louis XV. on elephant's backs, as 
in the nakedness of the Lapithae. Bany, who had 
shortly before been elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy^ was so much offended with the way 
in which this picture was hung or talked about by 
his brethren, that he never sent another work to 
their exhibition* 
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Poverty was now a sore enemy to his peace — the 
munificence of Burke maintained him at Rome, but 
now the means of life were to be raised by his pencil, 
and on nothing that his pencil produced had patron- 
age as yet smiled. His parents, with whom his 
correspondence seems to have been but casual, were 
not in a condition to render him assistance. Dr. 
Sleip:h, his early friend, was dead. The ungainliness 
of his manners, the caustic sharpness of his remarks, 
and his sudden resentments repelled those who were 
willing to serve him. He listened to the good coun- 
sel of Burke with growing impatience — ^nor was he 
long in making even that friend of friends feel the 
fierceness of ms nature. 

He had always professed a strong aversion to 
portrait-painting: some ascribed this to envy of 
Keynolds, others to his own want of skill in that 
line of art ; and Dr. Brocklesby, wishing to bi-eak 
the spell, requested Burke to sit to Barry. Barry 
agreed ; but he had his own peculiar notions of the 
etiquette to bp observed in a painter's studio, and more^ 
over was in a mood approaching to ill humour with 
Burke for his intimacy with Reynolds. Burke called 
repeatedly to commence the sittings for his portrait, 
but pre-enffagements were pleaded, and a da^'s no- 
tice was demanded — ^more as a matter of form, it 
would seem, than of necessity. His patience failed 
him, and he wrote the following letter : " It has been 
very unfortunate for me that my time is so irregu- 
larly occupied that I can never with certainty tell 
beforehand when I shall be disengaged. I waited 
on you exactly at half an hour after eleven, and had 
the pleasure of finding you at home ; but as usual, 
so employed as not to permit you to undertake this 
disagreeable business. I have troubled you with 
this letter, as I think it necessary to make an ex- 
cuse for so frequent and importunate intrusions. 
Much as it might flatter my vanity to be painted by 
80 eminent an artist, I assure you that, knowing I 
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had no title to that honour, it was only in compliance 
with the desire often repeated of our common friend, 
that I have been so troublesome." 

It is to the honour of Barry that this letter touched 
him deeply. He disliked, indeed, its air of distant 
courtesy and its ironical tone, but Burke had been 
kind when friends were f^w and much needed, and 
he was unwilling to lose him, as well he might. 
*• What am I to understand from all this," was his 
answer, " surely there must be something in your 
mind, what is it ? I should be glad to know in its 
full extent, and permit me to say that I ought not 
to be left in ignorance of any matter that is likely 
to make a breach between us. As to Dr. Brockles- 
by's picture, it is a miserable subject to be made the 
ground of a quarrel with me. I will paint it, as I 
Sways was earnestly inclined to do, when I can 
get a sitting uppn the terms that are granted to all 
other painters. I only begged the notice of a day 
beforehand, and you well know that much more is 
required by others, and from the very nature of the 
thing it must be evident that business cannot be 
carried on without it.'* 

The reader may be curious to learn how such 
controversies are carried on between a touchy artist 
and a fastidious sitter. Burke again wrote to assure 
Barry that he had no wish to offend him, nor was it 
from any vanity that he desired to be painted, but 
merely to oblige Dr. Brocklesby. He nad sat for 
his portrait five times — twice in little, and three 
times in large, and had always gone to the easel 
without giving previous notice. " A picture of me," 
he observed, ** is now painting for Mr. Thrale, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and in this manner, and in this 
only. I will not presume to say that the conde- 
scension of some men forms a rule for others. I 
know that extraordinary civility cannot be claimed 
as a matter of strict justice. In that view, possibly, 
you may be right. It is not for me to dispute with 
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yoiu I hav« ever looked up with teyerence to merit 
of all kindst and have learned to yield submission 
even to the caprices of men of parts. I shall cer- 
tainly obey your conunands, and send you regular 
notice whenever I am able." 

This idle and uncalled-for debate terminated cre- 
ditably for both-^in reconciliation and renewaLof 
friendship. Barry >iras ashamed of his obstinacy, 
and Burke relented towards- one whom the world 
was not using according to his merits. The por- 
trait, which caused the *' angry parle," was finished 
soon afterward, and was considered a good likeness 
and a skilful work. In this lucrative line of art, he 
might, no doubt, have obtained distinction, if he 
could have surmounted his reluctance to commence 
limner of the population at large. But the poetic 
feeling of Barry refused all sympathy with sordid 
looks and vulgar costume, and he was content to 
starve in the service of that muse who, 

** With rapt aoal sitting in her eyM,** 

desired him to be daring, and to think only of lofty 
themes. 

His next cabinet pictmres — Mercury inventing the 
L)rre, and Narcissus admiring himself in the Water 
— ^were much admired among the imaginative. The 
latter owed its existence to a conversation with his 
illustrious ^end, during the sittings of his portrait. 
•* On what works of fancy are yoi^ employed now 1" 
said.Burke. " On this little slight thing," said Bar- 
ry, holding up the picture, " it is young Mercury in- 
venting tl^ L3nre. The god, you know, found a tor- 
toise shell at break of day on the seashore, and 
fashioned it into a fine instnunent of music." " I 
know the story," replied Burke, "such were the 
firuits of early rising— he is an industrious deity, 
and an exatnple to man. I will give you a compa- 
nion tojt. Narcissus wasting time looking at h^m'- 
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nity.'' Tlie Narcissus ^-as painted, thrown aside, 
and lost— the Mercury is a sweet and classic pro* 
duction— ^^I'hsps one of the happiest of the paintei^s 
works. The ^ stands on the seashore, with the 
shell of a tortoise in his hand, listening to the sound 
which one of its extended fibres has emitted to the 
touch of his finger. The future instrument dawns 
upon his mind — and Cupid, inspired with the same 
thoufi;ht, presents him with an additional string, 
which he has plucked from his bow. 

The thoughts of Barry dwelt ever on magnificent 
undertakings, and he imagined that grandeur and 
sublimity lesided only in scenes of vast extent. He 
believed too that the Reformed as well as the Romish 
Church required the aid of art to illustrate its tenets, 
and animate its devotees — a dream in which the 
painters of the British school have persisted for a 
centuiT. He heard, therefore, with undissembled 
joy, of the proposal to ^mbdHsh the cathedral of 
Saint Paul with paintings of^a scriptural nature, 
corresponding in dimensions with its dome and its 
panels, and he hastened to offer his services, with 
the hope of seeing the splendour of the Sistine ri- 
Talled in London. He thus writes concerning it to 
the Duke of Richmond. ** The Dean anil Chapter have 
agreed to leave the ornamenting of St. Paul's to the 
Academy, and it now rests with us to give permis- 
sion to such painters as we shall thimk qualified to 
execute historical pictures of a certain size, I be- 
fieve from fifleen to twenty feet high. We also in- 
tend to set up a monument there— Pope is mentioned 
— ^e sculptor is to be paid by 8ubsc:ription, and a 
benefit from the playhouse. I propose d this matter 
to the Academy about a year since, a little after my 
being admitted an associate, and I hacl long set my 
heart upon it, as the only means for i establishing m 
0olid manly taste for real art, in plac^e of our con« 
temptible passion for the daubing of jinconsequen- 

Vol. n.— H 
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tial Ihincs, portraits of dogs, landscapes, ^« — Ibings 
whidb the mind, which is the soul of surt, having no 
concern in them, have hitherto served to disgrace as 
over all Europe." It is in his own house that the 
Englishman has set up the images which he loves to 
worship. The annuad multitudes of pointings, all 
of a social and domestic character, which the Aca- 
demy exhibits, are to be viewed with respect, since 
they bear witness to the general cultivaticm of home- 
bred happiness : but Barry regarded all such com- 
positions as no better than unblushing indications 
of insular stupidity. He resolved to lend no coun- 
tenance to this domestic heresy in art, and deter- 
mined to endure every privation in the exaltation of 
his profession. '* I have taken great pains," he said, 
" to fashion myself for this kind of Quixotism : to 
this end I have contracted and simplified my crav- 
ings and wants, and brought them into a very narrow 
compass." .There is no doubt but he would have 
enjoyed all the Itixury of privation, had he painted 
a few twehty-feet square pictures for the cathedral 
of St. Paul's, since they were to be done at the 
proper cost, not of the church, but of the Academi- 
cians. The subject which Barry selected, was the 
Jews rejecting Christ when Pilate entreated his 
release— he probably made no progress in the 
sketch, and allowed the picture to lie embodied in 
his imaginatioin till the sanction of the hierarchy 
should let his pencil loose* 

The obstinacy of the Bishop of London, to which 
we have already alluded, made all this enthusiasm 
vain ; and gre^t and stormy was Barry^s indignation. 

While the project concerning St. Paul's was yet 
in suspense, he found time to execute his Chiron and 
the Acliilles, 4 work of classical beauty and simpli- 
city — ^which wjas purchased by Mr. Palmer at the sin- 
gular rate of iwenty guineas perjigurt. This me- 
chanical mbde^of calculation seems to have been the 
artist's own iqjVention, for in a letter ^ the Duke of 
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Ricfambiid, concerning a incture which his mce had 
commissioned, there occurs the following character- 
istic passage. *< My finances are pretty low at pre- 
sent therefore, if your grace should think proper to 
Bend me any part of the price of the picture, it would 
come venr Oi^rtunely. I count upon isix figmes in 
it, and I had twenty guineas a figure for the picture 
I sold to Mr. Palmer, of Chiron and Achilles.'* The 
answer of the nohleman is in keeping with Barry's 
letter. **If I recollect right," said his grace, "the 
picture of Stratonice has but four capit^ figures in 
It, the other two being only companions ; however, 
I do not mean to value the picture by the number 
of figures* On the other side of this paper I send 
you a draft on my banker for a hmufred guineas, 
which I should hope you will think a sufficient price 
for the picture ; but if you do not, I will immediately 
send you another draft for twenty more." 

When the Bishop of London at length rejected 
the ofier of the Royal Academy, it occurred to the 
Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, tluit they might avail them- 
selves of this spirit of liberality, and have their 
rooms at the Adelphi covered by ihe sur[dus talent 
of the land, free of all expense. The passions of 
the painters, like those of the poet, seemed raging 
like so many devils to get vent in historic composi- 
tion, and valentine Green, the Secretary of the 
Society, was authorised to open the doors of the 
ffreat rooms of the Adelphi for their accommodation : 
but ere this happened the Academy had taken ano- 
ther view of the matter, and they refused the offer. 
Barry, whose hopes Jwd been raised high, was 
deeply grieved at this second disappointment; he 
imagined that he saw in it the extinction of all his 
dreams, and that the grand historic style had bowed 
its supremacy for ever before that domestic idol, 
portraiture. Having failed in painting the nation 
into a love of the historic art, he resmved to makt 
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a laat effort, and, if possible, write them into it : 
— ^and hence his '* Inquiry into the Real and Ima» 
ffinary Obstractions to the Progress of Art in £ng(- 
land." 

A ift^ork of this sort had been long in his fancy. 
It was suggested while he was at Rome by the igno- 
rant taunts of foreigners, that the ffemus of the 
British isles was too cold for works of fine imagina- 
tion. Talent had been set down in the stnuiffe 
theories of Montesquieu and Winkelmann as the 
I»poduet of latitude, and the ardent fancy and deli- 
cacy of feeling which went to the composntion of 
noble works, were compared to vines, which, pro- 
ducing rich and luscious clusters in the sunny valet 
of France and Italy, 3rield only hard, sour, and 
starveling buds in the cold, mmst climate of Eng- 
land, llie Inquiry of Bairy had a twofold purpose i 
the refutation of mese visionaries, and a vindication 
of his own the<»ry, that art, before it covdd be 
honourable to England, required to devote itself 
fuUy to historic composition. 

His answer to Winkelmann was triumphant, if 
the victory which common sense obtains over ab- 
surdity can be called a triumph. He refused all 
help nrom scientific reasoning, and proved by the 
evidence of history, that whatever influence the sun 
might have on the fruits of the earth, the rise, the 
glory, and degradation of nations had come from 
moral causes, in which neither climate nor season 
had any share. In Greece the warmth of the sun 
was ever the same, and the recurrence of the sea* 
eons also ; com, wine, and oil, all excellent in their 
kinds, had been produced, during all periods, and are 
now produced, yet the fine arts are extinguished, 
and national capacity gone. If Greece hadlier day 
of glory, the same had happened to modem Italy— 
her long line of illustrious artists had come to an 
end ; yet the land yielded as richly as ever its annual 
carop of fniiL Having crashed the principle on 
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which ihit exclusive system of senilis is founded, 
he handled with indignant yigfour the insulting infer- 
ence that the capacity of England was unequal to 
hig^ art. He claimed superiority for the British in 
works of mental grandeur and loftiness of imagina^ 
iioju and pointed out Spenser, and Shakspeare, and 
Milton, as abounding in the finest pictures, and in the 
noblest and loveliest images of beauty. 

Of a work which may be considered as the first 
literary production of the Royal Academy, the 
offspring of a mind iiill of knowledge, and animated 
by more than common enthusiasm, it may be proper 
to transcribe some specimens. ^' It is a misfortune,** 
says Barry, " never entirely to be retrieved, that 
painting was not suffered to grow up among us at 
the same time with poetry and the other arts and 
sciences, while the genius of the nation was yet 
forming its character in strengtli, beauty, and refine- 
ment: it would have received a strength and a 
polish, and it would, in its turn, have ffiven to our 
poetry a gieater perfection in one of its master- 
features, in which, Milton and Spenser excepted, it is 
rather somewhat defective. But the nation is now 
formed, and perhaps more than formed, and there is 
cause to fear that it may be too late to expect the 
last degree of perfection in the arts, firom what we 
are now likely to produce in an age when, peihaps, 
£rothy affectations, and modish, corrupt, silly opi- 
nions, of foreign as well as of domestic growth, have 
but too generally taken place of that masculine 
vigour and purity of taste so necessary both for the 
artist and for his employer. Let us suppose ever so 
jnany fortunate circumstances to concur in leading 
an artist into such a tract of study, among old stones 
and old canvass, as that he may be jable to assimilate 
the pure, rigid, beautiful, simple taste of the Greeks 
and the old Italians with his own substance and ob« 
servations on nature ; yet afterward, if he should 
unfortunately happen to find that the era of those 
H9 
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qualities has either not arrived, or is long tiac^ 
passed away, among the people who are, generally 
speaking, to be his employers, and that they have but 
bttle of that grandeur of idea and elevation of mind 
which will encourage him in the pursuit of extraor- 
dinary thmgs, what is he to do 1 His great advan- 
tages over meaner artists will infalUbly lie by, 
mouldering a\ifay through idisease, and he must con- 
lent himself with a contest of little value, mere 
matters of execution.'' 

He laments, like a greater man, that he has come 
mn hour too late, and fallen on evil and ignorant times, 
when common transcripts of nature and fine colours 
were triumphing over historic art ; and he imputes 
the discouragement of native works of genius to the 
admiration of all that is of foreign growth— to the 
ignorant enthusiasm of the rich, who, while pourinff 
out their money and their praise on the rubbish and 
oflRad of the easel, devoutly believed they were buy- 
in^ and worshipping Raphael, Titian, and Correggio. 
His words are strong, and near the truth. ** jUtful 
men, both at home and abroad, have not failed to 
avail themselves of this passion for ancient art, as it 
afforded a fine coverlet for imposition — ^for vending, 
in the names of those great masters, the old copies. 
Imitations, and studies of all the obscure artists that 
have been working in Italy, Flanders, and other 
places for two hundred years past. These things are 
to be had in great plenty, and may be, as I have often 
known at Rome, baptized * first thoughts,' * second 
thoughts, with alterations,' * duplicates,' and what 
not. It would be endless to give an account of aU 
the various ways in which our antiquaries and pic- 
ture-dealers, both at home and abroad, camr on the 
business of imposition. The Pope and the States of 
Venice, and other Italian commimities, have set their 
seals upon all pictures worth keeping, and not one 
ean be moved by means of either persuasion or 
iNTibery. This ill-fated country of ours is thmfbvi 
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cnrnmed with nothing but rubbish from abroad, and 
our artists at home must necessarily, to avoid risking 
4he displeasure of their patrons, favour this mockery 
and cheat put upon them. Hie absurd abuse of oui 
love of art is the disgrace of our countiy and age , 
it has long lain like a dead weight upon the loins of 
national improvement." 

The audacious honesty of this eminent man con- 
spired against his success in art: he talked and 
wrote down the impressions of his {pencil. Having 
«atirized the great dry-nurses of British art, whose 
cold and ungenial bosoms froze in£ant excellence to 
death, he thus handles the living painters themselves. 
** There are, to be sure, but few artists whose per- 
sonal interests happen to be embarked in the same 
txHtom with the digniQr of the art, and consequently 
with the interests of the public : but there ^re a few ; 
and as for the many who have no part in this exer- 
tion of Superior art, they ought in conscience to con- 
tent themselves Mdth the greater profits which in this 
commercial country must ever follow the practice of 
the lower branches, especially as they cannot expect 
to keep up for ever the false weight and importance 
which they have assumed in consequence of those 
greater gettings. It is therefore to be hoped that 
ttiey will no longer find it practicable to play the part 
of the dog in the manger as they have 'hitherto 
done ; for mdeed a great many of the blocks and 
impediments thix>wn in the way of superior art 
have been owing to the secret workings and ma- 
chinations of those interested men." 

All this added new enemies to tlie old ; nor am I 
sure that Barry's limited theory of excellence in art 
is at all just. Scenes of historic or religious gran- 
deur ought no more to retain the exclusive monopoly 
of the pencil, than of the pen. The poetry of tb« 
nation nas given an echo to every cord of feeling. 
The love of woman, and the courage of man, look 
Jiardly less beautiful in the minstrers humble song 
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than in the loftiest epic. We are satiated with the 
clangor of tlie trumpet, and long for the breathing 
of tiie lute ; and were the whole earth planted with 
roses of Sharon and lilies of the valley, such is the 
desile of human nature for variety, that we would 
grow weary of walking amid perfume, and sigh for 
the thistle and the daisy, the harebell and the heather. 
The monotony which the artist recommends, though 
a monotony of excellence, would tire us at last. 
We would long for humbler things—for scenes in 
which all could sympathize— for fireside looks and 
familiar faces. 

Having disposed of all inferior painters, cunning 
connoisseurs, and tricky antiquarians, he turned to 
the religion of the land, with some bitterness. 
** Where religion,'* says he, " is affirmative and ex- 
tended, it gives a loose and an enthusiasm to man's 
fancy, which throws a spirit into the air and man- 
ners, and stamps a diversity, life-quickness, sensi- 
bility, and expressive significance, over every thing 
they do. In another place, religion is more negative 
and contented : being formed in direct opposition to 
the firsts its measures are regulated accordingly: 
much pains are taken to root out and remove every 
^ thing that gives wing to the imagination, and so to 
regulate the outward man by a torpid inanimate 
composure, gravity, and indifference, that it may 
attend to nothing but the mere acts of iiecessity, 
every thing else being reputed idle and vain. Men 
-so formed had as few words as buttons; the tongue 
spoke almost without moving the lips ; and the cir- 
cumstances of a murder were related with as little 
emotion as an ordinary mercantile transaction. 
Some kinds of religion appear to be the graves of 
art, of genius, of sensibility, anJof all the finer and 
more spiritusd parts of the human faculties : other 
religions have been the nurse and the mother of 
them; they have embraced all the arts: poetry, 
painting, music, architecture, and every e&>rt ii 
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ingenuity were employed in giving a force and a 
furtherance to their views." 

Barry looked upon the Pope as a President, and 
mx>n the Romish church as the Queen of Academies. 
To an ardent proselvte of the Catholic system, 
painting appeared a lawful auxiliary ; and as an 
artist he was willing to believe it a most eiBcient 
one : but he spoke like a painter, though he spoke 
with much knowledge, for he had considered every 
subject which art either aids or adorns. 

Dissertations on the fine arts were uncommon; 
popular a£Eection had not been so fully awakened as 
to enable the multitude to understand and feel the 
importance of this memorable work. It had the 
repulsive aspect of a controversial treatise ; and was 
coldly received by all, save a coterie of artists and 
antiquarians, who were stxms by its satiric energy. 
I am afraid I must impute to this production, in some 
degree at least, the ultimate estrangement of hif 
best and greatest fViend. It was no longer '^my 
dear Barry" and your ^faithful friend, Edmund 
Burke:" correspondence was carried on through 
the frosty inedium of the third person, and there 
wais now no overflowing warmth either of affection 
or advice. A sort of diplomatic civility took the 

^of kmdness ; and Barry had to learn the me- 
loly task of addressing an old and tried friend 
in the language of mere acquaintance. To con- 
tinue on intimate terms with one so fierce of nature, 
it was necessary to become his partisan : he ex- 
pected those who loved him should share his griefs, 
and resent whatever he thought worthy of resent- 
ment. To become Barry's friend, was like being a 
fiecond in a duel of old, when both principals' and 
seconds drew their swords and fought the quarrel 
out. Into disputes with a rich and infiuential body 
of men, Burke was likely to be slow in precipita- 
ting himself: he felt that his friend Re3molds was 
A sufferer from the pen and tongue of Barry, and he 
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was glad to retire to such a distance, as gave him 
the power to remain neuter in these unhappy con- 
tests. Intercourse, hoth personally and by letter, 
continued between them: it never mdre resumed 
ihe affectionate cordiality of earlier years. 

A gradual change had taken place both in the 
person and the temper of Barry. He neglect6d his 
dress, lived sullenly and alone, and held intercourse 
with few of those men who influence the fame and 
fortune of artists. He seemed ever in a revery, 
out of which he was unwilling to be roused. The 
history of his life i^ the tale of splendid works con- 
templated and seldom begun — of theories of art, 
exhibiting the confidence of genius and learning — 
and of a constant warfare, waged against a coterie 
of connoisseurs, artists, and antiquarians, who ruled 
the realm of taste. The high distinction which he 
claimed, as follower of the grand style, rendered it 
necessary, he imagined, that he should vindicate 
his title. To think and to act were matters of the 
same moment with one so enthusiastic. He deter- 
mined to offer his pencil to the Society of Arts ; and 
applied for permission to adorn their great room 
with a series of historical paintings, aU from his 
own hand, and wholly at his own expense. When 
he made this magnificent offer, he had but sixteen 
shillings in his pocket, and was aware that, if it 
were accepted, he must have to steal time from 
sleep to supply him with the means of life. He 
was willing to lie hard, live mean, and dress coarsely, 
with the hope of being heard of hereaftler : he was 
truly one of those ardent spirits who hunger and 
thirst after distinction, and whom the narrow and 
the sordid reproach, as idle dreamers and fantastic 
enthusiasts. " I thought myself bound," he says, 
•* in duty to the country, to art, and to my own charac- 
ter, to try whether my abilities would enable me to 
exhibit the proof as well as the argument.'* The 
Society gave prompt nermission: he stipulated for 
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notihmg but the free exercise of his own judgment, 
free admission at all times to his midertaking, and 
that the necessary models should be proyidedfor 
him without expense. 

He had now *• ample room and verge enough" to 
exhaust his powers of imagination, and exhibit aU 
his knowledge and skill. The subject which he 
selected for illustration was Human Improvement 
— ^presenting a succession of varied pictures^ of 
society. He divided the whole into six compart- 
ments. " We begin,** said the artist, describing his 
own conceptions, *'with man in a savage state, full 
of inconvenience, imperfection, and misery, and we 
follow him through several gradations of culture 
and happiness, which, after our probationary state 
here, are finally attended with beatitude or misery. 
The first is the story of Orpheus; the second, a 
Harvest-home or Thanksgiving to Ceres and Bac- 
chus; the third, the Victors at Olympia ; the fourth. 
Navigation, or the Tnumph of the Thames; the 
fifth, the Distribution of Premiums in the Society 
of Arts ; and the sixth, Elysium, or the State of 
final Retribution. Three of these subjects are 
poetical; the others liistorical.*' He commenced 
these works in 1777, and finished them in 1783. A 
fl^ort description may not be unacceptable. 

The first picture represents Orpheus as the founder 
of Grecian civilization, uniting in one character the 
legislator, divine, philosopher, poet, and musician. 
He stands in a wild and savage country, surrounded 
by people as uncultivated as tlieir soil, to whom, as 
messenger of the gods, he is pouring out his song 
of instruction, accompanied by the music of the 
lyre. The hearers of this celestial delegate are 
armed with clubs, and clad in the skins of wild 
beasts ; they have courage and strength, by which 
they subdue lions and tigers ; but they want wisdom 
for their own protection and for that of their off- 
spring. In illustration of tiiis, a matron is seen, at 
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$, Uttle distance fiom the cbor of her hut, miUdnff 8 
goat, while her children are about to become me 
prey of a lion ; two horses are run down by a tiger; 
and a damsel, carrying a dead fawn, leans on the 
shoulder of her male companion. ^ I wished to 
glance," said the painter, '*at a matter often ob- 
served by trarellers, which is, that the value and 
estimation of women increase according to the 
growth and cultivation of society, and that among 
savage nations they are in a condition little better 
than the beasts of burden." In the distance, Ceres 
descends on the world ; and by the side of Orpheus 
lie pa^tf an eggi a bound lamb, and materials for 
sacrifice. 

The second piece exhibits a dance of youths and 
maidens round the terminal figure of Pan. On one 
side appears the father of the harvest feast, with a 
white staff or rustic sceptre in his hand, accompanied 
by his wife; on the other is a group of peasants, 
carousing amid rakes and ploughs, and fruits and 
flowers ; while behind the whole, two oxen are seen 
drawing a load of com to the threshing-floor. 
Ceres, Bacchus and Pan overlook from the clouds 
tiiis scene of innocent festivity. A farm-house, 
with all its in-door and out-door economy is there. 
Love, too, and marriage mingle in the scene: 
children abound; rustic games are not forgotten; 
and ag[ed men* repose on the ground, applauding 
sports in which they can no longer participate. 

The third [HCture, the crowning of the victors in 
the Olympian games, shows the judsfes seated on a 
throne, bearing the likenesses of Solon, Lycurgus 
and other legislators, and trof^ies of Salamis,^ 
Marathon, and Thermopyis. Before them pass the 
victors crowned ; people are crowding to look oh 
them. The heroes, poets, sages, and philoscfphers 
of Greece are present. Pindar leads the chorus : 
Hiero, of Syracuse, follows in his chariot : Diagorus, 
the Bhodian, is borne round the stadium on the 
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t^otdders of his vicforions sons : Pericles is seen 
speakings to Cimon; i^ile Socrates, Anaxagoras, 
and Euripides listen, and Aristophanes laug&s 
and scoffs. 

The fourth piece descends to modern times, and 
the scene is laid at home. The Thames triumplw 
in the presence of Drake, Raleigh, Cabot, and Cooke* 
Mercury, as Commerce, accompanies tfiemj and 
Nerefds are carrying articles of nmnufactiure and 
industry. Some of these demi-celestial porters are 
more sportive than laborious, and others still more 
wanton than sportive. As music is connected 
closely with all matters of joy and triumph, Bumey, 
the composer, accompanies Drake and Raleigh, and 
cheers them with his instrument. 

The fifth picture is a meeting of the members of 
the Society of Arts, discoursing on the manufac- 
tures, commerce, and liberal pursuits of the country, 
and distributing the annual premiums. It is an as- 
semblage of the chief promoters of the institution, 
male and female, with the gratuitous addition of 
Johnson and Burke. 

The sixth picture is a view of Elysium. Mental 
Culture conducts to Piety and Virtue, and Piety and 
Virtue are rewarded by Immortal Happmess. la 
a picture forty-two feet long, the artist had room 
for the admission of many of the great and the 
good of all nations. Greece and Rome, France, 
Italy, and England, supplied him largely ; and he 
has endeavoured to bring together the chief of their 
distinguished sons in one connected group, over 
which a splendour is shed from between the wings 
of angels. 

Those who have examined these extraordinary 
works will hardly dispute that the artist grappled 
with a subject too varied, complicated, and profound 
for the pencil. The moral grandeur of tlie under- 
taking, and the historical associations which it 
awakened, together with the room which it afforded 
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for the display of imagination, imposed upon the 
ardent and indiscriminating Barry, and he pro- 
bably bejgfan 

With dMperate eharcoal roand the daxl^enM waUi 

of the Adelphi,— in the belief that the subject would 
unfold and brighten upon him by degrees* But the 
sunrise of knowledge, and the full day of art and 
science, involved discoveries and inventions which 
painting could not well find shape nor colour to ex- 

Eress. The fault of the work lies in the subject : 
e that runs cannot read, and he who reads cannot 
always understand. The description, by^ Barry's 
own pen, opens the secret somewhat : without it 
these six pictures, instead of presenting one con- 
tinual story — simple in conceptipn and unembar- 
rassed in detail — would appear like so many splendid 
riddles. The p'and style (which our artist thought 
to revive in this fashion) is the simplest of all, and 
can be comprehended without comment. . 

That Jonas Hanway left a guinea instead of a 
shilling, for his admission to see the Adelphi pic- 
tures — that Johnson beheld " a grasp of mind in 
them which he could find nowhere else" — and that 
Townley declared they were " composed upon the 
true principles of the best paintings," are sayings 
and doings sufficiently notorious, and which have 
had and wiU have their weight with the world. Nay, 
Lord Aldborou?h wrote to the artist such praise as 
I am half afraid to transcribe. " When I return to 
town, I shall again and again visit these unequalled 
performances: they will stand the comparison of 
the past and the test of future ages, for originality 
of design, instruction, colouring, energy and dis- 
position of figure, and judgment and success in the 
invention and execution. You have taken in all the 
perfections, combined all the qualities of Raphael, 
Titian, Guido, and the most celebrated artists of 
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the Grecian and Roman schools ; and your literary 
works prove that you possess all the liberal arts as 
well as paintings ; and reflect equal honour on the 
age we Uve in, as shame on this country for the 
want of due encouragement. My house and for- 
tune are at your service till your fortune equal your 
abilities." I know not what answer was returned 
to this splendid offer. 

On those six pictures Barry spent six years — ^in- 
stead of three, which he had originally contem- 
plated — a miscalculation that involved him in many 
difficulties, out of which he strove to extricate him- 
self by uncommon frugality, self-denial, and labour 
during the periods he should have reserved for re- 
pose. He gave his day to the Adelphi, and much 
of his night to hurried drawings and hasty en- 
gravings, by the profits of which he sustained life. 
*' He has recorded some of his prints," says Dr. 
Fryer, *' as done at this time-'-such as his Job, Birth 
of Venus, head of Lord Chatham, King Lear. 
Many lighter things were done at the pressure of 
the moment, and never ovmed." During the pro- 
gress of the work he began to perceive, and perhaps 
to feel, the approaches of want ; and to keep tins 
adversary of genius at bay, he applied to Sir George 
Savile — a leading member of the Society of Arts — 
to communicate his situation to his brethren, and 
by a small subscription enable him to exist till he 
had finished the undertaking. The appeal was in 
vain. Nay, he experienced some difficulty in ob- 
taining that allowance for models and colours for 
which he had expressly stipulated, and was sub- 
jected to the official insolence of the acting secre- 
tary. The Society afterward reflected, that it would 
be injurious to aUow a man to starve whom they 
mi^ht have to bury, and thev accordingly kept his som 
and body together — first, by two donations of fifty 
guineas each, and the gift of a gold medal, and, lastly, 
two hundred guineas at the conclusion of the work. 
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That Barnr was very proud of his perfonnancfe 
may be easily believed. '* It will be exceedingly 
hard,'' he says, in his celebrated letter to the Dilet- 
tanti Society, *• if the benefit of the laws should be 
withheld from the painter of such a work as that on 
Human Culture; which, for public interest and 
ethical utility of sulgect— for the castigated purity 
of Grecian design — for beauty, grace, vigorous 
effect, and execution — stands so successfully in the 
view and neighbourhood of the so justly celebrated 
Orleans collection." There were many to smile at 
the absurdities of some parts of the Six Pictures, 
who could not feel the depth of mind which sought 
to unite them into one harmonious whole. To see 
the River Thames carried by Tritons, and Dr. Bumey 
in the costume of the year 1778 playing a tune to 
Drake and Raleigh, excited laughter. '^ I am by no 
means pleased,'' said a Dowager, putting her fan 
before ner face, " to see p)od Dr. Bumey with a 
parcel of naked girls dabbhng in a horse pond." A 
young lady from the north, of great beauty and wit, 
went to take a look at the painter's Elysium. She 
looked earnestly for a while, and said to Mr. Barry, 
" The ladies have not yet arrived in this Paradise of 
yours." '* O, but they have, madam," said the 
painter, with a smile ; ** they reached Elysium some 
time 1^ ; but I could find no place so fit for creap 
tures so bright and beautiful as behind yon very 
luminous cloud— they are there, and very happy, 1 
assure you>" 

As a relief from the toil of this extensive work, 
he took up his pen, and in a long and able descrip- 
tion and dissertation maintained the excellence both 
of the subject he had chosen, and the way in which 
he had handled it. This performance, amid all its 
knowledge and eloquence, has a strong infusion of 
Intter feeling; the aUusions to those who grow rich 
and important in pursuing the more sordid branches 
of arty are frequent and sharp. *^ Mr. Bany's exhi% 
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bition,^' writes Dr. Johnson, ^ was opened the same 
day, and a book was. published to recommend it, 
which, if you read, you will find decorated with 
some satirical strictures of Sir Joshua Re3molds 
and others. I have not escaped. You must think 
with some esteem of Barry for the comprehension 
of his design.'* These sarcasms of Barry produced 
a letter bearing in every line the mental mipress of 
Edmund Burke : it was universally ascribed to his 
pen, though to this moment unacknowledged. The 
imagination, the vigour of thought, the varied 
knowledge and skill of hand which the Six Pic- 
tures display, are at the outset admitted, and then 
the critic quits the canvass to fall sharply upon the 
dissertation. Barry had spoken with levity or 
irreverence of the art of portrait-painting; he had 
drawn a distinction between the poetic and the 
merely imitative, which separated tnem as far as 
the south is from the north. Burke urges the 
propriety of imiting both in historic composition, 
thus: 

• "Without the power of combining and abstract- 
ing, the most accurate knowledge of forms and 
colours will produce only uninteresting trifles ; but 
without any accurate knowledge of forms and 
colours, the most happy power of combining and 
abstracting will be absolutely useless ; for there is 
no faculty of the mind which can bring its energy 
into effect, unless the memory be stored with ideas 
for it to work upon. These ideas are the materials 
of invention, which is only a power of combining 
and abstracting, and which, without such materials, 
would be in the same state as a painter without can- 
vass, boards, and colours. Experience is the only 
means of acquiring ideas of any kind, and continued 
observation and study upon one class of objects 
the only way of rendering them accurate. The 
painter who wishes to make his picture what fine 
pictures must be^nature elevated and improved—' 
13 
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must first of all gain a perfect knowledge of nature 
as it is. Before he endeavours, like Lysippus, to 
make men as they ought to be, he must know how 
to render them as they are; he must ac^quire an 
accurate knowledge of all parts of their body and 
countenance. To know anatomy will be of little 
use, unless physiology and physiognomy are joined 
with it, so that the artist may know wtiat peculiar 
combinations and proportions of features constitute 
different characters, and what effect the passions 
and affections of the mind have upon those features. 
This is a science which all the theorists in the world 
cannot teach, and which can. only be acquired by 
observatio];^, practice, and attention. It is not by 
copying antique statues, or by giving a loose to the 
imagination in what are balled poetic^ compositions, 
that artists will be enabled to produce works of real 
merit, but by a laborious and accurate investigation 
of nature upon the principles observed by the 6reeks 
— first, to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
With the common forms of nature, and tnen, by 
selecting and combining, to form compositions ac- 
cording to their own elevated conceptions. This is 
the principle of true poetry, as well as of painting 
and sculpture.** 

The ease and elegance with which these important 
truths are expressed will be felt by many who are 
not perhaps aware that it was the theory, us it was 
the practice, of Barry to extract all that is noble in 
art from all that is elevated in nature. The shafts 
of his satire were directed against the regular manu* 
fecturers of portraits : but he i^owhere insinuates 
that imagination may fly its own free flight, or that 
poetic art is any thing else than purified nature. He 
endeavours to distinguish between painters who can 
counterfeit only such faces as live before them, and 
those of the higher order, described so well by Siir 
ftiilip Sydney, " who, having no law but wit, bestow 
tiiat m colouip upon you wmch is fittest finr the eyo 
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to Be€^-*«8 the constant, though lamenftmg look of 
Lucretia, when she punished in herself another's 
fault ; wherein he painteth not Lucretia— whom he 
never saw— but painteth the outward beauty of suck 
a virtue.'^ It was the fashion of the day to claim 
the honours of historical art for portraiture, and 
Burke's letter could not bevunacceptable to Reynolds^ 
whose practice tlie' Dissertation of Bany was ob- 
viously designed to impeach. 

Penny, professor of painting, dying in 1783, 
Bairy was elected in his place ; and as this eleva- 
tion happened during the intensest period of his 
labour upon the Six Pictures, he was unable for 
neaily two years to prepare a proper course of 
Lectures — the man who had to work ten hours a-day 
for fame, and four hoirns for bread, was not likely 
to have much time to spate f<» works of advice 
or instruction. Re3niold8, as President, made 
some allusion to this unseemly delay on the part 
of the new Professor: he was answered with great 
asperity by the impudent Barry. "If I had no 
more to do in the course of my Lectures than pro- 
duce such poor mistaken stuff as your Discourses, 
I should soon have them ready for reading.*^ 
It is reported that these intemperate ^vords wert 
uttered with his fist clenched, and in a posture of 
menace. 

At length, on the second day of March, 1784, he 
delivered his first Lecture on painting. Much was 
looked for from his knowledge and tsuents ; and the 
audience was very numerous and very attentive* 
'Barry's manner was eager, his utterance impres- 
sive ; and,~on the whole, expectation was not disap- 
pointed. 

Of these Lectures he delivered six— they CTttbrace 
all that is included in the word Art, and discuss 
with abundance of boldness the threefold mystery 
of conception, composition, and colour. They are 
the edio of his letters and of his conversation, their 
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one great object being to impress on the minds <^ 
the students the utter vanity of all art below the 
historical. As literary compositions they exhibit 
neither strict propriety of expression, nor perfect 
developement of thought ; but these defects are far 
more than atoned for by an earnest feeling for what- 
ever is noble in art, and that readiness of illustra- 
tion, which can only arise from extensive and 
matured knowledge, and rapid apprehension. They 
are« throughout, deformed by sarcastic allusions to 
modem works and living artists. Barry was a man 
of severe deportment, who seldom smiled, and con- 
ceived a jest beneath the dignity of human nature ; 
his sarcastic remarks, therefore, were expressed and 
uttered with a deep and cutting air of solemnity— 
**he placed his life," as the poet says, **in the 
wound.** The turbulent, uneasy, fierce temper of 
the man was ever and anon breaking out — nor is it 
possible to deny that envy was occasionally the 
mspiration of his periods. His Lectures spared few 
of nis more successful brethren, and could not, 
therefore, be expected to pass over the President 
himself, who was observed, it is said, to avoid the 
pelting of the storm of invective, by moving the 
trumpet from his ear, and even seek refuge in a real 
or pretended nap. Of those ungracious allusions 
Rejmolds often complained — ^and sarcastically ex- 
cused his frequent noddincr by sajdnjr that -he fell 
asleep only at the personalities. Nor did Barry him- 
self in after-life look back upon them with pleasure. 
" Sir Joshua, to say the truth," he observed—but this 
was when Sir Joshua was no more — ^'* acted some- 
what weakly with respect to me ; and, on the other 
side, I was much to blame with respect to him : my 
notions of candour and liberality between artists 
who were friends were too juvenile and romantic for 
human frailty in the general occurrences of life. 
Disappointed in not finding more in Sir Joshua, I 
was not then in a humour to make a just estimate 
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of the many shiningr qualities I might have really 
found in him." 

Critics were not wanting who found personalities 
in his paintings as well as in his Lectures. In the 
emaciated fimb which belongs to the garter of one 
whom he precipitates into Tiurtarus in the Adelphi 
Paintings, some one detected the noticeable leg of a 
nobleman who had given grievous offence to the 
artist. He defended himself with warmth. ** What 
I particularly valued in wy work,** he said, *' was 
a dignity, seriousness, and gravity, infinitely re- 
moved from all personality." As ne had admitted 
his friends freely to the joys of Elysium, it con- 
tinued to be supposed that he was very capable 
of pushing his enemies as unceremoniously int* 
Tartarus. 

Barry thought so well of the Adelplu Series, that 
he resolved to engrave them, and accordingly begaa 
to etch them on copper with his own hand. But he 
was unequal to an undertaking which required nice 
delicacy of finish; and his subscribers were asto- 
nished when the rough offspring of his graver were 
put into their hands. They had expected some^ 
thing, probably, superior to the works of mere 
engravers, and one of them expressed surprise at 
the coarseness of the workmanship. " Pray, sir," 
said Barry, ** can you tell me what you did eiqpect t* 
**More finished engravings, sir," was the answer. 
NoUekens recommended them to his patrons, and 
these were not few — ^but Barry was not always dis- 
posed to be thankful for acts of kindness. The 
sculptor, a blunt, straight-forward man, without any 
sense of delicacy, offended the painter^s pride by 
calling out in the presence of others, ^ Well, Jem, I 
have been very successfal for you this week— I 
have got you three more subscribers for your 
prints." Barry bade him, with an oath, mind his 
own affairs — ^if the nobility wanted his engraving 
ihey knew where he was to be fomid. The Six 
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Engravings were finished in 1792 — all the impres- 
sions were taken with his own hand from a press 
erected on purpose* 

The Society of Arts had indulged him with two 
exhibitions of his paintings, which yielded in clear 
profit five hundred pounds; to this sum he added 
two hundred pounds more, the produce of his en- 
gravings ; and to astonish his friends, make his 
eiii^mies stare, and show that his good sense had 
survived every vicissitude of fortune and contro- 
versy, he placed the money in the funds, and secured 
to himself an income of sixty pounds a-year. It 
ought not to be omitted that Lord Romney gave him 
one hundred guineas for a portrait copied into one 
of the Six Pictures— that Timothy Hollis left one 
hundred pounds to " the Painter of the work upon 
Human Culture in the Adelphi," — and that Lord 
Radnor presented him with fifty pounds, made pay- 
able in a check to the bearer, out of respect to the 
sensitive feelings of the artist. He always, too, 
remembered the kmdness of the Prince of Wales, 
who honoured him with several sittings, and spoke 
to him with a" courtesy to which he had not been 
much accustomed. 

Those works secured him fame, and bread at 
least, if not entire independence — but the profes- 
sorship of painting, a place of dignity, and which 
none could fill more Worthily, became to him a 
source of sorrow and misfortune. Historical paint- 
ing was the divinity he professed to worship, but 
controversy was the false saint at whose shrme he 
offered up repose of mind, social happiness, and 
- the best friendships he had formed. The period 
of his professorship was one of continual Incker- 
ing and personal dispute. Whatever he imagined 
could be useful to the Academy he proposed without 
scruple— whatever he proposed, he urged with 
vehemence — contradiction he regarded as insult^ 
and repaid with invective— nor did Uie heat excited 
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!a the council-room cool out of doors; hkt the 
anxious wife in the Poet's Tale, Barry« '^ nursed his 
wrath to keep it warm" — and at the next meeting 
took his seat only to resmne his vituperation. Un- 
wearied sarcasm and ever hot invective will exhaust 
mortal patience in the upshot ; reverence for genius 
and respect for honesty of purpose will subside 
when they cannot be enjoyed in peace ; and the man 
who regulaiiy invades our repose, we will i^joice 
to get hd of at last, though in genius he approached 
the gods. Barry's great object was to appropriate 
the receipts of the Academy exhibitions to the 
formation of a gallery of the old masters ; Reynolds 
was anxious to devote them to the purchase of his 
awn fine collection of foreign paintings for the use 
of the students— propositions which might have 
been reconciled— but which alarmed those who de- 
sired to employ the money in defraying the studies 
of young artists in Italy, and displeased others who 
watched over the increasing revenue with the vigi- 
lance of dragons, from the mere sordid wish of 
seeing it accumidate. From the love of gain, of 
art, or of contradiction, the members obliffed neither, 
and disobliged both. Of these remarkable men, 
the Academy renounced one, and the other re- 
nounced the Academy— yet they most cordially dis- 
liked each other. ** If there be a man on earth," 
said the President to Bacon, the sculptor, '^ whom 
I seriously dislike, it is that Barry." 

Those whom the fame of his works, and the 
rumours of his open warfare with a man of such 
note as Reynolds, attracted to his study, were 
struck with the squalid aspect of his establishment, 
and his utter disregard of the advantages of dress. 
When at Rome, we have it settled to a painful cer- 
tainty that he wore a gold-laced hat ; and there is 
no reason to doubt but that the rest of his dress 
corresponded— but how unlike the enthusiast of the 
Sistine was the enthusiast of the Adelphil His 
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di^ss was coarse and mean ; this arose partfy from 
affectation— but not lirhoUy so. His income was. 
small and uncertain, and he was too proud and 
honest to dress fashionably at the expense of others* 
The man who contests the matter with fortune, will 
sometimes be worsted; and we must pity, not 
blame, the consequences of such distress. Tiiat he 
was neverrich, there can be no 4oubt — ^but that he was 
never in want is also certam : and it is very probable 
that he flattered himself with thinking, that men 
would say as he passed by^ **that is Barry, the re- 
storer of the antique spirit in art, and the painter of 
the Six PictiHes in the Adelphi.— See how coarsely 
he is clad, and how careless he is;" and that he 
would be honoured more for the breach than the 
observance of custom in such matters. 

His residence in Castle Street, though wearing 
a decent exterror when he took possession, soon 
corresponded in look with l^e outward man of its 
master.' The worst inn's worst room, in which the 
poet places the expiring Villiers, was equalled, if 
not surpassed, by that in whkh Barry slept, ate, and 
meditated in penect satisfaction and security* His 
own character and whole system of in-door eco- 
nomy, were exhibited in a dinner he gave Mr. Burke. 
No one was better acquainted with the singidav 
manneris of this very singular man than the great 
statesman ; be wiriiedy however, to have ocular de- 
monstration how he managed his household concerns 
in the absence of wife or servant, and requested to 
be asked to dinner. " Sir," said Barry, with much 
cheerfulness, "you know I live alone— but if you 
will come and help me to eat a steak, I shall have it 
tender and hot, and from the most classic market in 
London— that of Oxford." The day and the hour 
came, and Burke arriving at No. 36, Castle Street, 
found Barry ready to receive him ; hfe was con- 
ducted into the paintin^r room, which had under- 
gone no change since it was a C8r];^entei*s ^aa^ 
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'CM oAe of the wells hung his large picture of Pan- 
dora, and round it were placed the studies of the 
Six Pictures of the Adelphi. There were likewise . 
old straining frames — old sketches — a printing press, 
in which he printed his plates with his own nand^- 
the labours too of the i^pider ^abounded, and rivalled 
,in extent and colour pieces of old tapestry. 

Burke saw all thi&— yet wisely seemea to see it 
not. He observed too that most of the windows 
were broken or cracked, that the rpof, which J^^d 
no ceiling, admitted the light through many crevices 
in the tiling, and that > two old chairs and a deal 
table composed the whole of the furniture. The 
fire was burning brightly ; the steaks were put on 
to broil, and Barry, having spread a plean cloth on 
the table, put a pair of tongs in the han4st)f Burke, 
sa3ringv ** Be useful, my<lear friend, and look to the 
steaks tUl I fetch the poiter." Bifrke did as he was 
desired : the painter soon returned with the porter 
ii^ his hand, exclaipaihg, '' What a Inisfortune ! the 
wind carried away the fine foaming top as. I crossed 
Titchficid Street :'" they sat - down to'gethei^-the 
steak was tender and done tp a moment-r-the artist 
was full of anecdote, and Burke often declared, 
that he never spent a happier evening in his life. 
Such is the stoiy which has been often written and 
often repeated, and always with variations. Some- 
tlung like the scene thus disclosed to Mr. Burke was 
exhibited some time afterward to ailQther eminent 
person— whose friendship has enabled me to enrich 
my narrative with the following graphic account : — 

•* I wish," says Mr. Southey, " I could tell you 
any thing which might be fpund useful in your suc- 
ceeding volumes. I knew Barry, and have ^been 
admitted into Ins den in his worst (that is to say his 
maddest) daiys, \irhen he was employed upon the 
Pandora. He wore at that time an old coat of green 
baize i bu^; from which time had taken all the greeii 
thact incrustations of paint and dirt had not covered. 

Vol. II.— K 
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His wig was one whieh you misiit simpose he had 
borrowed from a scare-Crow; afl round it there pro- 
jected a fringe of his own gray hsor. He Ihred 
alone in a house which was never cleaned; and he 
slept on a bedstead with no other furniture than a 
blanket nailed on the oiie side. I wanted him to 
visit me~no, he said; he cbuld not go out by day, 
because he could not spare time from his great pic^ 
ture ; and if he went out in the evejiin^, the Acade- 
micians would waylay him, and murder mm. In this 
solitary sullen life he continued till he fell ill, very 
probably from want of food sufficiently nourishing; 
and after lying two or three diys uQder his blanket 
he had juSt strength enough left to crawl to his own 
door, open it, and lay himself down, with a paper in 
his hand, on which he had written his wish to be 
carried to the house of JVIr. OarJyle^Sir Antony) in 
Soho Square. There hj^ was taken care of; and 
the danger from which he had thus escaped seems 
to have cured his mental ^allucinatioivs. He tast 
his slough afterward ; appeared decei^tly dressed in 
his own gray hair, and mixed m 8uch> society as 
he liked. 

" I should, have told you, that a little before his 
illness^ he had, with much persuasion, been induced 
to pass a night at some person's house in. the^ 
country. When Ife came down to breakfast the 
next morhihg, and one adked how he had rested, he 
said, remarkably well : he had not slept in sheets 
for many years, and really he thought it was k very 
con^fortable ihing. He inteiiarded his conversation 
with oaths as expletive^, but it was pdeas^t to con 
verse with hiih : — there was ia frankness and anima 
tion about him which won good- will, as much as 
Ms vigorous intellect commanded respect. There^ 
is a stoiy of his having refused to pamt portraits^ 
aod Sdymg, in answer to applications, that there 
was a man in Leicester Square who did it.- Bu 
this, hs said, was false ; for that he would at an^p 
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fUtie laT6 painted portraits, and have, been glad tp 
paint them.*' 

It was duringf these periods of misgiving and des- 
pondency that Bany iChought of requesting a situa- 
tion of moderate emolument from the government 
—he saw places of little labour and large profit filled 
by men of ordinary ability— and he thought minis- 
ters would prefer, the help of the clever, if it were 
offered, to ttiat of thfe dull. He faifed to perceive 
that service of another kind than he could hope to 
render was the purchase-price of such situations. 
He applied for the place of painter to the ordnance 
depardnent-^he knew so little of what he asked for, 
that he was surprised Ao find that it was house- 
painting only, and that the profits arose from the 
extent of the contracts ; he next applied for the 
situatian of serjeant-painter to the court, but with- 
drew hid'.memorial on discovering that the salary was 
ooly'eighteen pounds a year. His income at this 
time was necessarily very limited. From tfie funds 
he haid si^ty pounds a year, which paid his house- 
rent and taxes } from the Academy he derived thirty 
pounds a year^ as professor of painting ; and it has 
been calculated that the sale of his prints brought 
annually £50 more. On eighty pounds a year, then, 
this eminent artist had to exist, and provide the 
materials of his profession — ^no wonder that his 
dress was mean and the appearance of his house' 
sordid ! Yet such was his independent spirit, and 
such. his frtigstl habits, tha^ he was never known 
either to borrow money or want it ; and it was his 
honest pride that he preferred selling prints to 
strangers rather than to friends, nor would he sell 
to either if they chanced to utter a word Unfavour- 
able to his style of engraving. - 

He had even contrived to save something out of . 
liis pittance. To all appearance he was the purest 
of uie poor, and there wa3 nothing about his hohse 
to tempt ibe spfoiler: but thieves are a sagacious 
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race ; they fonned llieir own conclusioiu, And in an 
inroad on the painter's establishment ferreted out 
about £400, and carried the money clear off. The 
public were astoniphed to hear of the extent of his 
k)ss; and their astonishment increased when Barry, 
in a fbrmal placard, exculpated common thieves, 
and attributed his loss to the thirty<4iine members 
of the Royal Academy. TJie nephews of Timothy 
Hollis, John HoUii^, and HoUis^ Edwards, sent him 
at this juncture a present of £50: it is pleasant to 
s^ bencYolence descend like an inheritance. 

Barry was in his fifty-first, year when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, full of years and fame, was removed 
llrom the world. For a long course of years they 
had lived in hostility ; but- in the contest the former 
alone had been the sufferer. Admiration of the an- 
tique, and qf Michael Angelo, had brought Biarry to 
a steak broiled with his own hands, and a pot of 
porter drawn by a suspicious publicans The uieory 
which l^d him^ to'thia was not more his own than 
the President's; but this only made matters^ worse: 
he looked upon Reynolds as a voluntary traitor to 
the great cause — as a renegade to the principled 
which he advocated and taught ;. and he openly up- 
braided him with a mean love of gain in following 
the lucrative trade of portraiture. The friends of 
Reynolds replied, that this was the only line of art 
in which a painter could live like a gentleman, and 
that his performances were more than mere like- 
nesses—that they partook very largely of the great 
historic^ style, and exhibited, i^ ^ort, an Englii^ 
application of the principles of Michael Anp^elo» 
Barry, for a long time, closed his eyes on this mge- 
nious theory, and continued his reproaches ; but it 
^s pleasing to be told, as we are by Dr. Fryer, that 
"for several years before Sir Joshua's death tlus 
hostility had ceased ; that they had at length the 
ffood sense and candour to acknowledge each other's 
deserts, and were .hot a little chagnned that wy . 
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R^nmdentandiiig i^uld ever hare clouded their 
free intercourse.^ ^ - ■ 

On the^ileath c^ Reynolds, Barry came to the 
Academy and pronounced a glowing eulogium lipon 
him as a man and an artist. ^ lliis change astonisned 
many, but it was consistent with his character i he 
was of an open and generous nature, easily kindled 
into anger, not difficult to appease, and liable, like 
most yk)lent men, to those sudden revulsions^ q[ 
feeling which -surprise, friends and perplex biogra« 
phers. His eloquence Was rewar^d: the niece of 
Sir Joshua, th^ Marchioness of Thomond,madeh^ 
a present Of her uncle> painting-chair— it was borne 
home in triumph to Castle Street, and a letter of 
thanks addressed to the )ady, in which he qompared 
the gii) iM^th the celebrated chair of Pindar^ which 
warshown so many yoiaisin the p6rch of Olympia. 
With better feeling he reflected that it had been 
instrumental in ^* perpetuating the negligent honest 
exteriors of the auUiors of the RamUe^ and ihe 
Traveller;" and* that it had been pressed ** bv Mrs^ 
Siddons as ^be Tragic Muse f land concluded by 
declaring, that in him it should find, ^ reverentisd 
conservator while Crod permitted it to remain under 
his care.* 

Barry, having obtained what {with his notions and 
habits) amounted to independence, employed his 
time much to his own Uking : he had long indulged 
the wish to paint the Ptogress^of Theology— and 
ids famous pictiue of Pandora was the commence- 
ment of the series. He ]i>egun these designs soon 
after Ae completion of the Adelphi jHCtures— they 
were often set aside, and again resumed— disap* 
pointment by decrees laid ^ chilling hand upon him 
—and he .viras visited too fay those misgivingii of 

r * Od tbe deaA of Btny, tbii celebntod diair found its imay, after a 
▼arietj of fortune into the Dimds of an auctioneer, Tvtabee bammer al 
> length cooMgned it to a aafe and anitable sanctuary— the atadio of ftir 
Thiwiiaa Laiwrence. . 
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spirit to which the sons of genius are pectilNaly 
heirs. The Progress of the Mosaic Doctnnes, hoi^- 
ever, was sketched; and something like the first 
conceptions for the pieces designed to imbody the 
coming, of om- Saviour could be traced at his death 
among the chaos of his papers. Of a great work 
Onls imperfectly shadowed out, i^ho can give any 
account 1 Rude sketches may indicate the mala 
purpose and aim, but these are liable to such qhangea 
in the execution, that a finished work rarely corres- 
ponds iii^t^ the original degign. > 

At inietvals, whfle this undertaking was his regu- 
lar taiik, he sought refreshment in the jdeasures of 
controversy, and wrote and published his celebrated 
Letter to the Dilettanti Society, In this work— 
Which is neither conunetidable in aim nor temperate 
ki languager-he imbodied almost all his disputes 
with mankind collectively* and individually. After 
describing ihe leading principles of nitknial art-^ 
the objects which the Royal Academy had been 
instituted toaccomn^h, and the purposes to which 
their money, as well as their energies, ought to be 
directed— Barry plunged into tlw actual conduct of 
the Academy's aifair^-denounced private combina- 
tions and jealousies — asserted that the funds were 
dissmated by sectet intrigues — and, as a finishing 
touch to this picture of weakness and corruptioni 
pr6posed, seriously to all appearance, that when- 
ever the judgment of the body was appealed to> 
the honest vote of each meknber should be secured 
by oath ! 

On the appearance of this bitteridjatribe in 1797^ 
the whole Academy, with the exception of Joseph 
Nollekens, declared war against the Professor ef 
Painting. That Barry should have lost his temper 
can surprise no one ; but that a jjublic body, com- 
posed of the assembled talent in art of a great 
natioii, should have lost temper tqo, must remain a 
matter of surprise to all : yet so it hai^ned. The 
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trlude Academy was in commotion— Fanngton rea4 
aloud the Letter to the DUettanti Society — ^inCprma- 
tion of personal irregularities was given by Messrs. 
Dance and Daniell — ^and Wilton, a sculptor, and at 
that period Keeper, imbodied the charges in com* 
pliance with the direction of the committee. Thej 
accused James Barry of making digressions in his 
lectures,, in which he abused members of the Aca- 
demy—- the dead as well as the living ; of teaching 
the students habits of insubordination, and counte* 
nancing them in licentious and disorderly behaviour ; 
of. charging the Academy with voting in pensions 
among themselves sixteen thousand pounds^ whiph 
shoiildiiave been l^d out for the benefit^ die stu- 
dents^; and, finally, of having spoken unhandsomely 
of the President, Benjamin West. • : 

With the haste of anger, the Acadejsny proceeded 
to act upon these charges. The accused was al- 
lowed no copy, of the indictment— was permitted to 
say nothing mexplanatlon or defenc&^was formally 
degraded from iiis station of .Proffesspr— and ex- 
peUed the Academy, nay, that nothing might be 
wanting to prove to the world the severities which 
public bodies can with impunity commit, — the sanc- 
tion of ihe King had been obtamed to all these pro- 
ceedings—before it was communicated, to Qarry 
^t his name was for ever removed from the i-oll cj 
academicians. These measures, which ivill alwayi^ 
be pronounced, by^far too precipitate, sotlhded, at 
the time, about as strangely in ear8> unaccustomed 
to the bickerings and animosities which prevail 
in most corporate bodies, as poor Barry^s own wild 
extravagance, when he classed the academiciains 
with tMeves and house-t]^akers'T-and iiAa^ed 
his person and- property the object of professional 
eona^iracies. 

His friends flattered themselves that he wad now 
^kMde with debates— and would at length find leisure 
to fimsh tlKMM gveat works in whi(^ 1^ h a ^ j m Ki f 
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M>nie {MTOgpress. In order that he might be Scored 
against want, and to repair the loss of the lAiirt^r 
pounds a year of which his brethren had so un- 
gracefully, if not unjustly, deprived* him, they pro- 
posed to gather such a sum by subscription as would 
purchase a decent annuity. It was at this time of 
distress that the late Earl of Buchan, among others, 
stood forward in I3arr3r'8 behalf. This nobleman 
desired to be thought public director in all matters 
of poetry and painting in Scotland. He spent hiff 
I6ng life in speaking kind words, wpting encourag- 
ing letters, and dispensing patronising looks to sdl 
who had visited the Vatican, or were found loitering 
about the nether regions, of Pamasisus. Ovi this 
occasion he stirred himself more than w^ his wont, 
and astonished many by publicH: subscribing ten 
pounds ; he also interceded'with the Sodety of Arts^ 
and applied to many who thought favoid^bly of 
Barr3rs talents, t wish he had done no more. He 
praised the set of proof engravings which Barry 
sent in a pres^^nt to Djybdrgh— fell in love with 
others which were in London— longed to posset an 
** easel picture" as a memorial of friendship— -con- 
descended to name the picture he particularly 
aflected, The Interview of Milton with Elwood the 
Quakerr-and, finally, requested in addition a proof 
engraving from the Birth of Pandora. The painter, 
pleased with ali this condescension, sent a sketch 
ofliis Milton to (he noble speculator in subscnp- 
ticms; aiid the ••^easel picture" would have fol- 
lowed—but that hand waS' soon to be laid upon 
Barry which has recently fallen on his disinterested 
patron. 

One thousand pounds in coutse of time were sub- 
Bcribedt aiid ^ annuity of corresponding value was 
purchased of Sir Robert Peel ; but all this kindness 
eaiiie too late. < 

' .He was now in the sixty^^h year of his age; 
hn heatth wat generally good, and hir temet natiH 
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rally 8t;rong, had been hardened with his wa.y8 of 
living, and promised to endure for many years. He 
had softened too the asperities of his manners, and, 
though the Ecstasy of early thought was abated* 
many noble paintings were expected from his hand, 
now that at length his mind was eased by what he 
considered affluence, and he had no longer eitlu^r 
committees or councils to disturb him. , During tl^ 
years which had passed since his eipulsion from the 
Academy, he had been engaged on his great work 
onTheiAotyi but a large piece now grew slowly 
under his nand— ^and indeed he appears never to 
have possessed that dashing alacrity of compdsitioA 
which distingui^ed most of the great Italian mas- 
ters. He had been employed too, from time to time, 
i^x>n his engravhigs ; 4>ut upon the whole it msly be 
said that, during tnese latter years of his liie, he 
had mused mudi and wrought little. Neverthe- 
less, high hopes were still entertained by his well* 
wishers. • * ' 

No previous illness had fiven him warning when, 
on the evening of the sixm of February, 1806, he 
was seized, as he entered the house where he usually 
dined« with the cold fit of a pleuritic feve^, of so 
intense a degree that all his powers were- suspended, 
and he could neither speak nor move. Cordials 
were administered ; he came a little to himself, and 
was conveyed in a coach to his own house ; but 
some idle boys had plugged the keyhole with dirt 
and pebbles, and the door could liot be opened. The 
night was dark and coid; he was shivering with 
disease, and a person who accompanied him carried ' 
him to the house of Mr. Bonomi. A bed wim pro^ 
eured in the neighbourhood. Barry was laid dowm 
He desired to be left alone, and bolted the door. So 
well were his orders obeyed, that he remained for 
forty hours without medical aid, and when it came 
it was too late.. The disease had struck him mor« 
tally; a hot fit had succeeded the cold one» and 1m 
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complained of -a burning pain in his side and of dif- 
ficulty of breathing. Ill as he was, he left his bed 
on the afternoon of the eighth, and repaired, pale 
and tottering, to Dr. Fryer, to make his complaint. 
Ite iiad a pain in his side, a short and incessant 
cough, quick and feeble pulse. He related that his 
friend Bonomi had made arrangements for^ceiving 
him into his house, spoke with warm feeling of ibe 
kindness of Mrs. Bonomi, and said how happy he 
woidd be there compared to under his own roof, 
%her& he bad neither a servant nor a comfortable 
beB. Dr. Frver requested him to go to his friend's 
hovuie imniiecliately, as he was more fit for his bed 
than makidg ^its. 

He went'accondinely to Mr. Bonomi*s, and thence- 
forth Dr. Fiy^er and Dr. Combe att^ided him in- 
stantly ; but all skill was in yain. As the disease 
gained head he was wahied of his approaching did- 
sdution, and he heard of it as a thine ^either to be 
desired nor dreaded. He conversed occasionally 
with much cheerfulness,, and, having linge)red tiU 
the twenty-second of February, expired in tranquil- 
lity and peace in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
The Royal Academy had never proclaimed peace 
between them and their former Professor, and they 
now avowed his dust to remain unhonoured. The 
Bocie^ of Arts permittted his body to be bcmie from 
the hall of the Adelphi, which his genius had adorned, 
and Sir Robert I'eel, who by tl^ painter's sudden 
death ha4 ma4e a profitable bargain in the matter 
of the annuity, generously gave two hundred pounds 
toipay for his funetalrand raise a tablet in St. Paul's 
to nis memory. 

iTiis conduct of. the Academy i^^as, no doubt, coii- 
formable to etiquette; but Bany, though he had 
sinned against their rules, had done nothing to 
lower him in the general estimation of manund. 
He might be in theur eyes a degraded Academician 
^Hio one could call him a degraded artist ; and the 
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remains* at least, of a man of fenius bad surely a 
claim ^to some copcession at their hands. But a 
certain air of loftiness, it would seem, belongs to 
thai body collectively, which its members never 
claun individually. The sway of Reynolds was 
resented so far, that numbers refused their concur^ 
rence to having his body laid out in state, ds it is 
called, in their rooms, before interment. If the^ 
dignity required this severity in the case of one 
whose genius had in a great degree created and sup* 
ported them, it required more in the case of hin^ 
who had satirized and reproached them as men 
mean in spiritr— whose mental vision was narrow,, 
and who could only be credited on oath. They did 
accordingly what they could; they aUowed 'Aarry 
to be borne- to his grave by hands that had never 
touched a pencil; 

James Barry said seriously of himself^ '^I am a 
po(*-pitted, hard-featured little, fellow." He was 
m person under the middle size— the vicissitudes of 
fortune, frequent controversies, and bitter disap- 
pointments nad impressed in early l^e the aspect 
of- years upon his brow — his face was natm^y 
grave and saturnine, which gave uncommon sweet- 
ness to his smile, and great fierceness to his anger. 
If we lament his unhappy temper, >^e cannot refuse 
praise to the fortitude which baffled aU manner of 
discomfort: he resided, without a murmur, in a 
house the perfect image of desdlation^the rent . 
walls admitted the wild, the shattered jroof let in 
the rain: and there, without a servant — ^without 
even a decent bed, the companion of poverty and 
solitude, he painted many noble works. 'When ,he 
commenced his far-famed Six Pictures, he was ad- 
vised by one who loved hin^, t<:j take a better house, 
wear better clothes, ^lire a steady servant, and set 
up a neat establishment. Barry answered, •* The 
pride qf honesty protests against such a rash specu- 
lation." Many are ^e stories which have been toldl 
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eoBCenikig this siii^ar man ; they are Multy laM* 
eroiM tales of privation and {nrid^; such as are 
ihufly remembered by those who lore whatever 
toweirs ffenius to their own level, and who are as 
incapabfe of honourinji^ amid eccentricities what is 
high-minded and noble, as » pocket loadstone is of 
picking up an anchor. 

Barry was the greatest enthusiast in art which 
this country ever produce*— his passion for it 
idmost amounted to madness ; and but for his works, 
his words and actions might have been gravely cited 
in proof of mental alienation. He hungered and 
he ttiirsted, not figmutively, but truly, for its sake ; 
and from boyhood to the tomb devoted all his facul- 
ties to establish a School of Painting, which, avoid- 
ing common or familiar subjects, should imbody 
oiuy what is dignified, maghificent, or sublime. To 
this high tai^ he brought an imagination second 
only to that of Fuseli, a strong love pf the poetry 
of nature, ap intimate knowledge of the works of 
the great masters, a deep feeling fQr their excel- 
lences, fine skill of hand, and unequalled fortitude 
and perseverance. That he failed to reap the har- 
vest which such qualities and attainments promised, 
must be imputed madnly to his infirmity Of temper, 
but partly, also to what he so often complained of, 
the unawakened taste of the country for works of 
an historical natui^. He wanted that graceful spirit 
which conciliates and persuades — ^wnich, like the 
fabled Cesti;s of the goddess, 

^ Can imn tbfwiMrt win their best resolvct.** 

There were few at that thne to patronise historical 
'painting, save his Majesty; and West monopolized 
ail subjects for the palaces, both sacred and profane. 
Portrait painters wete the prosperous in British art ; 
and few, save themselves, found the way to ttie 
^tables and to the confidence of the great. Nor, 
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^fikrioy^^aSiitiiiSf ttrodi met^ased amongf tis «inoe:; tSl 
tihe drarte^of his pmse^t Ms^esty, of Sir (Teotge 
Bea^mont^ SiJr Joh» ijffycesiexj Sir John S witibomei 
L(»rd liansdawfie, . Lord ' JS^mont) ^e JDuke of 
Bedfo^, and a, few others, have ^jeen nearly in vain. 

O^ter reasons, however^ niayi.be- assi^ed fdr 
Bany'a Want oC - ^stteceds.* ^ His first pictwe;, the 
legend at St. Pataick, Was-nght— it was one ^fhis 
own island's traditions->in it^hr tktst^ the \<nbe 
df Nature, and iie'who*<^y8 Aer will seldoni ^rr. 
But 'ailerw^ the, mir^lcles of Greece and the 
Vaticair «^^)l«S8ed ^d enthralled hid faney. iTho 
artist who^disdaintf lo Work in the spirit of his-own 
eoimtiy^vH21 farely woHc wett^ in*4he, dpirft of any 
ether. 'T^e names -or Barry's iMetiu;ei9 wfll tell 
wherU his heart was — Pando|ra, or the heathen Eve ; 
Ihe poiiversion<}f Polemon mihe presence of Xeno^ 
eraies ; thie Birtli of Venus ; PWlocteius fn^Lemndsj 
lu|>fter and JiBMt— and- many more. Affection for 
inom suhj^cts had longlsince fallen aslefp^aiid it 
was net in the ' powet of Baity to awaliea it. T6 
156 ttvO^ .dassic he shckild Mat« dpiie for Britahi 
what^e artists of old: did for Greece : their worker 
are dassidd— not from being theoffsiwring^f tt 
isldBsie land, but bMause they were the^^mbodieS 
poe^ of it»aetuad beauty and sentiiHent* '> '^ . 

He turned, wl^^n i^^was too late^ to the* p^ges of 
MiltQQ. The subjoera which he sketchi^d from the 
Para^^ Lost we;re m^de wheit*he was advanced in 
life, and he nivev finished tl^eni. Thiey were,a» 
follows:— -Satan ' ri^ng from fhe -^ry gM; the 
Temptation of Ad$im ; Satan meeting with 6iii:a»4 
Death;- Adam atid-Bve ^dter th«-Fqll $ the Tni^mph 
d Michael and Fan of the Rel^l A^ig;^^ Satan %|, 
Fttraidtee} the' Descent x^tibfbGYiardito'Aiigds; 
tatani di^ctttd by idmrM \ and Adani'jn Vision ^ 
Ae IKsoyof-hif Podtefky, -On seve«a^<h»#* 
MiMMt« FufHili^lip tri^ fa» l^and* They are lo^ 

VOL^I.— L 
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aa^efiiiie. powers of an Epj^ ordex^ tfo/^ sonaof 
them 9eein to /be above the mep of o^ur .^aintes. 
But'he shared largely in that&id of mti^p«dity.^ 
spirit which belonged to. West and I^nseli : subjects 
of ordinary emotion had' no chapnis for bim : he 
Iqt^ te contemplate what was solemn and terrible ( 
and his mind teemed with magni^c^t l^ldertakinffs, 
which-he wa.nted time or talent to realize. Tm 
multitude.of his sketches, and Uie Mm^ i^umber pf 
his 4ni^d works, attest his iiQmoderate ambition, 
and his deficiency in some of those l^gb qu^Mties 
which^ like (he key-stone.to w arch, are ne^ess^ry 
to the com^etioQ^ of whatever is vast, and -graiid^ 
- His treatises, like his paintings,, are distinguished 
by tlreir vig^oyr. Qf the light -and shade of lanpua^e 
he was an mdiffeirent mapteri nor w^s he fast^ioos 
ih neatness of arrangement;, or joice in^ accuracy of 
seasoninfl: i nevertheless, iiis eamestnQss of manner 
fenders his wi^^tings yeiy regulable. :His enthn* 
sia9m for pc^ncil»^[id .cliiselsknow's^noJiMHindst a 
painting wkh him is the first of hnm^n worLs,. and 
a painter^ the noUesI oi God's creatures. Poetry, 
he assiues us, inquires litUe knowledge, and ^ the 
B0s$ perfect verse is no more than Ibe animated 
account -or- relation of the story of a {ncture.^ 
Poetry, too, he says (and with more trutH)> is limited 
by its language, to a partici^ar country ; while 
Painting i^aks aU tongues, and is readi^l^e to all 
nations.^ Nortt«0ote, in his life ^ of -Reynolds, re- 
echoes Barry, and proposes to defect the presence 
of true poetj^, by trraig if it will tjam into shape 
witfi ,(Be pencil.! ' X^ore is, however, much of our 
finest poetry that would slip .like quickiilvei from, 
the pencil of a greater than -Mr. Nerthoote* If a 
poem be only the animated acooonf of a pictme, 
now mimy thousand -pictures musT that ^laa pain$ 
who &hial Hjive us Shakspeare, or Afilton, or 
Spenser, or Scott, or Sontl^eyj or Wprdswoi^, on 
eanvass: todif poetiy be only go^ when it pres4»^ 
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such imiiges as painters can c6py, how many pas- 
sages have age after age admired in vanity and in 
ignorance! "No one but a wild enthusiast, Hke Barry, 
would cUdmribt «hy artist that ever breathed, an 
equality of mind with' Homer, or Shakspeafe, of 
Dante— men whohave influenced the world from its 
centre to its circumference ; and as for Mr. North- 
cote's te5t— the winged rapidity of poetiy gives us, 
no doiAt, in its lowest," as wejl as ii\ its liigher 
moods, many pictured,* which* the genius of .art can 
imbody ; but at the sAbid time it pi^sents' tis with 
imaffe&se vivid and- yet ekisive, so distinct and' yet 
so shadowvy as to set al art at defiance. Who ^hall 
paint Elijah's Msmtle of Iiispirationr^the Still Ismail 
Vf^r-ui^ WW-HocsCf whose^neck is clothed with 
thimder, and who snuil^th the battle 9ia£^<>ffrr^he 
Magic Girdle of the Fairy Queen— or the-Cestus of 
Hfi&er's Venns, so exquisitely rendered \f^ Cowper-^ 
. • -' • ^ .; ' - t ' -. ■ 

— < — T<-**AB«mb«fhaif iwest«mir«a»revleie 
N WUhJoT%4lefire.ao(lintercoiine^r^itt, ^ 

And iniuie oC reflfltleH wbisperefl •owmU.'* 
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' iPAixniro, like poetiy, has followers, the body of 
whose genlu3 is li^hjt com{>ared to the length of its 
yfipgfii and Mrho^ nsing- abqye the ordinftty; sympa^ 
Que^of our nai^ilre, are, like ^apc^eon, hetrkyed by 
a s^w^ch no eye e^a s^ saVe th^ir owm 1^ 
tibia rare class belonged ¥^am/BUtke, j^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ He was the second sop o€ James Blaka a^d 
Catherine his w^e,aiid bom. on the dSth of Noyem- 

gV 1757^ in 9Si 3rqftd Street, Cam^ Market;^ 
ndon.. His fathen a reqiectaUe hosieTf caus^ 
him to b^ educated for his t>wn business, but the 
lore of art came eaiiy upon Ae.boy; he neglected 
ihe figores of arithmetic for tiiiose.of &ap)iael and 
Reynolds-; and his worthy parents often wondered 
how a child of theirs shonia have conceived a love 
fqt such unsubstantial canities. The boy, it seems, 
was {Hfivately encobrag^ by his motiier. The love 
of designin|r and sketching grew upon him, and ho 
^desired anxiously to be an artist. His fhiher hegan 
to'be pleased with the noticis which his i^on obtained 
•^and to fa^cy that a psdnter's study might after all 
be: a fitter place than a^ hosier^s shop ^r one who 
drew designs on the backs of all the shop bills, and 
made sketches on the counter. He consulted an 
eminent artist, who asked so large a sum for in- 
struction, that.the prudent shopkeeper hesitated^and 
young Blake declared he would prefer being an en- 
ipraver^a.professioi^ which womd bring bread at 
least; and through which he vetyuld be connected 
^th pamtinff. It was indeed time to dispose of 
him. In addition to his attachment to art, he had 
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disi^yed poetic s3ma[ptoi];isr— scraps of ))aper and 
the Uank leaves of hooka were found corered with 
grpiqps and stanzas* When Ins father saw sketches 
at tite top of the shee^t and verses at the bottoRvhe 
took him aWayto Basire,;the eng^raver, in Green 
Street, liincolnV Inn. Fields, and boand him app 
prentice for s^yen y0ars. He was then fourteen 
years old. ' • ■ - . 

It is told of Blake that at' ten y^iBX>f agse he 
became an artist, and at twelve a poet Of his 
boyish pencilHngs I can fin4 nc^ traces-^but of his 
ea^y intercourse with the Muse the proof .lies 
before mq in seventy parge$ of ver^, wriuen, he 
a^ys, between his twenth imd his- twentieth year, 
and published, by th^ advice of Mends, when he 
was thirty. ITiere are son^ ballads, and adirar 
maticpoem; rude sometimes and unDldk>dious, but 
full of fine' thought and 4eep and peculiar feeling. 
To those whplov/e poetry foj the mitsie of its bel^ 
these seventy pages will sound liar^ and dissonant ; 
but l^ others uey will ibe more kindly looked upon. 
John Haxn^an, a judge ift alT tjiitigs of a. poetic 
nature, was «o tou(5h^ witl^ many passages, that 
he hot only coun8elle4 their publicatiouj^'but joined 
with a gentleman of the name Of Matthews in the 
expense, and presented the printed sheets to the 
amst to dispose of for his own advantage. *- One of 
these ptoduotions is an address -to the'Mnsea-Hi 
common tiieme^ hut sung in no common mann^* 

"Whether on I(Ia*t shad V brow,. ' 
. ' Or fii the cbiimberi'of the East, 

-The ^al9ber8 ef the ran, ihat.Now . , 
From niicieih flieMy have ceai<ed ; 

Whethel" in heaven ye Winder fair. 

Or the green earners of the earth, ;. ', 

Orthe blue regionenf the aii> ' 
Where the melodious winds have birtli ; 

Whether Oh crystal roc^ jre n»i% 
r Beiieatftjhebosenlorthesea, ' ,■ -j 
Wandering In mariyia coral «rote 
FidrNbM! forsakiflffpoesi#; 
L9 
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.^ Bow bav«y« toft the andent love,. ..^^ . c - • 
. ThatBarttaof oI^Jc^ljoyedlnyoa;— 

Th•languidstrillgtfllow■eM«eIrIn€lM»' r , 
Tha aoiuMl ia Ibtced— Uwiiotet^are few.** 

' The little poem csdled ** The Tigei^ 4^ l)ce* 
adjnited'for the force aad' vigour of its thoagfhts \Jijr 
boet# of high hsi^ie. Many could weave -smooti^r 
lines— feW'Couid stamp stich living imager* ' 

- ^ ill*! Tigai+inrtiiiatbHgbt . 
^ loOJefbreatof thcnjfht, . . 

»^ What ImmorUrt hand or eya . ' " 

; ' Framed thy fedfolQ'.Diilietryl . v ^ 

V - I^ what distant deeps or skiea 

' "Burned the fetvoof of thlnefiywl' ' - 
0« what winga 4ace he MP*Te^ 
« ^' Wbaiy>t band dace leize the fire 1 

And what lUbuMfK and wHat art . ^ .* . ' -^ 
.'. V ^ CjMOd twist the rilnewa of. thy h^t 

. When thy jieart began to beatf ' - 

Whafdreadhandfonped^t^dreidlbMt j- 

What thehaminerlVhat the chato! • . ' 
. Formed t^y (Strength and forged tbybralart 
Jl^^bat ihe^nvll ! WbaVdreadgr«9' 
Dared tby deadly terronr clasp 1 ^ - . 

When the^rtantbrtWdawa their tpkeiBi, ' ' 
• And sprinkled heaven «^th shining tean, 
~" i he smile, his work to see? 

Ibewbbm^thelambraakatbiBel*' - -^ 

''- In ike ^famatic ppem oC King Edwird tke IliM 
'diere are many lierVous' liaee, and even whole pas- 
sages of high merit. The straeture of the veise 10 
often defectivcrand the arrangement inhazmo'hioiis; 
but before the ear is thoroughly offend^, it is soothed 
hy some touch of deep melody and poetic thought. 
Tlie phQces and earls of .England are conferring to^ 
g«her on^the eve^of the battle of Cress jrr-the Black 
.Prince takes Chandos aside, and says-^ 
^.» ■ • , ' \^ • ' : 

•*Kow we;re#lone, Joh9.Cbaodoe,I'l}iuib«BlbaB. 
And breathe my ho)>e8 into the iNiming air^ 
Whare thousand Deaths ase pdsUng up and dVfnit' 
'^-^ ilolWsftjNdfiafcyCwMjr. / 
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l^tilildM I-Me than ara BQT Mdlnt MMtant 
jlnd gird tbe sWorcT uponeacH tbifh, and flt 
, Tbe shlniiiglMliiivandftrinf each MubbomliM 
.ABfl dancfQK to tb.e MifHiag'of Uie sleeds ;— 
' Jlethinks (he about beglna—the battte burnt ;.T- 
■ediflikaf^eetheih pereb on EngliBh cresta, 
And bra^he tbe ^d flaraeof ilerot WampiM - / 
Hifttbro9CMl enepiy." . . ' . v 

■■ , ■» • ' , . 

In the same high poeticjh[>iiit 3ir W^ef Manmr 
eonversea mtlli a genuine, old English wanior. Sir 
.l*homas Dagwortn. , " ^ ' 

«ODa|wQrth!^-^rancelB8kkl-4beveiyak7, ' * 

Tbougb Minahtne lt|btyk aeeniato roe af pale ~ > 

...^ Asia tbe faimintlnfiaoniiisdeatb'bedt 

Whose face is anown by light of one weaktaper-^ 
It makea meaad^nd alek unto the heart ;' . . 
ThouttnaSiinuat fall t6>dax**^ 

Sir ThwMA tost^enj— * .. 

** Thouaands of sojuls iiiuflt*leave thii priaMi-houae 
To be exalted to fhoae heavenly fielda 
^ Where aongi of uriumpb, pKflm^dr victory, , 

Whele peace, and joy, and tovetand'ealiBiGoiiteht 
Sit aingthg ojn the azure clouds, -and 'strew 
The flowers of heiven upon the banqdevfabie. ' 
. Bind ardent bopteupoa. your feet, liireahoes, 
• And pat (he robe of preparation oHv , * -^ 

Tbe table, it ia spread in shining heaven. . 
Let those who teht,fighUngood^s(dUlliMtBesar ' '^ 
And thoaewbonUl shall rise in victory.*' * 

. I ifiiigbt transcribe from these inodeistyand unno* 
ticed pag^ m^ixy ^uch passages. It womd be un^ 
not to Boentioa that the same volUme/^ontains domQ ' 
wild and incoherent proile, in wh^ch we may trace 
Hiore than the dawning of, those -strauige, mystic^t 
and inyste)rioiD3. Micies on whit^ h,e subsequently 
misemployed his pencil, ijtiere is much th^ is 
wea!(,juid something that is. strongs, and a great deal 
tM i« wfl4 and mfid, and all so strangely miQgl«d» 
4mt no meansftg can be assigmd to iU.it seems liJw 
a lameotatioti over "rth^ disasters 'Which eaiae on 
SoUSlaiid dluring the reigtt of King J<^ 
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Thougl^„ Blake lost Mmself a little in the en- 
chanted j6gion of song, he seems not ta hare ne« 
gected to make himserf master of the grayer» or to 
ive forgfotten his^ love of designs and sketches. 
He was a dutifol serv^t to Basire, and he studied 
occasionally under FlsCwnan and Puself; but it wa« 
his chief delight, to retire to the solitude of his 
chsanber^" and there make drawings, and illustrate 
thes^e with verses, tolbe hung uj) to^ejther in his mo- 
ther's chamber. He was aJ^yays at work ; he called 
amusement idkness, sight-seeing Vanity, and mo* 
nejT-making the ruin of aU nigh aspiratioiis^ , ** Were 
I to love moneys 'he said, " L should lose a}l power 
of thought;;, desire of gain deadens the gemus of 
man. Tmi^ht roll 4n wealth and iide in a golden 
chariot, were I to listen to the vojce of parsinptony: 
Af y busin^ss^ is not to gather gcdd; but to ttiadie glo- 
rious, shapes, expressing godlike sentiments^!' Hie 
dt^ was given to ^e ^ graver, t)y which he earned 
enough to maintkin - himself" respectably; and he 
bestowed his evenings upon painting q^d poetrjr, and 
intertwined 4hese so cidbely inhis comipositibus, that 
they cannot well be sep^irated. 

When h» wjus isix-and-t^v^enty years old, he mar- 
ried Katharine Bbutcherj a young woman of hum- 
ble, connexions**— the dark-eyed Kate of ^evei^of 
his lyric ppems. She lived near his father's house^ 
and was noticed by Blake for the wt^teness of her 
hand, the brightnbsi of her Qres, and a slim and 
handsome shape, coire'sponding'^with his own no-^ 
tions of sylphs and naiads. As he Was an orig^nat 
in all things, it ^ould have been out of 6haracter to 
fall in love like an ordinary mortal : he was describ- 
ing one evening in companythe pains he had suf- 
fcreil froip §ome capricious lady 'or another, when 
Katharine Boutcher ssdd, "I pity you ttgjn my 
heart.** **Do you pity roe?»* daid Blake, *nhen I 
Idve you for tiiat." *'And Move you," said^ the 
frank-hearted lass^and s6 the courtsttp began. H4 
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tried toiF well shfe l6oIi:ed in a &nmisigi, thss hxm 
her dttnns iteczme ^rse-; ,and findiofi^ moreqprer 
tin^ flh^ had good domestic qualities', ne maftied 
Imt. Thef livod together lon^ and hei^ily.. 

She seemed tahavei)een created on purpose idr 
Blake : j^e belieVed him to be the ^finest ge&his4)ii 
earth ; lAe beliey<^ in his v^rse ; she 'bejieved in hia 
designs ;-and to ^e wildest ;:flights of i^s imagine* 
tion she bowed the knee, and was a.Womhipp«r. 
She set his house in good order, prepared his .frugal 
meal, le^ed to think as he thei^ht, and, indulging 
hiin in his harmless abstifditiee^ bi^came, als it mefe^ 
bon^ of his- bone, aiid^ flesh of his flesh;. Sh» 
learned— n^Mat a young and hands<^e woman, is 
s^doin apt toleam— to despise gaudjrdresaes, costly 
jneals,tdeastot-ecHnpany, mid i|gfeeable inrilatiens 
—Hike, focmd* oitt the way of bmuF happy at hqmc^ 
liTing on the si)9afdest of l(eyod, 4iad (sontente^ in the 
fabmeliest of okihiA^. It was no* drdinaiy suikI 
which could do-all Uiis^ and she whjom ^lake em- 
phatiea% cdled }u8;'^beloYed,^. y^za ne ojf^koa^ 
Wotnan. She wrougnt off in $he presS'the inqy^es* 
sionsl)f liis^te»^HifaB eoloiffed them ^rith a U^t 
and neat haAd^made ^drawings much in the fpnrit 
of Ikt hifBband^ compositions, and ahnp^ rii^edled 
hhn in all thingis save in the j^wer'whicb he pos- 
sessed of Seeing visicms of any individual living or 
dead^ whenever he chose tp see them. ^^ ^ 

His iKarricLge, I haVe heard, was not a^reeaUe to 
his father; an4 -he then left his roof and resided 
with his wife 4n Green Street^ Leice^teirFi^s* -He 
returned to Broad Street, on the' death of iiis father, 
a devout man, and an honest shopkeeper, of fifty 
years* standing, took, a first floor and a 8nQp,ciLndtn 
eompahy vwith one Parker, ^o had .beenliis fellow- 
apprentice, comiti^enced printseller. His Fife, at- 
tended to the business^ and^Blake continued to en- 
grave,, and took R6bert, Kis fsivoturite brother^for a 
pv^iL This [H)e^»alation did not ^peceed-^^s bio- 
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ther^ too, sii^eiwd and cBed ; he 1^ a diefmit with 
P^ker-^thej^bpwas extingui^d, atidhetemoired 
to ^28> Poland Street. Here -he cononenoed^ tluit 
series of woi!^ whieh gave, hiip a right to h^. num- 
bered amcmg the inen^f genius of his cauntiy* In 
sketching i£sighs, Bngraying plates, wri^ng songs, 
and composing "musiOf he ei^oyed hiif time, with 
his'Wife sitting .at his side, encouraging him in all 
his undertakings. ^ As he dsew the Sgme he mcdi- 
tated the .song which was to accompany it, and the 
music to which the, yerse was to be sun^ was the 
off^itng too of ^e same mon(i^it. Qf ms ssusic, 
there are no specimens'— he wanted the art of noting 
it down-^if it .equalled ip^y of^his drawkigs, ind 
sonie of faisHMHig^, we haxis lost melodies of real Ycd.ue» 
Tfae>fii«t fruits wi^Fs the> ^ Songs of Imioc^nce 
and Expenerice,^', ar^oiik original and natural, and 
of high iperit, both iii poetry and in paintiog.. It 
consists of some slxty^ve or ^venty« scenes, i»e« 
senting images of youth and 4naidiiK>d--of domestic/ 
sadness, and- fireside joy~H)f the gayety, and mno: 
cance, and happiness of childtiood. ^ Eyery scene 
has its poetii^ accompaniment, curiously inter- 
woyen with th&group';or the lan^qpe^ and ioi^ning, 
from the beauty of tne colour and the.i^rettiness m 
the pencilliiig, a yery fak pic.turCof itself. Those 
designs are, in general, highly poetical ; more allied, 
howeyer, to heaven than- to earth,^a kind of spirit- 
ual abstractions, and-^ indica:ting Sk better world and 
fuller happiness thant^mortaTs eftjoy. The picture 
of tnnoceace is. introduced with/the following sweet 
verses.' . - ' . • ^. ^ ■ 

, - * "PIpTiif down tTj« Valleys Wtid, ' " -' 

^Piping Bon^ of plMsantglM, ', . i- 

. , On a cloiid f saw a.cbik}, y 

, .. ^ AiHlhe,laugliifi€,8aidtoi|te~' "* 

.. ^ ' <Fine4i«onf«boutal»mb: 

^ Sol pip^ with merry' che^. ^ 

.' Piper, pfpe that #ong again— 

* 0»i«i>ipeiK-ne.wepttolNjur. -. 
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Snw tiiy;8oii|s^of bitppy cneer~ 
So f iung the same afalfi, 
Wliik» be «vept.wi& joy-to h«ir. 

■* FTper, sit thee ilown. and write 
. m a book. 4hat all may read — r- 
Sq be vaaished, froia eiy sigbt : 
'An<l I plucked a hoUow reed, \ 

-AaA I made a ivRpl,|ien,:' . 
And I stained the water cl^ar, , 
' Alia I wrote my tiaopy songs/ 
' > EveFycbiMmay joy ttfbear.*' ' 



lu-a Mgher and J)etter spirit %'^nqrouglitLwith )us 
peneU. ^B\kt then he ima^ed^^iHiSf^lf iiudert^- 
ritual influences ; he saw the .forms and fisteaedto 
the Yoi^^fi x>f thjB ^orUiies.of other days ^ the pa^t 
ttid.the futisre wese. before him^ aoid he heavdi in 
imaifin^tJpB, eirel^that awful voice A^ich c^ed on 
AdajA a^dong the trees of. i^e ^den^ .In this kind 
of tLreiuoQing^^fltraction he liiced jnuch ot his life }, 
all his* wwks aie «ta|nped with it ^ ^d thpi:^ ^^y 
owie mam of their mysticiiui^ and (dpiscurity;ta the 
(^rctmnrtancey there oan.bci no doubt that ^hey-also 
owe to it much df their singular lovelm^ss, and 
beauty. It was wiNiderful that he could thusr meoith 
after nu^ithf a6d^e^ after year, lay dpwn his gra- 
ver a£b^r. it had won him his daily wages, and retire 
from the- battle, for bre^d, to distort his, fancy amid 
scenes qf mos^ Uumi -earthly sid^idour^ and cr^ 
tures pore as unfaUen dew,,; ^,-: ^ 

hx this -lay the ^weakness and ^the strength oi 
Kake, and.those who dt^ire to feel ths character of 
|us compositions^ must b^ fagmiliar with his h^sto^ry 
and the peculianties-of his mind, H^was by na^ 
ture a poet, a dreamer, and an entlUisiast. The 
eminence whighithad been thc^ fin9$ ambition of. his 
yottthto clm^ was fisibl^ before higi^ aad h^ ,a^w 
tmiU ascent, or on its suounit, ^ose wl:^ had stsart^d 
etriier in tiie. raee oi* fanie. . He felt ccmsciousjc^ 
Jus owa^ ment, iHit-was noi aware of the.thocutiaiid 
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obitaeleswbidiwerereadftointerpow Ketboaglii 
^ftt lie had but to siog aoapi and draw desiffps, and 
become g^reat and ffimmm. The cfe^e« mdclk ge- 
nius is heir 16 hadl)een wholly unforeseen— ^and they 
befell him early « he va^d the skill of hand, aim 
fine tact ot fancy^md taste, to impress upon the off- 
sprihgr of his tnoughlts. that ^pular «hape which 
jfiYea such pcoductioiisimnie^te ciretilation.. His 
works were looked eoldly on by :ttie world, ai^d were 
OQiy esteemed^ by men ot poeti« miods, or those 
who^ere fovA of things out;of the cxmmion way. 
He ^^akned' a ^tle faoM, birt ^no money, b^ctbese 
^lectSsiimis; snd had to depend for broad 4>nthe 
labours 'or the eraver. ' . : / 

AU this nei^r erushed his flq;Mt,4U)v induced 
MnTle wotk iBOHi i» tiie ^y oif this w^itd; but it 
haid> TMible influehce u]M)n ms mmd. He beoams 
ipOre eerioiisly tlum^dl, avoided the oonqMMy of 
nienVand ti^ed in tfte Ql^Jm0r 4>f. a heimi% in thai 
ta^ wildenieask Condon, ^^eeeieity-aande him 
frugttl, and %<me9ty tod indepetidence^ prsaciribed 

gaJn ekrtliesy homel^>fd^aaa a cheap kahitatkttb 
e was ihui» compelfed, more thim eter, .to retii^ to 
WofidiBof ki4^wn\.eteatiQg, and'se^ 8c4aee ist 
TisioRiE^iif paradise for the Joys whi<^ the earth de^ 
hiedlihn. By ft^qtient indulgeneeiii these. imagni^ 
lags; he -gi^ually began io believe^in Ui^ reabty ai 
wfi^l direanHAg ihnCy n^nfed^tbe piMuied -iimna 
which swarmed be^re hifHeyed asmsned. ra IMs iqp^ 
prehensidn/tlfe's.tab^fyof positire i^teiatioiis, imd 
lie mistook the yifid ^gtires, wlfidi his profiisaiEmal 
irtiaginaiioit shaped, for the poets^ imd' heraefli, and 
prineee of cdd. Among his frieikls, hfe at leni^ 
venture^ to intimate thttt the designs on which hi 
WAS ejig^ed; were not from ^is own^miitdrbiil eo» 
pM 'firom g^tad woiks reTeaVed" to feim4n*«ii^oiis.$ 
bid thtose who b^ieve^tha^ would reamiy tend •& 
ettrtotlleassiH^ce thatlie was aonmndMi vo'^mt^ 
<ettle4iis pi^rkNrmances bjT ft oelestial i^a^er . . . 
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DC these imaginary visitations he made good iise» 
when he invented his truly original and b^Mitiful 
mode of ea^ying dad tinting Ms plates. He had 
made the sixty-five designs of his Days ef Inno- 
cence« and was ^neditating* he said, on the best 
means of multiplying their resemblance in fonnimd 
in hue; he feU sorely per^dezed.^ At last he was 
made aware that the spirit of his favoimte brother 
Robert was in the room, and to this celestial visiter he 
api^ed for counsel. The spirit advisedhim at once: 
*^ write,*' he said, ^the poetry, and draw the de- 
signs upon the copper with a certain liquid (w)iich 
he named, and which Blake ever kept a secret); 
then cut the plain parts of the plate down with 
aquafortis, and this will g^e the whole, both poetry 
and figures, in the manner o( a stereotype/' llie 
plan recommended by this gracious spiilt^ was 
adopted; the plates were - engraved, and the work 
printed off. The artist then ^ded a peiculiar beauty 
of his own. He tiirfed both the figures and ^e 
verse with a variety of colour8,.amongwhiGlu while 
yellow prevails, the whole has a rich and lustrous 
beauty, to which I know little that can be compared. 
Tlie size of these prints is four incites and a ha}f 
hi^ by three inches widew The oriffihal genius of 
BMe was always confined, throu^i poverty, to 
small dimensions. Sixty-five plates of copper were 
an object to him who had little money. The Gates 
of Paradise, anvork of sixteen designs, and those 
excee(Ungly small, was his next undertakin|f. Tlie 
meaning of the artist is not a little obscure ; it seems 
to have been his object to represent the innocence, 
the happiness, and the upward aspirations of man. 
They bespeak one intimately acquainted with the 
looks and the feelings of children. Over them there is 
shed a kind of mjrst^rious halo which raises feelings 
of devotion. The Songs of Innocence and the Gates 
of Paradise became popular among the coUectort 

Vol. n.— M 
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of prints^ To the sketch book and the cabhiet the 
works of Blake are unfortunately confined* 

If thete be mystery in the meaning of the CNttes 
of Paradise, his suopeeding perfoi^nmice, by name 
Urizkn, has the merit or, the fai^t of surpassing all 
human comj^rehension. The spirit which dictated 
this strange work was undoubtedly a dark one ; nor 
does the strange kind of prose which is intermingled 
with the figures serve to enlighten us. There are 
in all twenty-seVen designs representing beings hu- 
man, dempniac. and divine, in situations of pain and 
sorrow ?^ suffering. > One character— evidently an 
evil spirit^— appears in most of the plates ; the nor- 
rors of heU, and the terrors of daitoess and divine 
wrath, seem his sole portion. He swims in gulfs 
of fire^escends in cataract? of flame— holds com- 
bats with scaly serpents, or writhes in anguish with- 
out any visible cause. One of his ex^oits is to 
<^2ipe a fems^e soul through a tiarrow ^te^ and hurl 
her headlong down into a darksome pit. >The wild 
vers^ which are scattered here and there, talk of 
tiie sons <and the daughters of Urizen. He seems 
to have e^tiucted these twenty-seven scenes oiit 
of many visions^what he meant by theiii even 
his wife declared she could HOt tell, though she 
was sure they had a meaning^ and a iine one. 
Something like the fall of Lucifer and the creation 
of Manas dimly visible in this extravagant work; 
it is not a little .fearful to look upon ; a powerful, 
dark, terrible, though undefined and indescribable 
impression is left on the mind — and it is in no haste 
io be gone. The size of the designs is four inches 
by six ; they bear date, " Lambeth, 1794." He had 
left Poland Street and was residing in Hercules 
Buildings. 

^ The name of Blake began now to be known a 
little, and Edwards, the bookseUer, emj^oyed him 
to illustrate Young's l^ight Thoughts. The- reward 
in money was sm^ but the temptation in fame was 
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ipreat : the work was perfonned something in the 
manner of old books with illuminated margins. 
Along' the ample margins which the poetry left on 
the page the artist sketched his fanciful creations ; 
contracting or expanding them according to the 
space. Some of thbse designs were in keeping with 
the poems, but there were others wMeh alarmed 
fastidious people: the sehdus and the pious were 
not prepared to^admire shapes^ trembling in nudity 
round the verses of a grave divine. In the exiib^ 
ranee oC Young there are many fine figures ; but 
they are figures of speech only» on which art should 
waste none of its skill. This w6rk was so, much, 
in many parts, to the satisfaction of JFlaxman, that 
he introduced Blake to Hayley the poet, who, in 
1800, persuaded him to remdve to Felph^un'ih Sus^ 
sex, to make engravings for the Life of Cowper. 
Ta that place he accordingly went with his wife and 
sister, and was welcomed by Hayley with much 
aifection. Of his- journey and his feelings he gives 
the following account to Fl^a^onan, whom he usually 
addressed, thus, " DeaV Sculptor of Eternity." 

" We are arrived safe at our cottage, which is 
more beautifulthan I thought it, and more conve- 
nient. It is a peiiect model for cottages, and I 
think for palaces of magnificence, only enlarging 
and not altering its proportions, and adding oma^ 
ments and not principals.^ Nothing can ^ more 
grand than its simplicity and usefulness. Felpham 
is a sweet place for dtudy, because it is more spi* 
ritual than London. Heavefi opens here on all sides 
her g(dden gates ; her windows are not obstructed 
by vapours ; voices of celestial inhabitants are more 
distinctly heard, and their fornis more distinctly 
seen, and my cottage is also a shadow of theur 
houses. My wife and sister are both well, and are 
courting Neptune for an embrace." 

Thus far had he written in ^e language smd feel- 
ings of a person of upper ah- ; thou^ some of the 
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expressioni are tinctured with the peculiar enthu- 
«iasm qf the man, they miglit find shelter under thle 
Ikense of figurative speech, and pjass muster as the 
poetic language of new-found nappiness. Blake 
thus continues : — 

^ And now begins a new life, because another 
corering of earth is shaken off. I am more famed 
in^heaven for my works than I could well conceive. 
In my brain are studies and chambers filled with 
books and pictures of old, w)iich I wrote and painted 
in affes of jetemity before my mortal life, and those 
works are the delight and study of archangels. 
Why then should I be anxious about the riches or 
fame of mortality! You, O dear Flaxman, are a 
subUme acchangel, my. friend and companion from 
eternity. Fare welly my dear friend, remembeir me 
and my wife in love and friendship to Mrs. Flaxman, 
whom we ar<lently desire^ tb entertain beneath our 
thatched roof of russet gold." 

This letter, written in ^e year 1800, gives the 
trtie twof(rid image of the author's mind. During 
the day he was a man of sagacity and sense; who 
hand^ His graver wisely, and conversed in a 
wholesome and t>lea8ant manner; in the evening, 
when he had dojue his^ prescribed task, he g^Ve a 
loose to his imagination. While employed on those 
engravings wMm accompany the works of Cowper, 
he saw such company as the country where he re- 
sided Afforded, and talked with Hayley about poetry 
with a feeling to which the author pf the Tri&mphs 
of Tetaiper was aa utter stranger; but at the close 
of day. away went Blake to the -seashore to indulge 
in his oWn thoughts, and . > 

High conyene with the dead lo hold.** 

Here he forgot the present moment and lived in the 
past ; he conceived^ verily^ that he had lived in other 
days, and had formed fnendsh^ with Homer and 
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Moses, with Pindar and Virgil; with Dante and 
Milton. These great men, he asserted* a^ared'to 
him in visions, and even entered into conversation. 
Milton, in a moment of confidence, intrusted him 
wi^h ^ whole poem of his, whiph the wcnrld had 
never seen; but unfortunately the communication 
was oral, and the poetry seemed to have lost much 
of its brightness in Blake^ recitation. When asked 
about the looks of tKose visions, he answered, 
^ They are all majestic shadows, gray but luminous, 
and superipr to the conjmon height of men.^' It 
was evident that the solitude of^ the couhtn" gave 
him a larger swing in imaginary matters. His wife 
often accompanied him to these strange ^iterviews; 
she saw nothing and heard as little, but she was 
certain that her husband both heaxd and saw. 

Blake's mind at all times resembled that irst page 
in the ;nai^cian'ahook of gramoury, which, made . 

"^ Th6 cobweb on the dungeon wall, 
. Beem.tapofltry in lordl^rhall." 

His mind could convert the most ordinary occur* 
Irence into something, mystical and supematursd. 
He often saw less majestic shapes th^ those of the 
poets of old. " Did you ever ?ee a fairy's funeral, 
madam ?'^ he once said to a lady, who happened 1o 
si^ by liim in company. " Never, sir I" was the 
answer. J' 1 have," said Blake, **,but not before 
last night. I was walking a^ne in my garden, 
there w^ great stillness among the branches and 
flowers and more than common sweetness in the air; 
I heard a low and pleasant Sound, and I Knew not 
whence it came. At last I saw the broad leaf of a 
flower move, arid underneath I saw ja procession of 
creatures of the size and colour of green and gray 
grasshoppers, bearing a body laid^ out on a rose 
leaf, which they buried with songs, and then disap- 
peared. It was a fairy Ameral." It would, perhaps, 
Jiave been better for his fame hadhe connected it more 
M3 
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with the superstitious beliefs of his country-^ainonff 
the ehres and fairies his fancy might have wandered 
at idll— their popular character would perhaps hare 
kept himwitmn the bounds of traditionary belief, 
and the sea of his imagination mig^t have had a 
nhore. 

After a residence of three years in his cottage at 
Felpham, he removed to 17, South Molton Street, 
Londfon, where he lived seventeen years. He came 
back to town with a fancy not a little exalted b^ the 
solitude of the country, and in this mood designed 
and engraved an extensive and strange work ^diich 
he entitled ** Jerusalem.^ A production so exclu- 
sively wild was not allowed to make its appearance 
in aa'oirdinary way : he thus announced Jt. ^ After 
my three years' slt^nber on the^ banks of the ocean, 
I again display my giant forms to the public." Of 
those) designs there are no less tl^n a hundred; 
what their meaning is the artist has left unexplained. 
It seems of a religious, political, and spiritual kind, 
and, wanders. from hell to heaven and from heaven 
to earth; now glancing into the distractions of ouf 
own days, and tl^n making^ a traiBsition to the ante- 
dUuviahs. The crowning defect is obscurity; 
meaning seems now and then about to dawn ; y^u 
turn plate after plate and read motto after motto, in 
the hope of escaping from darkness into light. But 
the first might as well be looked at last ; me whole 
seems a ri<Kll# which no injfenuity can solve. Yet, 
if the work pe looked at for form and effect rather 
than for meaning, many figures ^ay be pronounced 
worthy of Michael Angelo. There iis wonderful 
freedom of attitude and position ; men, spirits, gods, 
and angels move with an ease which makes one 
lament that we know not wherefore they are put in 
motion. Well might HayleV call him his ^ gentle 
visionary Blake." He considered the Jerusalem to 
be his greatest work, and for a set of the tinted en- 
gravings he charged twenty*five guineas. Few 
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joined the artist inlils admiration: The Jerusalem, 
with aU its giant forms, failed to force its way into 
circulation.' 

His next work waQ the Tllastraticms of Plaii^ 
Grave, which came to the world with the following 
commendation by Fuself. <^The author of the 
moral series before us has endeavoured to awaken 
sensibility by touching our sympathies with nearer, 
less ambiguous, and less ludicrous imagery, than 
what mythology, gothic superstition, or symbols as 
far fetched as inadequate could supply. His avo- 
cation has been chiefly employed to spread a fami- 
liar and domestic atmosphere round the most im- 
portant ,of ail subjectJs, to connect the visiUe and 
the invisible world without provoking probability, 
and to lead the eye from the milder li^t-Qf iiate to 
the radiations 6f eternity.'* For these twelve <<Ift> 
rentions,'' as he called them^ Blake received^twen^ 
frnineas from Cromek, the engraver— a man of skiu 
tn art and taste in literature. The price wad little, 
but nevertheless it was more than what he usually 
received for such productions ; he also undertook to 
engrave them. But Blake's mode of engraving 
wias as pectdiar as his style of designing t it had 
little of that graee of ^execution about it, whieh at- 
tracts customers, and the Inventions, after an^ex^ 
perinient or two, were placed under the fashionable 

Saver of Louis Schis^vcmetti. Blake was deeply 
censed^he complained that he was'dei^ived of 
the profit of engraving his own designs, and, with 
even le)M justice, that Schiavonetti was unfit for the 
task. 

Some of thesd twelve Inventions are natural and 
poetic, others exhibit laborious attempts at the ter- 
rific and the sublime. The old Man at Death's Door 
is one of the best-^in the Last Day there are Mt 
froupA and admirable single figdres— the Wise One* 
of the EarA plea&og before &e inexorable Throne, 
and^he Deseent of the CoiideBmediarecrealioiisof 
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a bigli order. The Death of the Bisrong Wicked 
Man is fearful and extra^gant, andlhe flames iir 
which the soul departs from "the body have no 
w^urrant in the poem or in belief.^ The Descent of 
Christ into the Grave is formal and tame^ and thtf 
hoary ohl Soul in the Death of the Grpod Man, tra 
veltiig heavenward between two orderly Angels, re- 
quired little outlay of fancy. The frontispiece — a 
ns^ked angel descending headlong ahd rousing the 
dead with th6 sound of the last trumpet— alarmed 
the devout people of the north, and made maids and 
matrons retire behind their fans. 

If the tranquillity of Blake's life was^ a little dis- 
turbed by the dispute about th^ twelve "Inven- 
tions,*' it was completely shaken by the controversy 
which now.arose between him and Cromek respect- 
ing his Canterbury ]^ilgrimage. „That two iurtists 
at one and the same time should choose the same 
subject for the pencil, seems scarcely credible — 
especially when such subject was not of a tcm- 
poraij i^tiBr<B8t. The, coincidence here was so closer 
that £ilake .accused Stothard of obtaining knowledge 
of his 'design through. CroAiek, while Stothard with 
equal warmth asserted that Blake had commenced 
his {Mcture in rivalry of himself. Blake declared 
that Cromek had actually commissioned him to 
paint the Pilgrimage before Stothard thought of his ; 
to which' Cromek replied, that the order had been 
jgiven ixt a'^vision, for he never gave ^t. Stothard, a 
man as little likely to be led aside from truth by 
love of gain as by visions, added to Cromek's denial 
the startling testimony that Blake visited him during 
the early progress of his picture, and ei^iwressed his 
approbation of it in such terms, that he proposed to 
introduce Blake's portrait in the procession, as a 
mark of esteem. It is probable that Blake obeyed 
8om^ imaginary revelation in this matter, and mis- 
took it for the order o( any earthly employer ; but 
whether commissioned by a visiim.or by mortal 
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lipe,hiB CanterbuiT Pilgrimage made iti appearance 
in an exhibitjk>n of his principal works in the house 
of his brother, in Broad Street, during the summer 
of 1809. 

Of original design8,4his 6ingul^ exhibition Con- 
tained sixteen — ^they were announced as chiefly ** of 
a spiritual and political nature^— but then the ep^ 
ritual works and political feelings of Blake wei^p 
unlike those of an^ other man. ' Okie- piece repre- 
sented ''The Spintual Form of Nelson guid^g 
Leviathan.'' Another, "The Spiritual Form of 
Pitt guidiiiff Behemoth," This, probably, con- 
founded both divines and politicians; there is no 
doubt that plain men went wondering away. The 
chiefattraction was the Canterbury Pilgrilhage, not 
indeed from its excellence, but from the circum- 
stance of its origin, which was w^U known about 
town, and pointedly alluded to in the catalogue. 
The picture is a failure. Blake was toq great a 
visionary for dealing with such literal wantons as 
the Wife of Bath and her joUy companions. Tl^e 
natural fleuli and blood of Chaucer prevailed against 
him. He gives grossness pf body for grossness of 
mind,— tri^ to t« merry and wicked — and in vain* 

Those who misled instruction in his pictures, 
found entertainment in his catalogue, a wild per- 
formance^ overflowing with the od(Sties and dreams 
of the airtho^— whic& may be considered as a kind 
of public declaration of his faith* concerning art and 
artists. Hip forst' anxiety is about his colours. 
" Colouring," says this new lectuirer on the Chiaro^ 
Settro, " does not depend on where the colours are 
put, but on where the lightiS and darks are .put, ai^d 
all depend9 on form or outline. Where that is 
wrong the colouring never can be right, and it ih 
always wrong in Titian and Cbrreggio, Rubens and 
Rembrandt; till we get rid of them we shall never 
equal Raphael and Albert Durer, Michael Angela 
and Jt^io Romano. Clearness and precision nave 
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been my chief objects in paintings these pictures-— 
' clear colours and firm determinate lineaments, im- 
bcpken by shadows— «which ought to display and not 
)ude form, as is the practice of the later schools of 
Italy and Flanders. The- picture of the Spiritual 
■Form of Pitt is a proof x)f the power of colours 
upsuUiedwith oil or ^withv any cloggy vehicle. Oil 
has been falsely supp6sed .to give strength to co« 
lours, but a little consideration must show the fallacy 
of this opinion. Oil wSl not drink or absorb colour 
enough to stand the test of any little time and of the 
air. Let the works of artists since Ruben^'s time 
witness to the vJUany of those who first brought oil 
painting into general opinion and practice, since 
which we ha\^ never had a picture painted that 
would show itself by the side of an earlier composi- 
tion. This is an awful thing to say to oil painters ; 
they iuay call' it madness,. but it is true. Alt the 
genuine old little pictures, are in fresco and not in 
oil." 7 . 

Having settled the true prinpiples and proper ma- 
terials of coloiur, he proceeds to open up the mystery 
of Ids own productions. Thpse who failed to com- 
prehend the pictures on looking at them, had only to 
turn to the following account oi the Pitt and the 
Nelson.- "These two Pictures," he says, "are 
compositions of a mythological cast, similai^ to those 
Apotheoses of Persian^ Hindoo, and Eg3rptian anti- 
quity, which are still pieserved in rude monunotents, 
being copies from some stupendous originals now 
lost or perhaps buried to some happier age. The 
artist having been taken, in vision, to the ancient 
republics, monarchies, and patriarchates of Asia, 
has seen thpse wonderful originals, called in the 
sacred Scriptures the cherubim, which were painted 
and sculptured on thewalls of temples, towns, cities, 
palaces, and erected in the highly cultivated states 
of E^ypt, Moab, and Edom,' among the rivers of 
being Qriginals from whidi the Greeks 
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and Hetmrians copied Hercules, Veniui, ^JpoTk^ and 
all the groundworks of ancieut art. Tney were 
executed in a very superior style to those justly ad- 
mired copies^ being with their accompailiments ter- 
rific and grand in the highest degree. The ^ist 
has endeavoured to emulate the gprandeur of those 
«een in his vision, an4 to apply' it to nu>dem times 
on a smaller scale., The Greek Muses are daughters 
of MeQiory, and not of Inspiration or Iipagination, 
and therefore not authors. of such sublime concep- 
tions : some of these wonderful oi^^nals were one 
hundred feet in height ; some were painted as pic- 
tures, some were carved as bass-relievos, and some 
as groups of statues, all containing mythological 
and recondite meaning. The artist wishe§ it was 
now the f^hion tomake^such monUmentr, and then 
he should not doubt of having a national commission 
to execute those pictures of Nelson and Pitt on a 
scale suitable to the grandeur: of the oatioh who is 
the parent of his heroes, in highly-finished fresco, 
where the colours would be as permanent as pre- 
cious stones."" . . . V ' 

The man who could not only write down, btit de- 
liberately correct the printer's sheets which re- 
corded matter so utterly wild and mad, was .at the 
same time perfectly sensible to the exquisite Jiature 
of Chaucer's delineations, and felt rightly what sort 
of skill his inimitable j^ilghms required at the hand 
of an artist. He whd saw visions in Ccelo-Syria 
and statues a hundred feet high, wrote thus con- 
cerning Chaucer: "The characters of his pilgrims 
are the characters which compose all ^es and na^ 
tidns: as one age falls another rises, different to 
mortal sifl(ht, but to immortals only the same : ibr 
we see ttie aame characters repeated again and 
again, iuvanimals, in vegetables, ancl^ in men ; no* 
tMng new occurs in identical existence.' Accidant 
ever varies ; substance can never suffer change nor 
decay. Of Chaucer's characters, some of the 
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Billies or titleB aie altered by tmiey Iml the eiw- 
n/cten themdelves for ever remain imaltered, and 
consiMuently they are th^ piiysiogfnomies of. uni- 
Tenai ntunan life, beyond wnicn nature never steps* 
Names alter^tiiings never alter; I have known 
multitudes of those -who would have'been monks in 
the age of mon)Lery, who in this deistical age afe 
deists. As Linnaeus numbered the plants, so 
Chaucer nuinber^d the classes of men.'' ^ 

His own notions and much of his peculiar prac* 
tice in art are scattered at random over the pages 
o( tUs curious pvoduotion. His love of a distinct 
outline made, huii use close and cliiiginff dresses ; 
they are A^qqently very gracefid — at omer times 
they, are constrained^ and deform the figures wMch 
they so scantily coter. ^ The great and golflen rule 
ofaipt,** says he,** is this : — ^that thb more distinct and 
sluurp and wiry the bounding line, the more perfect 
Ihe wotk of art; and the less keen and shsup this 
external line, the greater i^ tlje evidence of weak 
imitative plagiarism and bungling : Protoffenes and 
Apelles knew each other by this^line. How do we 
distinguish the oak* from the beech ; the horse from 
the ox, but by the bounding outline | I^ow do we 
distinguisfh one face or countenance from another, 
but by the bounding line and its infinite inflexions 
and movements ? Leave out this lipe and you leave 
out life itself: all is chaos again, and the Ime of the 
Almighty milst be drawn out upon it tfefbre man or 
beast can exist." 

These abominations — <soncealed outlines and 
tricks of colour— n<?w bring on one of those vision- 
ary fits to which Blake was so liable^ and he narrates 
with the most amusing wUdness sundiy revelations 
made to him concerning them^ He imorms us thtif 
certain ]painters were demofit— let loose on earth to 
ccmfound the **sharp wiry outline," and fill men% 
minds with fears and pertmbations. He signifies 
that he faimsdf wi&s for some time a miserable in* 
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vlninieat in tlie hands of CMaro-Scuro demons, y9k^ 
employed him in making^ *' experiment pictures in 
oil." ^ These pictures," says he, " were the result 
of temptations and perturbations labouring to de«> 
stroy imaginative ^wer by means of that infernal 
machiiie called Ohiaro-Scuro, in die hands of Vene* 
tistn and Flemish demons, who hate the R(»nan and 
Venetian schools. They caose. that every thing in 
art shall become a machine; they caxsse that the 
execution shall be all blocked up with broMm sha- 
dows ; they put the artist in fear and doubt of his 
own original conception. The spirit of Titian was 
paarticularly active in raising doubts concerning the 
possibility of executing without a model. Rwbens 
IS a most outrageous demon, and by infusing the 
remembrances of his pictures, and style of execu- 
tion, hinders all power of individual thought. CkMr- 
reggio is a soft and effeminate, consequently a most 
cruel, demon, whose whole delight is to cause end- 
less labour to whoever suffers him to enter Yob 
mind." When all this is translated into the lan- 
guage of sublunary life, it only means that Blake 
was hauiUed with the excellences of other men% 
works, and, finding himself unequal to the task of 
rivalling the soft and glowing colours tod sing^ular 
effects of light and shade of certain great masters, 
betook himself to the study of others not less emi- 
nent, who happened to have laid out their strength 
in outline. 

To describe the conversations which Blake held 
in prose with demons, and in verse with angels, 
would fill volumes, and an ordinary gallery could 
not contain all the heads which he drew of his vision- 
ary visitants. That all this was real, he hunself 
roost sincerely believed ; nay, so infectious was his 
enthusiasm, that some acute and sensible personst 
who heard him expatiate, shook their heads, and 
hinted that he was an extraordinary man, and that 
there might be s<»DBthinff in the nmtter. One of 

Vol. lf.:-N 
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hi» breihieB, an artist of some note, emplo3red hint 
frequently in drawing the portrait&^of those who ap« 
peared to him in -visions. The most propitious time 
for those *^ angel- visits'* wibs from nine at night tiU 
dye in the morning ; and so docile were his spiritual 
sitters, that they appeared at the wish of his iriendsu 
Sometimes, however, the shape which he desired to 
draw was long in appearing, and he sat with his 
pencil and paper reac^ and Ss eyes idly roaming in 
vacancy ; all at once the vision came upon him, and 
he began to work like one possessed. 

He was requested to draw the likeness of Sir 
William Wallace — the eye of Blake sparkled, for he 
admired heroes. " William Wallace !'' he exclaimed^ 
^ I see him now— there, there, how noble he looks 
•^reach me my things !" Having drawn for some 
time, with the same care of hand and steadiness of 
eye, as if a living sitter had been before him, Blake 
stopped suddenly, and said, " I cannot finish him — 
Edward the First has stepped in between him and 
me.** " That 's lucky," said his friend, •* for I want 
the portrait of Edward too." Blake took another 
rtieet of ps^r, and sketched the features of Plan- 
tagenet : upon which his majesty politely vanished, 
and the artist finished the head of Wallace. <* And 
may, sir," said a gentleman, who heard Blake's 
iriend tell his story, ** was Sir William Wallace an 
heroic-looking man ? And what sort of personage 
was Edward 1" The answer was : " There they are, 
sir, bodi A-amed and hanging on Uie waU behind 
you, judge for yourself." " I looked," savs my in- 
fbnnant, " and saw two warlike heads of the size 
of common life. That of Wallace was noble and 
heroic, that of Edward stem and bloody. The first 
had the front of a god, the latter the aspect of a 
demon." 

The friend who obliged me with these anecdotes, 
on observing the interest which I took in the subject, 
said. << I know much about Blak^-<^I was his oom- 
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pamon for nine years. I have sat beside him from 
ten at night till three in the morning, sometimes 
slumbering and sometimes waking, but Blake never 
slept ; he sat with a pencil and paper drawing por- 
traits of those whom I most desired to see. I will 
show you, sir, some of these works." He took out 
a large book filled with drawings, opened it, and 
continued, ** Observe the poetic fervour of that face 
— it is Pindar, as he stood a conqueror in the Olympic 
games. And this lovely creature is Corinna, who 
conquered in poetry in the same place. That lady 
is Lais, the courtesan ; with the impudence whidi is 
part of her profession, she stepped m between Blsike 
and Corinna; and he was obliged to paint her to get 
her away. There! that is a face of a different 
stamp— can you conjecture who he isl" "Some 
scoundrel, I should think, sir." ♦* There now— that 
is a strong proof of the accuracy of Blake — ^he is a 
scoundrel indeed ! The very indtividnal taskmaster 
whom Moses slew m Egypt. And who is this now 
—only imagine who this is ?" " Other than a good 
one, I doubt, sir." ** You are right, it is the Devil ; 
he resembles, and this is remarkable, two men who 
shall be nameless ; one is a great lawyer, and the 
other — ^Iwish I durst name l5m — is a suborner of 
false witnesses. This other head now 1 — this speaks 
for itself— it is the head of Herod ; how like an emi- 
nent officer in the nrmy !" 

He closed the book, and taking out a smaH panel 
from a private drawer, said, " This is the last which 
I shall show you ; but it is the greatest curiosity of 
all. Only look at the splendour of the colouring 
and the original character of the thing !" " I see,** 
said I, ** a naked figure with a strong body and a 
short neck, with burning eyes which long for moist- 
ure, and a face worthy of a murderer, holding a 
bloody cup in its clawed hands, out of which it 
seems eager to drink. I never saw any shape so 
strange, nor did I ever see any colouring so curiously 
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q)lendid— a kind of glistening green and dusky gpld, 
beautifully vaniished. But what in the woiid is it ?*• 
" It is a ffhost, sir— the ghost of a flea— a spiritually^ 
zation of the thing!" "He saw this in a vision 
then,** I sai4. " 111 tell you all about it, sir. I 
called on him one evening, and found Blake more 
than usually excited. He told me he had seen a 
wooderAil thing— the ghost of a flea I And did yon 
make a drawing of him 1 I inquired. No, indeed, 
said he, I wish I had, but I shall, if he appears again ! 
He looked earnestly into a comer of tne room, and 
then said, here he is — ^reach ipe my things— I shall 
keep my eye on him. There he comes ! his eager 
tongue whi^ung out of his mouth, a cup in his hand 
to m>ld bloo4 SLud covered with a scaly skin of gold 
and green ;^Tas he described him so he drew him.'* 

These stories are scarcely credible, yet there can 
be no doubt of their accuracy. Another friend, on 
whose veracity I have the fullest dependence, called 
6oe evening on Blake, and found him sitting with a 
pencil and a panel, drawing a portrait with all the 
Oe^ming- anxiety of a maii who is conscious that he 
has got a fastidious sitter; he looked and drew, and 
drew, and looked, yet no living soul was visible. 
^ Disturb ipe not," said he, in a whisper, " I have one 
aittin|^ to me." " Sitting to you !" exclaimed his 
astonished visiter, " where is he, and what is he ? — 
I see no one." " But I see him, sir," answered 
BliUce, haugbtily, " there he is, his name is Lot ; you 
may read of him in 4he Scripture. He is sitting fcnr 
his portrait." 

Had he always thought so idly, and wrought on 
such visionary matters, this memoir would have been 
the story of a madman, instead of the life of a man of 
genius, some of whose works are worthy of any age 
or nation. Even while he was indulging in these 
laughable fancies, and seeing visions at the request 
of his friendly, he conceived, and drew, and engraved 
OM of the noblest of all his productions— -the Inven« 
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dons for the Book of Job. He accomplished this 
series in a small room, which served him for kitchen, 
bedchamber, and study, where he had no other com- 
panion but his faithful Katharine, and no larger in- 
come than some seventeen or eighteen shillings a 
week. Of these Inventions, as me artist loved to 
call them, there are twenty-one, r6|M:esenting the 
man of Uz sustaining his dignity amid the in- 
flictions of Satan, the reproaches of his friends, and 
the insults of his wife. It was in such things that 
Blake shone ; the Scripture overawed his imagina- 
tion, and he was too devout to attempt aught beyond 
a literal imbodyin? of the msgestic scene. He goes 
step by step with Uie narrative ; always simple, and 
often sublime; never wandering from the subject, 
nor overlaying the text with the weight of his own 
exuberant fancy. 

The passsu^es imbodied will show with what lofty 
themes he presumed to grapple. 1. Thus did Job 
continually. 2. The Almighty watches the good 
man's household. 3. Satan receiving pdwer over 
Job. 4. The wind from the wilderness destroying 
Job's children. 5. And I alone am escaped to teu 
thee. 6. Satan smitinpf Job with sore biles. 7. Job's 
friends comforting him. 6. Let the day perish 
wherein I was bom. 9. Then a spirit passed before 
my face. 10. Job laughed to scorn by his friends. 
11. With dreams upon my bed thou scarest me $ 
thou affirightest me with visions. 18. I am young' 
and ye are old, wherefore I was afraid. 13. Tlien 
the Lord answered Job out of the whhlwind. 14. 
:>When the morning stars sang together, and the sons 
of God shouted for joy. 15. Behold now Behemotli, 
which I made with thee. 16. Thou hast fulfilled 
the judgment of the wicked. 17. I have heard thee 
with the hearing of my ear, but now my eye re- 
joiceth in thee. 18. Also the Lord accepted Job* 
19. Every one also gave him a piece of money. 20. 
There were not found women fairer than the daugh« 
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ten of Job. 31. So the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than the beginning. 

While employed on these remarkable productions, 
he was made sensiUe that the little approbation 
which the world had ever bestowed on him was fast 
leaving him. The waywardness of his fancy, and 
the peeidiar etecution of his compositions, were 
alike unadapted for popularity ; the demand for his 
workf lessened yearly from the time that he exhi- 
bited his Canterbury Pilgrimage; and he could 
hardly procure sufficient to sustain life, when old 
age was creeping upon him. Yet, poverty-stricken 
as he was, his cheerfulness never forsook him ; he 
Uttered no complaint ; he contracted no debt, and 
continued to the last manly and independent. It 
10 the fhshion to praise genius when it is gone to 
the grave; the fashion is cheap and convenient. 
Of £e existence of Blake lew men of taste could 
be igiMMrant ; of his great merits multitudes knew, 
Bor was his extreme poverty any secret. Vet he 
was reduced — one of the ornaments of the age — ^to 
a i]fiu8era))le garret and a crust of Inread, and would 
have perish^ from want, had not some friends, 
neither wealthy nor powerful, averted this disgrace 
from coming uiK>n our country. One of these gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Linnel, employed Blake to engrave 
his Inventions of the Book of Job ; by this he earned 
money enough to keep him livings— for the sood 
dd man still laboured with all the a^our of the 
days of his youth, and with skill equal to his en- 
thusiasm. These engravings are Very rare, very 
beautiful, and very peculiar. They are in the earlier 
Hauihion of workmanship, and bear no resemblance 
whatever to the polished and graceful style which 
now prevails. I have never seen a tinted copy, nor 
am I sure that tmting would accord with the extreme 
simplieity of the designs, and the mode in which 
they are handled. The Songs of Innocence and 
theM Inventions fbr Job are the happiest of Blake's 
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works, and ought to be in the portfolios of aU who 
are lovers of nature and imagination. 

Two extensive works, bearing the ominous namei 
of Prophecies, one coneeming America, the other 
Europe, next made their appearance from his pencil 
and graver. The first contains eighteen, and the 
other seventeen plates; and both are plentifully 
seasoned with verse without the encumbrance of 
rh3rme. It is impossible to give a satisfactory de- 
scription of these works; the frontisi^ece of the 
latter, representing the Ancient of Days, in an oi% 
of light, stooping into chaos, to measure out the 
world, has been admired lesjs for its meaning than 
for the grandeur of its outline. A head and a tail- 

Eiece in the other has been much noticed ; one ex- 
ibits the bottom of the sea, with enormous fishes 
pre3dng on a dead body, the other, the surface, with 
a dead body floating, on which an eagle with out- 
stretched winffs is feeding. The two angels pourinr 
out the spotted plague upon Britain; an angel stan£ 
ing in the sun, attended by three furies ; and several 
other Inventions in these wild works, exhibit won- 
derful strength of drawing and splendour of colour- 
ing. . Of loose prints— but which were meant doubt- 
less to form part of some extensive work— one of 
the most remarkable is the Great Sea Serpent ; and 
a figure, sinking in a stormy sea at sunset; the 
glow of which, with the foam upon the dark waves, 
produces a magical effect. 

After a residence of seventeen years in South 
Molton Street, Blake removed (not m consequence, 
alas ! of any increase of fortune) to No. 3, Fountain 
Court, Strand. This was in the year 1823. Here 
he en^ved by day, and saw visicms by night, and 
occasionally employed himself in making Inventions 
for Pante ; and such was his application, that he 
designed in ^ one hundred and two, and engraved 
seven. It was publicly known that he was in a de^ 
olmiJ^ State of ne^thr that (dd age turi ooms iqpon 
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him, and that he was in want. Several friends, 
and artists amongf the number, aided him a little, in 
a delicate way, by purchasing his works, of which 
he had many copies. He sold many of his ** Songs 
of Innocence,** and also of " Uriaen,** and he wrought 
incessantly upon what he counted his masterpiece, 
the ^ Jerusalem,** tinting and adorning it, with the 
hope that his favourite would find a purchaser. No 
one, however, was found ready to lay out twenty- 
five guineas on a work which no one could have any 
hope of comprehending; and this disappointment 
•ank to the old man's heart. 

He had now reached his seventy-first year, and 
the strength of nature was fast yielding.' Yet he 
was to the last cheerful and contented. ** I glory,*' 
he said, ^ in dying, and have no grief but in leavmg 

Sou, Katharine ; we have lived happy, and we have 
ved long ; we have been ever .together, but we shall 
be divided soon. Why should I fear death ? nor do I 
fear it. I have endeavoured to live as Christ com- 
mands, and have sought to worship God truly— in 
my own house, when I was not seen of men.** He 
grew weaker and weaker — ^he could no longer sit 
upright ; and was laid in his bed, with no one to 
watch over him, save his wife, who, feeble and old 
herself, required help in such a touching duty. 

The Ancient of Days was such a favourite with 
Blake, that three days before his death, he sat bol- 
stered up in bed, and tinted it with his choicest co- 
lours and in his happiest style. He touched and 
retouched it— held it at arm*8 length, and then threw 
it from him, exclaiming, ^ Ther^ ! that will do ! I 
cannot mend it.** He saw his wife in tears — she 
felt this was to be the last of his works—*' Stay, 
Kate !** cried Blake, *' keep just as you are — I will 
draw your portrait— for you have ever been an angel 
tome^— she obeyed, and the djvag artist made a 
Hb/r likeness. 
: Thtveryjoyiiilness with which this singular man 
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welcomed the commg of death, made bis dying mo- 
ments intensely mournful. He lay chanting songs, 
and the verses and the music were both the offspring 
of the moment. He lamented that be could no 
longer commit those inspirations, as he called them, 
to paper. " Kate," he said, " I am a changmg man 
— I always rose and wrote down my thoughts, wh^ 
ther it rained, snowed^ or shone, and you arose too 
and sat beside me — this can be no longer." He died 
on the 12th of August, 1838, withom any visible 
pain— his wife, who sat watchmg him, did not per- 
ceive when he ceased breathing.' 

William Blake was of low stature and slendsr 
make, with a high, pallid forehead, and eyes large, 
dark, and expressive. His temper was touchy, and, 
when moved, he spoke with an mdignant eloquence, 
which commanded respect. His voice, in general, 
was low and musical, his mamiers gentle and una$k 
suming, his conversation a singSar mixture of 
knowledge and enthusiasm. , His whole life was one 
of labour and privation, — ^he had never tasted the 
luxury of that independence which comes from pro- 
fesmonal profit. This untoward fortune he endured 
with unshaken equanimity— offering himself, in ima^ 
gination, as a martyr in the great cause of ]^oeiie 
art ; pitying some of his more fortunate brethren 
for tneir inordinate love of gain ; and not doubting 
that whatever he might have won in gold by adopt- 
ing other methods would have been a poor compen^ 
sation for the ultimate loss of fame. Under this 
agreeable delusion, he lived all his life-— he was 
satisfied when his graver gained him a guinea a 
week— the greater the present denial, the surer the 
glory hereafter. 

Though he was the companion of Flaxman and 
Fuseli, and sometimes their pupil, he never attained 
that professional skill, without which all genius is 
bestowed in vain. He was his own teacher chiefly ; 
and self-instruction, the parent occasionally of great 
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beauties, seldom fails to produce great deformities. 
He was a most splendid tinter, but no colourist, and 
his works were all of small dimensions, and there- 
fore confined to the cabinet and the portfolio. . His 
happiest flights, as well as his wildest, are thus 
likely to remain shut up from the world. If we look 
at the man through his best and most intelligible 
works, we shall find that he who could produce the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience, the Gates of 
Paradise, and the Inventions for Job, was the pos- 
sessor of very lofty faculties, with no common skill 
in art, and moreover that, both in thought and mode 
of treatment, he was a decided original. But should 
we, shutting our eyes to the merits of those works, 
determine to weigh his worth by his Urezin, his 
Prophecies of Europe and America, and his Jerusa^ 
lem, our conclusion would be very unfavourable; 
we would say that, with much freedimi of composi- 
tion and boldness of posture, he was unmeaning, 
mystical, and extravagant, and that his ongaal 
mode of working out his conceptions was Bttle 
better than a brilliant way of animating absurdity. 
An overflow of imagination is a failing uncommon 
in this age, and has generally received of late little 
quarter from the critical portion of mankind. Yet 
imagination is the life and spini. of all great works 
of genius and taste ; and, indeed, without it, the 
head thinks, and the hand labours in vain. Ten 
thousand authors and artists rise to the proper, the 
graceful, and the beautiful, for ten who ascend into 
" the heaven of invention." A work— whether from 
poet or painter— <M>nceived in the fiery ecstasy of 
imagination, lives through every limb ; while one ela- 
borated out by skill and taste only will look, in com- 
parison, like a withered and sapless tree beside one 
green and flourishing. Blake's misfortune was that 
of possesshig this precious gift in excess. His 
fancy overmastered him^— until he at length con- 
founded ^ the mind's eye" with the corpore^ organ. 
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and dreamed himBelf out of the sympathies of actual 
life. 

His method of colouringf was a secret which he 
kept to himself> or confided only to his wife; he 
believed that it was revealed in a vision, and that 
he was bound in honour to conceal it firom the world. 
«* His modes of preparing his grounds," says Smith, 
in his Supplement to the Life of Nollekens, *' ard 
lapng them over his panels for painting, mixing 
his colours, and manner of working, were those 
which he considered to have been practised Ijy 
the early fresco painters, whose productions stiU 
remain in many instances vividly and permanently 
fresh. His ground was a mixture of whiting and 
carpenter's glue, which he passed over several times 
in the coatings ; his colours he ground hitnself, and 
also united with them the same sort of glue, but in 
a much weaker state. He woulii, in the course of 
painting a picture, pass a very thin transparent wash 
of glue-water over the whole of the parts he had 
worked upon, and then proceed with his finishing; 
He had many secret modes of working, both as a co- 
lourist and an engraver. His method of eating away 
the plain copper, and leaving the lines of his subjects 
and his words as stereotype, is, in my mind, perfectly 
orinial. Mrs. Blake is in possession of the secret, 
and she ought to receive something considerable for 
its communication, as I am quite certain it may be 
used to advantage, both to artists and literary cha- 
racters in general. The afiection and fortitude of 
this woman entitle her to much respect. She 
shared her husband's lot without a murmur, set her 
heart solely upon his fame, and soothed him in those 
hours of misffiving and despondency which are not 
unknown to Uie strongest intellects. She still lives 
rb lament the loss of Blake— and fiel it." 
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JOHN OPPY (o» OPIE) 

Was bom in the parish of St. Agnes, about seven 
miles !rom the town of Truro in Cornwall, in 1761. 
His father and . grandfather were carpenters ; his 
mother was descended from the ancient family of 
Tonkin, in the same district, but whose chief claim 
to distinction arises frpm a county history, which 
one of her relatives wrote, and which remains un- 
<finished, as well as unpublished, in the hands of Lord 
De Dimstanville. Of his molher's claim to high 
provincial descent he was either ignorant or disdain- 
ful ; for his widow — a name of some note in litera- 
ture — confesses that she was made acquainted with 
it for the first tune by a brief sketch of his character, 
published after liis death byJVfr. Prince Hoare. 

He appears to have been regarded among his 
rustic companions as a l^ind of parochial wonder 
from his early years. At the age of twelve he had 
mastered EucUd, and was considered so skilful in 
arithmetic and penmanship, that he commenced an 
evening school for the instruction of the peasants 
of the parish of SU Agnes. His father-^a blunt 
mechanic— seems to have misunderstood all these 
indications of mental superiority, and wished him to 
leave the pen for the plane and the saw ; and it 
would appear that his paternal desires were for some 
time obeyed, for Jolm accompanied, at least, his 
father to his work : but this was when he was v^ry 
young, and it seems probable that he disliked 
the business, since his father h^d to chastise him 
ibr making ludicrous drawings witib red chalk on 
the deals which were planed up foi use. 
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Ifis hnre of art came upon him early. When lio 
was ten years old he saw Mailc Oates^an Mfft 
eompanion, and now a Captain of Marineji — draw 
A butterfly; he looked anxiovu^y on, and exdlaimed, 
'« I thmk I can draw a butterfly as well as Marit 
Gates :** he took a pencil, tried, succeeded, and ran 
breathless home to tell his mother what he had done. 
Soon afterward he saw a picture of a farmyard in a 
house in Truro where his father was at work; he 
looked and looked — ^went away — returned again and 
looked — ^and seemed unwilling to be out of si^ of 
this prodigy. For this forwardness his fomer* 
whose hand seems to have been ever ready in that 
way — ffave him a sharp chiauBtisement \ but the lady 
of the house interposed, and indulged the boy wiu 
anotlier look. On returning home he procured 
cloth and colours, and made a tolerable copy of the 
painting from memory alone. He likewise attempted 
originfll delineation from, life; and, by degrees, 
hung the humble dwelling round with likenesses of 
his relalives and compamons, much to tlie pleasure 
of his uncle, a man with sense and knowledge! above 
his condition, but greatly to the vexation of his 
father, who could not comprehend the merit of such 
an idle trade. 

Of the early days of 

"Tbe Coniiali Boy in tin mlnM bnd,* 

as Wolcot describes him, we have various and con- 
flicting accounts. The Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in Uie Royal Academy says that he followed 
Ms studies in art with much ardour, uid that his 
sketches attracted the notice of Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar), then lesiding as a ph3r8ician in Truro, whose 
knowledge in pdnting and sound judgment were of 
great advantage to the young scholar. A rougher 
man tells a ruder story. "Dr. Wolcot,** says 
Smitht "compaauoBately took himat alad to dean 
yoL. n.- 
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knireSf feed the dogt ^m purposely id screen hind 
from the beating his father would now and then give 
him for chalking the sawpit all over. Oppy— for so 
we must for the present caU him — always staid a 
'long time when he went to the slaufl^ter-house for 
paunches for the dofif : at last the Doctor was so 
wonderfullv pleased by John's bringing him home 
an astonishing likeness of his friend the carcass 
butchery that he condescended to »t to him, and the 
{Hpodnction was equally smphsing.** Some such 
story as this was related by Wolcot himself, in his 
half-grave and half-hum6rous way, at the period 
when the subject of this memoir was high in fame ; 
but as his purpose was to rebuke the pride of the 
siHccessful artist, his account must be received with 
some caution. It is certain, however, that our 
painter lived while- a boy as a ipenial in tbs satirist's 
ramily, and gained his good-will by his talents. 

How long he remained with Wolcot has not been 
mentioned. When yet very young, we find him 
commenced portrait painter by profession, and 
wandering from town to town in quest of employ* 
ment.. ''One of these expeditions,'' says Prince 
Hoare, '* was to Padsiow, whither he set forward, 
dressed as usual in a boy's plain short jacket, and 
carrying with him all proper apparatus for portrait- 
painting. Here^ among others, he painted the whole 
nousehold of the ancient and respectable family of 
Prideaux, even to the dogs and cats of the family. 
He remained, so long absent from hoinc, that some 
uneasiness began to. arise on his account, but it was 
dissipated by his returning dressed in a handsome 
coat, with very long skirts, laced ruffles, and silk 
stockings. On seeing his mother he ran to her, and 
taking out of his pocket twenty guineas which he 
had earned by his pencil, he desired her to keep 
them: adding, that in future he should maintain 
himself.** 

Fdrhis mother healwi^ entertained the deepest 
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sifeclaon— and neither age nor the pressnre of 
worldly business diminished his eAthusiasm in the 
least. He loved to speak of the mildness of her 
nature and the tenderness of her heart— of her love 
of truth and her maternal circumspection. He de- 
lighted ta recall her epithets of fondnessy and relate 
1k>w she watched over him when a boy, and warmed 
his gloves and ereat coat in the winter mominffs on 
his departure for school. This good woman lived 
to the age of ninety-two, enjoyed the fame of her 
son, and was gladdened with his bounty. 

Of those early efforts gpod judges have spoken 
witti much approbation ;— they were deficient in 
grace, but true to nature, and remarkable for their 
fidelity of resemblance. He painted with small 
pencite, and finished more highly than when his hand 
had attained more mastery. Lord Bateman was one 
o( his earliest patrons, and en^>loyed him to paint 
old men and travelling mendicants : sitters such as 
those neither alarmed the rustic artist with their 
dignity, nor annoyed him with their remarks— they 
sat in silent wonder, .and bciheld the second creation 
of ^ir persons — then rose, and thought him a 
wondrous lad. By this practice his hanid attained 
that ready and dashin|^ freedom of manner, which 
was so much his friend when more fastidious heads 
came to his easel. His usual price, when he was 
sixteen years of ^, was seven shillings and six- 
pence for a portrait. ' But of aH the works which he 
painted in those probationary days, that which won 
the admiration of the good people of Truro most 
was a parrot walking down his perch : all the living 
parrotff l^at saw it acknowledged the resemblance. 
So much was ,he charmed with Ids pursuit and his 
prospects, that when Wolcot asked hun how he liked 
painting, ^ Better,*' he answered, ^ than bread and 
meat.^ 

In the twentieth year of his age our limner fanned 
the resolution of visiting Londouy and set out for 
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the great city under the protection of Wolcot It is 
aaidy that the poet and the painter held a conaulta* 
tion upon the rustic sound of Oppy, and both unitinff 
in opinion that it was vulgar and unmusical, chanffed 
it to Opie-^a name owned by an old Coinish family. 
The alteration was immaterial, foi> they are both 
evidently the same name : but under aU the external 
advantages which Opie coidd claim over Oppy, he 
was psesented to Sir Joshua Re3mold8. He had not 
as yet determined on having himself announced, in 
the blazonry bf prose and verse, as the ^ Wonderful 
Comishman," on whoni nature had spontaneously, 
without study, dropped down the gins of art : the 
Piesidei^t received mm courteously^ gave him some 
advice, and desired to see him agam. He evidently 
did not consider this new marvel at all marvellous. 

To rise, br silent and slow degrees to fame 
sinted ill with the rustic impatience of Opae, and 
woise with the vanity of Wolcot, who desired to 
amaze the town by proclaiming a prodigy. Peter 
Pindar was right for once. Nothing is more capri- 
cious than public taste : its huge ^>petite for won- 
ders requires daily food v and it swallows all with 
tiie ravenous, avidity with which the giant gulped 
the wine of Ulysses, and cried, with his half-breath- 
leas voice, **More! — Give me more^l-^This is 
diviner Even if the candidate for its fickle ap- 
probation wants original genius to carry him tri- 
umphantly onwards, he may, nevertheless, have 
address enough to secure a fortune before his de- 
ficiency is discovered— or the huzza rises on tiie 
appearance of another new wonder. AU this was 
present to the mind of the sagacious satirist : he 
took his measures accordingly, and the wealthy and 
titled hordes, who professed taste and virtue and 
were absolute in art and literature. Came swarmiiw 
out to behold ^ the Cornish Wonder" — for as sucS 
the patron announced the painter. 

Or the succeirs of this manoeuvre Northcote gives 
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this graphic account :— " The novelty and oiigrpality 
of manner in his pictures, added to his gpreat ^ilitiea* 
drew a universal attention from the connoisseilrs, 
and he was knme^ately surrounded and «Qiptoyed 
by an the principal nobility of England^ When h» 
ceased, and that Was joon^ to be a novelty> the 
capricious puUic left him in ^M^^ust. 'Diey now 
looked out forhis.d^feCts alone— and hf^bec^Une, in 
his tnniy totally neglected smd forgotten; and« in- 
stead of being the sole object of public Attention* 
and baving- me street where he lived «o crowded 
Wfth coaches of ^ .nob^ity ad3>to 4)ecome a real 
nuisance to the neighbetirhood, ' so,' 9s he ^jestingly 
observed to ine, * ths^t he thought he must place can- 
non at the door tbrke^>the n^titudeoffluom it,' he 
now foynd kimseif as entirely deserted as if his 
house had been 'infected wi^ di^ I^gue. .^mh is 
4he woiid !" His popularity Was not, however, \80 
very brief as this ^desctiptjon ivould induce us .to 
infer. Some time elapsed, before he .executed, his 
commissions. When^the wonder of the- town began 
to abatc^ the country «ame gaping iii j-apd^ «re he 
wearied both, he had augntented the original tiurty 
guineas with which he coAupenced theadventm*e^ to 
a very comfortable i^um ; bad furnisbed a house in 
Orange Court, Leicester Fields ; and was everyway 
in a condition to bid immediate Want defiahce. 

The -first use'which he made of his success was 
to spiead comfort around his motherland then he 
proceeded with his-Works and his studies like one 
resolved to deserve the distinction which, he had 
obtained. ' His own strong natuisal sense, aiid powers 
of obseryation, enabled him to. lift the veil which 
the ignorant admiration of the multitude b^d th*6wn 
over his defects: he saw where he was wedk— ^d 
laboured most diligently to improve himself. His 
progress was great-r-and visible^ to ally save .thft 
IsadetB of taste an^ feshion. When his woiiu w^rt 
onMb ami imttodied, their appianae was deafcgiin g ; 
03 
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fr^ they -wwe »«ch as really merited a^ place m 
Bub^ galleries, the woiid, resolved not to be in* 
fatHated twice with tlie same oliject, paid him a cold» 
or at least a very moderate, attentioru "Beyiiolds,'* 
says Waton, the sculptor, "is the only. eouneiit 
pamter who has been abl^ to charm back the^ public 
to hiipself after they were tired of him." The 
•omewhat rough and^unaccommod^ing manners of 
Opie were in Ms way to forttme : it requires d^cate 
leet to-fread the path xrfTportaraiture; and we must 
vemetidEier that he was a peasant imacquainted witb 
^be elegance of learning, and unpc^aed by inter- 
course with the courtesies and amenities of polite 
Uffe* Of this h» oould Ic^moT littie in his father's 
cottage ; i^ld Wolcot, who'se skill lay in xjoarse 
satiric verse, m boistercms huihdur, and in profane 
swearing, 6oul4 h^ hut an indifferent instructer. 
He was thrown' ii^ the^ di^awing-room, roug^ and 
nide as he came from tlie hills of Comwally and had 
to acquit himself as well as he could. 

1 can hardly believe all that has been said ae to 
ihat fesur of heart and fbrvour of spirit whidi were 
npon Opie' when he found hiknself fanned for the 
^M tune with •dutchesses' plumes, and enclosed in 
a- glittering x;ir^ of garters and stars. A weak 
man might have been bewildered, and a very vajin 
man too much elated— but iie was neither weakn[M>r 
vain ; and it is apparent that he made no efforts to 
aeccHnmodate himself to ^e atmosphere which he 
Ims been described as breathing with such si^>ef- 
fluilyof. respect 

Indeed,- he appears to have been a plala, bold 
man, withua moderate sliare of sensitivwiess. " His 
habitual rdggedness of address," observes MrSb 
Inchbald, " was stigmatized by the courtly ob- 
server with the appellation of JU-breeding, wnile a 
flbdner and wiser description .of perscms found in 
^s contempt of affectation such a security from 
.te4flfn«'-«itlwr «^pon^ their hearts or their under 
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stand&igs— that they ,wimBgly yielded htm boUi; 
aiuttiKy made this sacrifice with a kindof jojrfid 
astOTiflhment to observe that where the Oraces 
never appeared, the Virtues acted for them.. This 
natarial blemish in the man— this habitual rugfged^ 
nest. of manner^^-app^ared to Northcote <mly the 
effect of an honest ondigifation towairds that which 
tie eoB(%iyed to he ^iror. 'lu however, made its ap* 
jpeacanee early in life, and jseems to have beeo inr 
liented from his father, whov a^ording to all :a6- 
'Comits, was^ coarse and unaecommodatingf^ Dae 
-Sunday afternoon, while his mother was at churdi, 
Mr*Obie, then a boy of ten or. eleven years cdd, 
fixed his materials. for painting in a lititle t:itchen, 
directly opposite the pa^oiH* wtere his father sat 
reading the Bible. He went on drawmg'till'he.had 
finished every thing43ut the head, and wheiji he came 
<o thftt,^e frequently ran into the. parlour to look up 
in his father^ fece.' He repeated this extraordi»ary 
interruption so often, that the old man became qOite 
angry, and threatened to correct him severely if ha 
did the like agam. This was exactly wHat the 
youilg artist wanted- He wishecl to paint his ^fa- 
ther's e3res when ligh^ up and sparkling with in- 
dignation : and havinr^tained his end, he quietly 
resumed his task. ^He had^compieted his picture 
belcm? his mothei's return from church,vand oUn her 
entering the house, he^set it befoj^e her. 4She knew 
it instantly; but, ever true to her principles, she 
was vel^^angry with hhn for having painted <m a 
Sunday, thereby profaning the Sabbath-day. The 
ehild, however, wjas so elated by his success, that he 
disregarded her remonstrance, and hanging fondly 
round her neck, he was alive only to the pleasuie 
she had given him, by owning thle strength of the 
reseniUance; At this moment his father entered 
the room* and recognising his own portrait, iimnt- 
diately highly approved of his son's amusemeftt 
during the aftenioon, and eidiibited thepicture sirith 
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ey^-new satisfaction to all who came to the house; 
^i^e the story of his anger at interruptions, so hat>- 
pily excused and accounted for, added interest to 
his narratire, aad gratified still more tfaepiide <^ the 
artifl*." 

I would fain disbelieve this story;, bat.it comes 
too well authei^cated to be^ omitted in a nanaUve 
whose object is truth. ^ To think of.a xhifd deli* 
berately ptttting* it» fathej m a. passion tot itmisfat 
copy the sparic&ng indignation Of his eycfis ! a^a a 
^e, and a loving <xdb^ recording the tri^ of this 
anelung mcendia^ as X t^^fiT P^^^^^^^ ^"^^ °^^- 
riCorioust The rod must, after iall, hai« beca a 
necessary piece .of fumitui:e'in the. household of Hht 
carpenter of ^St.^gnes! 

Opie, having conquered the- chief difficulties of 
his profession, and acquired a knowledffe of French* 
and a smattering of Latin, now fbui^d leisure to be- 
come sensible of a want whidi London could easi^ 
supplyv It i^ reported that love of money first di» 
r^e^ his eyes to .the daughter of a pawnbrok^ 
who lived in his neichbourh(K)dJ Neither his court- 
ship nor his marfi^ have been alluded to by his 
biog^hera; the first was «h6rt|.and the second un- 
happ^.> His wife, a little woman. With very daric 
eyesr and a handsome j[K>rtion, had a inihd of her 
own as well as themtist; and, loving, gayety, was 
not ^sposed to shut herself 4ip from ami juid air 
iirith a man of morose tum,>whose whole time was 
dedicated to, the study^o^tile dark , masters. It is 
said that a ki^ word, and an^ affectionate^ shake by 
the hand, bani^ed from his mind in eeneral Qie re- 
membrance of any wrong committed against him ; 
and that such was his placability of nature, that he 
was willing to confide again in those who unwor&ily 
betrayed him. His wife, a chilclle^s and giddy wo- 
man, soon put his charity to the extreme proof; and 
k« ^as compelled to sue for a divorce. 

That dMnestio sprrow such as t)^ had a serious 
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influence tipcm his temper and his studies, wlio can 
dckibt f bat those who have drawn his character and 
detineated his life, avoid any allusion to his frail 
partner; they had knowledge and declined to use 
It — ^they were over-sensitive, and have not done jus- 
tice to. the memory of Opie by this omission. The 
<mly allusion to the circumstance is contained in 
one of the painter's own smart sayings. He was 
passing the diurch of St. Giles late cme evening, in 
ibe company of a friend of avowed skeptical opi» 
nions. ** I was niarried at that church,'' observed 
Opie. ** Aiid I was chrtstentd there," said his com- 
panimi. ^Indeed!" answered the painter, 'Mt 
seems they make unsure work at tiiat church, Ibr 
it neither n<^sin we<flock nor in baptism !" 

Having freed hiihself from the encumbrance of 
an unfaithful wife, smd ffot.rid of the crowds of car- 
riages which fiDed up me street, and anno3ned his 
ne^fhbours, he divided his time between his profes- 
sion and the cultivation of his mind. He was con- 
scious of his defective education; and, like Rey- 
nolds, desired to repair it, by mingling in the com- 
pany of men of learning and taden^ and^by the 
careful perusal of the noblest writers. •'Such,'* 
says his best biogra{^er, •• were the powers of his 
memory, that he remembered all he had read : and 
Milton, Shakiq^eare, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Cowper, 
Butler, Burke, and Dr. Johnson, he might, to use a 
familiar expression, be said to know by heart." A 
man of powerful understanding said ready appre- 
hension, who *' remembered all he read," and who 
had nine of the greatest and most voluminous of 
our authors -hy heart, could never be at any loss in 
company, if he had tolerable skill in using his stores. 

To his intellectual vigour we have strong testi- 
mony. "Mr. Opie crowds more wisdom," said 
Home Tooke, ** into a few words, than almost any 
man I ever laiew-^he speaks as it were in sguoms 
-*and what he observes, is worthy to be remem* 
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bered.** ^' Had Mr. Opie ttimed his powers ofmndf^ 
says Sir James Mackintosh, '* to tlie study of phi- 
losophy, he would have been one of the first philoso- 
phers of the age. I was never more struck than 
with his original manner of thinking and expressing 
himself in conversation ; and had he written on the 
subject, he would, perhaps, have thrown more light 
on the philosophy of his art than any man livine.* 
^He a^med at no oompetition with the learned," 
sars Amelia Opie, ** while with a manly simplicity, 
wnich neither feared contempt nor courted applause, 
he has often, even in such company, made observa^ 
tions originating in the native treasures of his own 
mind, which learning could not teach, and which 
learning alone could not enable its possessor to ap* 
jweciate," 

At the period of his first appearance there was 
considerable encourafoment for works of an his- 
toric nature; West, Barry, Fuseli, and, occasion- 
ally, Reynolds, produced such— with more or lesi 
of success and applause. That tlus high feeling 
has now greatly subsided in England there can be 
little doubt ; even during the lifetime of Opie, com- 
mission^, as they are caUed, for such pictures, were 
becoming more and more rare ; and now, alas ! — ^it 
is sufficient to mention two of the more striking 
instances— the "Satan" of Lawrence, and the 
"Fall of Nineveh" of Martin, remain in their 
studies. Opie, anxious for fame, and yet resolved 
to live, did well then in dividing his pencLL between 
portraiture and history. 

His chief excellence lies in the former; there he 
has great breadth, vigour, and natural force' of cha^ 
racter— touched, it must be allowed, in some in- 
stanoes, with a certain air of village audacity, which 
comes from the artist rather than from the sitter. 
His old men's heads, half fancy and half portrait, 
are deficient in carefulness of finish; but this is 
nore than compensated by that rOugh and happy 
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«iieiffy with which th^ are dsaihed oat. They 
funiisn np comparisons— such as critics lore to 
mBke--with the works of Velasquez, or Vandyke, 
or Reynolds ; they have a better claim to distinction 
— ^they are truly original productions. His portrait 
of Charles Fox has been justly commended, nor 
does the circumstance of his having completed the 
likeness from the bust by NoUekens, as related by 
Smith, diminish his merit. When Fox, who sat op- 
posite to Opie at the Academy dinner given in the 
exhibition-room, heard the general applause which 
his ^rtrait obtained, he remembered that he had 
given him less of his time than the painter had re- 
quested, and said across the table, " There, Mr. Opie, 
you see I was right ; every body thinks it could not 
be better. Now, if I had minded you, and consented 
to sit again, you most probably would have spoiled 
the picture." While this far-famed portrait was in 
progress, Opie became alarmed for his success : he 
was distracted by a multitude of hints which friends 
who came in swarms dropped, regarding the expres- 
sion, 4he posture, and the hanidling. Fox was 
amused with the variety of opinions,, and kindly 
whispered to Opie, . " do n't mind what these people 
sayj— you must know better than they do." 

The ladies who sat for their portraits he foimd 
more difficult to deal with than the great leader of 
tiie Whigs. There was at first a want of grace and 
softness in his female heads — ^he felt this early, and 
laboured to amend it— but it is said, that he did not 
wholly succeed till his second marriage. " Opie," 
said one of his brethren, when he edibited some 
female portraits soon after that event, " we never 
saw any thing like this in you before — this must be 
owing to your wife :" and it is likely that the com- 
pliment, though paid perhaps in jest, was neverthe- 
less just. The habitual ruggedness of his personal 
maimers yielded to the winning and graceful tact 
of Amelia Opie* and it is easy to believe that her 
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preaenoe aught have Ihe same inihitnDe upon hi» 

Coil. The words in' which she vindicates her hii»* 
d (rom the charge of speaking his mind coarselyy 
and a desire to appear a ^-and natural character, are 
well worth transcribing. 

^ Of all employments portrait painting is perhaps 
the most painiol and trym^ to a man^of pnde and 
sensibility, and the most irritating to an irritable 
man. To hear beauties and merits m a portrait often 
stifipatized as deformities and blemisheeH-^to have 
hi^ lights taken for white spots, and dark efiecUve 
sluulows fot the dirty appearance of a snuff-taker ^~ 
to witness discontent in the by-standers; because 
the painting, does not exhibit the sweet smile of the 
sitter, thouffh it is certain that a smile on canvass 
looks lUce the grin of idiocy; while a laughing eye, 
if t^ artist attempts to copy it, as unavoidably as- 
aomes the disgusting resemblance of progressive 
intoxication. Sitters themselves Mr. Opie rarely 
found troublesome ; but persons of Tjoorshipt as h!e 
called them, that is, persons of great consequence, 
either from talent, rank, ox widely spreadti^r con- 
nexions, are sometimes attended by others whose 
aim is to endeavour to please the great man or wo- 
man by flattery wholly at the expense of the poor 
artist; and to minister sweet food to the palate of 
the patron, regardless though it be wormwood to 
tiiat of the painter. Hence arises an eulogy on the 
beauties and perfections of the person painted, and 
regrets that the3r are so inadequately rendered by 
the person painting; while frivolous objection! sue* 
ceeik to frivolous objection, and impossibilities are 
expected and required as if they were possibilities. 
I have too frequently witnessed this, and n^ temper 
and patience have often been on the pointof desert- 
ing me, even when Mr. Opie*s had not apparently 
HMergone the slightest alteration— a strong proof 
tiiat he possessed some of that self-commana which 
is one of the requisites of good breeding.'' 
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. He experienced no such diificnUies in hm lufto*- 
rical compositions — the heroes or the beauties of 
other days had no friends to be fastidious about 
their merry eves or their smiling lips, and he co^d 
exchange dark ringlets for tresses of gold* and dis- 
tribute fflowing complexions according to his own 
will and pleasure. He had, however, an equally 
painful battle to sustain with the men of taste and 
virtu, whose heads were crammed with the remem-i 
brance of the principal^works of the great masters 
of Italy— men who had ridden post-haste through 
Uie continent, and returned with the incurable belief 
that evefy thing old was excellent — every thing new 
poor and degenerate. Originality was looked upon ^ 
as something strange and outre~to trust to the 
strength of nature was weakness — to work so that 
the spirit and effect could be justified by reference 
to Rembrandt or Raphael, was to possess true taste, 
and to be imbued with the spirit of the great mas- 
ters. Opie, it must be admitted, wanted poetic 
power tp enable him to rise to the first eminence 
as an historical painter— but he had a sense of pro- 
priety of action and vigour of character which these 
connoisseurs wanted nerve to feel, and which have 
stamped no light value on many of hi£i historical 
productions. 

Those whi6h have caught public fancy mosl ^re 
the Murder of James tl^e First, of Scotland; the 
Presentation in the Temple; Jej^hah'^ Vow; the 
Death of David Rizzio ; Young Arthur taken Pri- 
soner; Arthur with Hubert; Belisarius;, Juliet in 
the Garden; and the Escape of Gil Bias and Musi- 
dora. Many others might be named, and many, 
more praised; for he conceived without much de- 
lay, and executed with great readiness. ,He had no 
air-drawn visions of beauty before him which hit 
pencil loved to follow; he sketched in his groiqf»|^ 
sought living nature to help him out with what wasn 
not in his mihd^s eye, and, bending his subject to his 

Vol. II.— P 
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model rather than elevatmg the model to snit the 
.subject, enslaved himself to the literal flesh and 
blood which he copied. " He painted what he saw^** 
says West, " in the most masterly manner, and he 
varied little from it. He saw nature in one point 
more distinctly and forcibly than any painter that 
ever lived. The truth of colour, as conveyed to the 
eye through the atmosphere, by which the distance 
of every object is ascertained, was never better ex- 
pressed than by him. He distinctly represented 
local colour in all its various tones and proportions, 
whether in light or i^ shadow, with a penect uni- 
formity of imitation. Other painters frequently 
make two separate colours of objects in light and in 
shade, — Opie never. With him no colour — whether 
white, black, primary, or compound — ever, in any 
situation, lost its respective hue." 

His works were not the offspring of random fits 
of labour, after long indulgence in idleness ; they 
were the well-considered progeny of his mind and 
hand— the fruit of daily toil, in which ev^ryhour 
had its allotted task. He sketched out 'a plan of 
weekly study, from which , pleasure or persuasion 
seldom wiled him. " He was always in his paint- 
ing-room," says AmeUa Opie, "by half-past eight 
in winter, and by eight o'clock in summer; and 
there he generally remained, closely engaged in 
painting, tUl half-past four in winter, and till five in 
summer. Noj^ did he ever allow himself to be idle 
when he had no pictures bespoken ; and as he never 
let his execution rust for want of practice, he, ;n 
that case', either sketched out designs for historical 
or fancy pictures, or endeavoured, by working on an 
unfinished picture of me, to improve himself by in- 
cessant practice in that difficidt branch of art, fe- 
male portraiture. Neither did he suffer his exer^ 
tions to be paralyzed by neglect the most unex- 
pected, and disappointment the most undeserved." 

'^^ world looks only at the brilliant result of an 
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aitisf s labour. , We see a magnificent work, filled 
with divine shapes and glowing with flie freshest 
hues of heaven and earth, and the idea never 
darkens in our fancy that he who created this pro- 
digy is in dread of want, and perhaps even now 
knows not how he is to be fed to-morrow. ." Though 
he had a picture in the Exhibition of ISOI, which 
was universally admired, and purchased as soon as 
beheld"— I quote once more the words of his widow 
— " he saw himself at the ^nd of that year and the 
beginning of the next almost wholly without em- 
ployment; and even my sanguine temper yielding 
to the trial, I began to fe^ir that, small as our ex- 
penditure was, it must become still smaller* . Not 
that I allowed myself to own that I desponded ; on 
the contrary, I was forced to talk to him of hopes 
and to bid him look forward to brighter prospects, 
as his temper, naturally desponding, required all the 
support imaginable. But gloomy and painful inr> 
deed were those three^alarming months ; and I con- 
sider them as the severest triaji I experiei^ed during 
my married life. Even despondence did not make 
him indolent; he continued to paint regularly as 
usual, and, no doubt, by that means increased his 
ability to do justice to the torrent of business which 
soon afterward set in towards him, and never ceased 
to flow till the day of rhis death." 

There is no doubt that.Opie incurred a debt of 
gratitude to W/olcot for his frank and friendly en- 
couragement, when he was a menial in his house in 
ConlwaU, and for his anxious introduction of " the 
Cornish Wonder" to the novelty-gazers of Londoo. 
The poet often complained that the painter was un- 
grateful. He probably expected that when Opie had 
earned fame and name, he should still consider him- 
self under the shadow of his patronage. I know 
not enough of the private history of the artist to 
decide, with certainty and exactness, in how far 
be was blameable for the coldness which took place 
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between them, and anticipated the grave. The 
doctor was an odd and capricious mm, who loved 
swearing better than satire, and united th^m both 
frequently to the injury of his best friends : it was 
no wonder therefore that Opie should shrink from 
his society, more especially if he still retained the 
airs of the imaster. Officious go4)etT^6ens carried 
to the artist the last satiric thing which the poet had 
uttered concerning him, and then retfumed to the 
satirist with the morose and surly observations of 
Opie. **What ails Wdlcot aKyou?" said one of 
those persons— " once I thought he had been a 
friendly and kind-hearted man?** "Ay, ay,** an- 
swered Opie, " in time you will know him.** When 
the painter's works happened to be praised in Wol- 
co$*s presence, he always coupled very dexterously 
the present time with the past, and formed a back- 
ground to his fame with the humility and darkness 
of his early life. With him who gave the first cause 
of offence the odium of this . estrangement must 
abide, and I have. Town, some fears tluit it apper- 
tains to Opie. 

For the loss of this early friend, the infidelity of 
his wife, and the ficklehess of popular opinion, he 
nought a wiise remedy — a woman worthy of his 
afflection, who could sooth him in periods of depres- 
flion^^and, b^ her good sense alnd qlear understand- 
ing, aid him in all his undertakings. He wa^ thirty- 
seven years old, and that yt)uthful fever which iH 
feel was past and ^one ; he could how choose dis<- 
creetly. The merits of the lady are widely knowti 
— ^npt through the ffenius of her husband, but hehr 
own ; and all who have read her works must feel 
that sl|e was worthy of wearing the name of Opie. 
To hef pen we owe the little that has been pubhcly 
told concerning the^ private life and modes of study 
of her husband ; and though we Wish to know him 
inpre familiarly, we are not insensible to the delicacy 
of the task which she undertook*' What o^her 
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colours^ save those that are rich and bright^ could 9, 
wlfe^se in drawing her husband's character 1 She 
expected, indeed, that an ampler memoir would be 
written by a bolder, and perhaps colder, hand ; and 
miffht desire to" leave to this biographer the ungentle 
task of ^ding the ruder touches and the darker 
shades. This has not peen done ; and from the gar- 
land whiph she hung over his heieurse, I must take a 
few more flowers* I shall endeavour to do (this with 
a respectful handi i 

Opie was no impatient labourer for wealth, who 
desired to snatch his gains before his colours were 
dry on the canvass : he studied much, wrought in- 
cessantly, and was ill t0 please. ''During the nine 
years that I was his wife," says Mrs. Opie, " I never 
saw him satisfied with any one of his productions ; 
-and often, very often,, have I seen hinj enter my 
sitting-room, and, throwi^g himself in an agony of 
despofidence on the sofa, exclaim, 'I am the most 
stupid of created beings, and I never, never shall be 
a painter as long as 1 live.' He used to study at 
Somerset House, when the pictures were hung up, 
with more persevering attention and t&rst for im- 
provement than was ever exhibited perba|>s by the 
lowest student in the schools, and on his return I 
never heard him expatiate on his own excellences^ 
but sorrowfully dwell ojx his owp defects ; while he 
often expressed to me his envy of certain powers 
in art which other painters were masters of, and 
which he feared he should never be able to obtain." 

Thus quick to censure his own works, our painter 
was slow to commend those of his brethren. Hiere 
is indeed a singular tardiness amoi^ artists in either 
{Nraising or blaming one another : they seem to think 
that the whole world is waiting for their opinion, 
and that commendation will raise a brother ^bove 
his level, and censure sink him below it: They 
deal out dark ai^d diplomatic responses respectiiijg 
(Bach other's merits, and leave you to interpret thei^ 
P9 
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meaning. **Opie,'' says his urifc, f* was free from 
vanity — ^more particularly from that vanity which 
induces a man to belief e that his wicTdom is great. 
He was so slow to commend, and panegyric on the 
woi^ of contemporary artists was so sparingly 
given by him, that it was natural for some persons 
to suppose him actuated by the feelings of profes- 
sional jealousy ; but it was more generous, and I am 
fully convinced more jtwf, to think this 8lugg[ishnes8 
to praise was merely the result of ^uch a high idea 
of excellence in his art as made him not easily 
satisfied with eflbrts to obtain it \ afid surely he who 
was liever led by vanity Or conceit to be contented 
with his from works, could not be expected to show 
great indulgehce to the works of others." I know 
not what standard of excellence was present to the 
fancy of Opie ; but if a man is to withhold his ap- 
probation from all wortoi which fail to equal the 
nest of the golden days of art, he may shut his 
moi^th for ever. 

He was exposed, as all men of eminence are, to 
the attacks or the envious and the malevolent. A 
speculator in biography, having handled one mai^ of 
ffenius with sharp and vulgar severity, sinrfed out 
Opie for his seeond victim, send so little did be keep 
his infamous purpose a secret, that it reached the 
ear of the artist. Opie, having perused som6 of his 
adversary's compositions, saw that the man mistook 
the venom of the arrow for the vigour of the bow: 
he only smiled, and said, •* If this is all he can do, 
he is welcome to say any thing of me he likes. I 
shall neither menace him nor bribe him into silence.** 
"Fof his fame, latttrly,' at least," says Mrs. Opie, 
*he was indebted to himself alone : by no puffs, no 
paragraphs, did he endeavour to obtain public notice ; 
and I have heard him, with virtuous pride, declare 
that whether his reputation were great or small, it 
was self-derived, and he was indited lor it to no 
exartions saive those of hit own industry and 
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tiJents. He might, like others, mistake sometimes 
weeds frarr flowers, and bring them home, and care- 
fully preserve them as such ; but the weeds were 
vatnered by his own hands, and he had, at least, by 
Sis labour deserved thaC they should be valuable 
aequisitions." 

His heart ^as with his art— other artist*, as 
Northcote saidv painted to live, but Opie lived to 
{Mint ; and though he was dilatory about praising 
the works which his brethren produced with th^ 
iyrush, he was forward pnough in admirinff their 
attempts with the pen. ** Whatever,^* said Mn^. 
Opie, "had. a tendency to exalt painting atid its 
professors in the eyes of the w6rld, was a source 
of gratification to mm. He used often to e:mEitiate 
on the great classical attainments of Mr. ruseli, 
whose Tint he admired, and whose conversation he 
deligtited in: but I have often thought that one 
caus^ of the {Measure which he deri^d from men- 
tioning that gentleman's attainments, was his con- 
viction, thai the learning of Mr, Fuseli was an 
honour to his professiffn, and tended to exalt it in 
the opinion of society." Nor was. his pleasure less 
in reading the Poem on Art, by Mr. Shee— a woric 
which will be valued while knowledge, feeling, and 
elegancy are iil estitnati6n« 
- An imaginary sum was floating incessantly before 

aie's ey^ Tdiich his pencil ws^ to accumulate, 
at golden speeulation at length achieved, he 
intended to retire from art — establish a gallery of 
good paintings, and a well-stocked library ; and 
;with Ins wife by his side, and all cares for a well- 
filled easel given to the winds, enjoy life like one 
who knew it was short. As he was irugal and tem- 
perate, his expenses were smsdl ; and as he was a 
quick workman, his gaifis were large. He was too 
proud to incur debts, and not so Vain as to givd 
expensive entertainments to those who would pro- 
bably haihs paid them with sarcasms. He was tnui 
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likely^ tlierefore, to alchieve his wishes in foanrng 
that desired sum, which was to come with healing- 
on its wings to the spirit of the painteri But he 
did notf perhaps, reflect, that in retiring from liis 
profession, an artist retires also from^nis statioa 
ih society. An artist is like an instrument of 
music, ^wnich gives joy and gladness when skil- 
fully touched, but is oi^y looked upon as an idle en- 
cumbrance and a iHCce of wood wnen silent and out 
of tun^. 

Opie, having written a M^moix of Reynolds for 
Wolcot's edition of Pilkington^s P^ctionslry of 
Painters, and delivered lectures on art at the British 
Institution, aspired to the Professorship of Painting 
in the Royal Academy, when Bariry was ejected. 
In the Memoir of Sir Joshua, he had exhibited 
knowledge of his subject, a Just perception of cha- 
racter, and no small infirmity of taste ; in his lec- 
tures at the Institutioh he had been considered con- 
fused, abrupt, and unmethodical; but now, with 
confirmed taste and an increase of knowledge, he 
offered himself a candidate fot the professorship. 
He was unexpectedly opposed by Fuseli. JWhen 
that eminent scholar was named, he relinquished 
his pretensions — but it is no small poof of .the 
vanity of 0(iie, that he declared as he withdrew 
from the contest, he would have yielded to no one 
save Henry Fuseli. When the Prbfedsor was made 
Keeper he renei^ed his claim, and was instantly- 
elected. ' 

Of his Four Lectures, on Design,' Invention^ 
Chiaro-Scuro, and Colouring, some accopnt must be 
given* and a short one will suffice. Few who read 
tliem will concur in the praise bestowed on his dis- 
courses, at the Institution, , by the late excellent 
Bishop ; of Durham, f' Tou were known before as a 
great painter, Mr. Opie, you will now be ki^Own as 
a preat ^vriter also." They are clear and sensible 
euorighf. but deficient in original grai^p of mind-« 
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^ere are few Vigorous sallies, or poetical flights, or 
passages of deep discernment and delicate discrimi- 
nation. He wants imaginati6n to raise him to the 
height of his "great argum^nt,'yand his powers of 
illustration are neither vivid nor various. Yet it 
cannot he denied that many valuable reflections are 
scattered ov^r these four lectures. I^t all those 

J youths who desire to become artists read, the fol- 
owing admirable passage thrice over before they 
wet the brush. 

*♦ Impressed as I an^ at the present moment with 
a fall Cjwiviction of the difficulties attendant on the 
practice of painting, I cannot but feel, it also my 
duty to cautioti every one Who hears me, against 
entering into it from improper mptives, and, with 
inadequate views 'of the subject; as they wiH 
tliereby only run a risk of entailing nrisery an<J dis- 
grace on themselves and their connexions auring the 
rest of their lives. Shou|d any student therefore 
happen to foe present who has taken up the art on 
the supposition of finding it an easy and amusing 
employment — ^any one who has been sent into the 
Academy by his friends, in the idea that he may 
ciheaply acquire an honourable and profitable profes- 
sion — any one who has mistaken a petty kind of 
knitative monkey talent for genius — any one who 
hopes by it to get rid of What, he thinks a more 
inugar or dii^agreeable situation, td escape coi^fiae- 
ment at the counter, or the desk— any one urged 
Hierely by'vanity or interest— or, in short, impeUed 
by any consideration but a real and unconquerablle 
paission for excellence ; \et him drop ijt at once, and 
avoid these walls and every thing connected with 
them, as he would the pestilence ; for if he have, not 
this unquenchable liking, in addition to all the 
requisites above enumerated, he tnay pine in ihdi- 
gence, or skulk through life as a hackney likeness- 
taker, a c6pier, a drawing-master, or pattern drawer 
lo young ladies, or he may turn picture cleaner and 
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help Time to destroy excellences which he eannot 
fival— but he must never hope to be, in the prc^jcr 
sense of the word,, a painter. Strait is the gate and 
narr9w is the way tlial leads to excellence, and few 
there be that find it." ' . 

His notion of the ideal or the beautiful is natural 
and. just. "I will not undertake," he says, "the 
perilous task of defining the word beauty : but I have 
no hesitation in assertmg, that when beauty is said 
to be the proper end of art, it must not be tlnd^rstood 
as confining ^he choice to one set of objects, or as 
breaking down the bount^ries and destro)ring the 
natural classes, orders, and divisions of thing^, but 
as meaning the perfection of each subject in its 
kind, in regard to form, colour, and all its other 
associated and consistent ^tributes. In this quali- 
fied and, I will venture to say, proper acceptation of 
the wOrd in regard to art, it may be appUed to nearly 
all things most excellent ih their different ways. 
Thus we have various mpdes of beauty in the 
statues of the Venus, the Juno, the Niobe,the Anti- 
nous, and the Apollo;^ and thus we may speak, 
without exciting a confusion of ideas, of a beautiful 
peasant as well as of a beautiful princess, of a beau- 
tiful child, or of a beautiful old man ; of a beautiful 
cottage, a beautiful church, a beautiful palace, or 
even of a beautiful ruin. The discpveiy or con- 
ception of this gre^t aiid perfect idea of things, of 
nature in its purest and most essential form, umm- 
paired by disease, unmutilated by accident, and un-^ 
*" sophisticated by local habits and temporary fashions, 
and the exemplification of it in practice by getting^ 
above individual imitation, rising from the species 
to the genus, and uniting in every subject all the 

gerfection 6f which it is capable m its kind, is the 
i^hest and ultimate exertion of human gei^us." 
In his Lecture upon Invei^tion, also, there is much 
to commend. ** Unfortunately," he says, " this most 
inestimable q\iality, in which genius is tiiought moifr 
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partionlarly to consist, is of all human faculties the 
least subject to reason or rule, being derived from 
iMsaven alone, according to some; attributed by 
oAers to organization ; by a third clasd, to industry; 
by a fourth, to ciroumstarices ; by a fifth, to the in- 
fluence of the stars ; and in the general opinion, the 
gift of nature only. But though few teach ui^ how 
to improve it, and istill fewer how to obtain it, all 
affree that nothing can be done without it. -Destitute 
of invention, a poet is but a plagiary, and a painter 
but a copier of others. But ](iowever tru6 it may be, 
that invention cannot be reduced to rule and taught 
by regular pirocess, it must necessarily, like every 
other effect, have an adequate cause. It cannot be 
by chance that excellence is produced with certainty 
and constancy ; and however remote and obscure its 
origin, thus much is certain, that obi^ervation must 
precede invention, and a mass of materials, must be 
collected before we can combine them. He, therefore, 
who wishes to be a painter must overlook no kind 
of knowledge* He must rahge deserts and moun- 
tains for images, picture upon his mind every tree 
of the forest and flower of the valley, observe the 
crags of the rock and the pinnacles of the palace, 
follolfr' the windings of the rivulet, and ^atch the 
changes of the clouds : in short, all nature, savage 
or civilised, animate or inanimate, the plants of the 
garden, the animals 6f the wood, the mmerals of the 
earth, and the motions of the sky, must undergo 
bis examination. Whatever is gr^at, whatever is 
b3autiful, whatever is interesting, and whatever is 
dreadful must be familiar tof his imagination, and cont- 
our to store his mind with an inexhaustible variety of 
ideas ready for association on every possible occa- 
sion, to embellish sentiment and give effect to truth. 
It is moreover absdutely necessary that then the 
epitome of allr-his joincipal subject and his jud^e— 
should become aptarticular object of his investigation : 
he must foe acquainted with all that is characteristic 
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and b^aiitiftd, both in regfaxd to hit mental mi 

bodily endowments ; must study theurtinalogiesy and 
leam how far moral and physical excellence are 
connected and depei^ent one on the other. He 
must farther observe the power, of the passions in 
all their combinations^ and trace their changes as 
iQodified by constitution^ or Inr the accidental in^u« 
ences of climate or custom, uom the spf^hthnas» 
of infancy to the dei^ndency of decrBpitude : he 
must be familiar with all the modes of life, and, 
aboTe alt endeavour to discriminate the essential 
from the accidental, to divest himself of the preju- 
dices of his own age and country, ^nd, disregarding 
temporary fashions and local taste, leam to see nature 
and beauty vin the abstract, and rise to general and 
transcendental truths which will always be the same.'' 
Next to the contemplation of nature he urges the 
study. of poetry, ^hich abounds in the.noblest pic- 
tures and the most splendid descriptions, unites the 
Sesent with thi^ past, and ianticipates the future* 
e feels, howevert that many of the sublimest and 
most touchin|^ passages in poetry cannot b^ in^M)- 
died in paintmg ; and I^ aL^ feeU that the mul- 
titude, with many men of taste among th^n, are 
slow in acknowledging the merits which belong 
t.0 the imagination, and turn coldly aw^y from its 
most magnificent efforts. There is,, indeed, a cer^ 
tain coarseness of feeling as to works of elegance 
and fancy which perv^es this country; and it ex- 
tends to the labpurs of the pen as well as to those 
of the pencil and the chisel. In other nations, the . 
presence of such diings inspires a kmd of awe : with 
us a statue is occasionally ^ mark to cast stones at, 
aiid the mob at best bestow their shilling to stare at 
what they cannot eigoy. **So habituated," says 
Opie, ^ are the people of this cou^tiy to the sight pf 
portraiture only, that they can scarcely as yet consi- 
der paintinff in any other light ; they will hardly ad- 
mire a landscape that i$ not a view of s particjalar 
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place, nor a hi«tory unless composed of like* 
nesses of the persons represented, and are apt to be 
staflfgered, confounded, and wholly unprepared to 
follow such vigorous Iti^ts of imagination as would 
— ^<i« wiU be felt and applauded with enthusiasm in 
a more advanced and liberal stage of criticism. In 
our exhibitions, which often dis{day extraordinary 
powers wasled on worthless subjects, one's ear is 
pained, one's very soul is rent with hearings crowd 
after <;rowd sweeping round, and in^teacjof dji^mssing 
the merits of the different works on view, as to con- 
ception, composition, and execution, all "reiterating 
the same didl and tasteless- questions, txiho it that? 
and is it like?^ Passages such as these would reflect 
credit on any professor the Academy ever possessed. 

On the delivery of his first lecture in the Academy 
Opie was complimented by his brethren : he was 
escorted home by Sir William Beechy, and af^ared 
to his wife in a ^ush of joy. Next morning he 
said he had p^sed arestless night, for he was so 
dated that he could^npt sleep. 

When Opie had finished his cdurse of lectures, 
Mr. Prince Hoare requc^sted an article for his periodi- ' 
cal paper called The Artist. **I am tired'' — such 
was his answer-^* I am tired of writing. I shall be 
a gentleman during the spring months, keep a horse, 
and ridfe out every momkig." This vision of hap- 
{nness, such as it was, l^e lived not to realize. He 
was attacked by a slow and a consuming illness, 
which bafBed the knowledge of five skilful doctors : 
Pitcaim and BaiUie were of the number. They 
were unable to cure or even to comprehend it. When 
it was known that he was seriously ill, his friends^ 
and they were numerous and respejctable, came 
lound him with affectionate solicitude. Among those 
that beloved most jvas Henry Thomson, and to him 
he confided the finishing the robes^of the Duke of 
Oloucester's portrait. On Saturday, when tfee pio- 
tnres were to be d^vered for the exhil»t3on at 

Vol- II.— Q 
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Somerset Hoose, the picture of the R<rsral Duke ' 
^aced at the foot of his bed. A fit of delirium had 
subsided : he lifted his head> and said, '* There is not 
colour enough on the beck groimd." . More colour 
was added: Opie looked at it with ^at satisfaction, 
and, said with a smile, " Tho^msoo, it will do now — ^it 
will do now : if you could not do it^ "nobody could." 
The delirium returned, and took .its hue from the 
picture he had just looked at# He imagined himself 
employed in his favourite pursuit, and continued 
painting in idea till death interposed, oa Thursday, 
the 9th of April, 1807. On dissection, ^e lower part 
of the spinal marrow and its investing membrane 
were found islightly inflamed, tod the brain sur- 
charged with, blood. On Monday, April 20, he was 
interred in St. Paul's Cathedral, near Sir Joshua 
Reync^ds. 

In person Opie looked like an inspired peasant : 
even in his most pourtly days ^ere was a country 
air about hiiQ, and he was abrupt in hi» language 
and careless in his dress, without being conscious 
of either. His looks savoured of melancholy ; some 
have said of moroseness : the portrait which he has 
left of himself shows a noble forehead and an intel- 
lectual eye. 'Thei^ are few who cannot feel his 
talents, and all must admire his fortithde. H^ came 
coarse and uneducated from. the country ijato the 
polished circles of London;, was caressed, invited, 
praised, and patronised for one little year or so, and 
then the giddy tide of fashion receded ; but he was 
not left a wreck. He had that strength of mind 
which triumphs over despair. He estimated the 
patronage of fickle ignorance at what it was worth, 
and lived to invest his name with a brighter as well 
as steadier halo than that of fashionable wonder. 

His literary productions have, I think, been over- 
rated; yet they are respectable; I will even allow 
them to be wonderful for one in his condition, who 
had a laboriouer profession to f<>Uow. The great 
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defect is what one would least have expected*-the 
want of vigour and energy. 

What he thus faile4 to work into his writingrs he 
poured largely into his paintings. There is a fresh- 
ness of look, and a rude, homely strength in his pic- 
uu^s which belong to the wide academy of nature, 
and came upon him in Cornwall. He is not a leader, 
perhaps, but neither is he the selrvile follower of any 
man or any school. His original deficiency of ima- 
gination no labour could strengthen and no study 
raise. His model mastered him ; and he seemed to 
want the power of elevating what was mean, and 
of substituting the elegant for the vulgar. Opie saw 
the common but not the poetic nature of his subjects ; 
he had no visions of the grand and the heroic. His 
pencil could strike out a rough and manly Cromwell, 
imt was unfit to cope with the dark, subtly spirit of 
a Vane, or the princely eye and bearing of a Falkland 
or a Montrose. His strength lay in boldness of 
efiect, simplicity of composition, in artless attitudes^ 
and in the vivid portraiture of individual nature; 
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GEORGE MORLA^D. 



Georob Moblahd, the eldest son of Henry Robert 
Morland, was born in the Haymarket, London, oa 
the 26th of June, 1763. He came of r race of paint- 
ers. He was lineally descended from Sir Samuei 
Morland, an eminent mathematician ^ artist ; his 
grandfather was a painter, and lived in the lower 
side of JSt, James's Square; and his father, after the 
failure of some extensive speculations, which all his 
biographers have alluded to, but left undescribed, 
followed tlie same profession, and painted, drewj and 
dealt in pictures with such indifferent success, that 
he became bankrupt^ and was compelled to brmg up 
his family of tinree sons and two daugiitera in indi- 
gence and obscurity. » 

It is said that the elder Morland sought to repair 
his broken fortunes by the talents of his son George 
— who, almost as soon as he escaped from the cradle, 
took to the pencil and crayon, and showed that he 
inherited art the natural way. The indications of 
early talent in others are nothing compared to his. 
At four, five, and six years of age, he made drawings 
worthy of ranking him among the common race of 
students ; the praise bestowed on these by the Society 
of Artists, to whom they were exhibited, and the 
money which collectors were billing to pay for the 
works of tliis npw wonder, induced Ins father to urge 
him onward in his studies— and his progress was 
rapid. But it is a dangerous thing to overtask either 
the mind or the body at these years, and there is 
every reason to believe that young Morland suffered 
both of these evils.. His father stimulated bim by 
praise and by indulgences at the table, and to ensure 
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Ub coiitiimance at his allotted tasks, shut him tip in 
a garret, and excluded him from free air, wnich 
atrenethens the body, and from education — that free 
air which nourishes the mind. His stated work for 
a time was making drawings from pictures and from 
plaster casts, which his faOier canied out and sold; 
but as he increased in skilly he chos6 his subjects 
fh>m popular song^ and ballads, such as ** Young 
Roger came tapping at Dolly's window," ** My name 
it is Jack Hall,'' ^' I am a bold shoemaker, from Bel- 
fast town I came;," and other productions of the 
mendicant muse. The copies or pictures and casts 
wcire commonly sold for three half-crowns each; 
the original sliLetches-^some of them a little free * in 
posture, and jiot oVer delicately handled, were framed 
and disposed of for any sum from two to five guineas, 
aococding to the cleverness of the piece, or the gene- 
rosity of the purchaser. Though fsur inferior to the 
productions of his manhood, they were much ad- 
Bured; engravers found it profitable to copy them, 
and before he was sixteen years old, his name had 
flown far and. wide. 

But long before he was sixteen, he had begun to 
form those unfortunate habits by which the story of 
his life is to be darkened. From ten years of a^e, 
he appears to have led the life of a prisoner and a 
slave under the rpof of his inther, hearing in this 
seclusion the merry din of the schoolboys in the 
street, without hope of partSaking .in their sports. 
By-and-by he managed to obtain sm hour's relaxa- 
tion at the twilight, and then associated with such 
idle and profligate boys as chatice thrfew in his way, 
and learned from them a love of coarse enjoyment, 
and the knowledge that it could not well be obtained 
without money. Oppression keeps the school of 
Cunning ; young Morland resolved not only to share 
in the profits of his own talents, but also to snatch 
an hour or so of^ amusement, without consulting his 
father* MHien he made three drawings for his faSieri 
Q3 
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he made one secretly for hhntdf, and fpinag a sig^ 
nal from his windoii^, lowered it by a stringf to two 
or three Icnowing boyr, who found a purchaser at a 
reduced price, and spent the money with the youngf 
artist. A common tap-room was an indifferent 
school of manners, whatever it might be for painting* 
and there this gifted lad was now often to be found 
late in the evening, carousing i^ith hostlers and pot- 
boys, handing round the quart pot; and smgihg his 
song or cracking his joke. 

His father, haying. found out the contrivance by 
which he raised money for this kind of revelry, 
adopted, in his own imaginatfon, a wiser coarse. 
He resolved to make his studies as pleasant to him 
as he could ; and as Creorge was daily uicfeasing in 
fame and his works in price, this could be done 
without any loss. He indulged his son, now some 
sixteen ^-ears old, with wine, pampered bis appetite 
with richer food, and moreover allowed him a little 
pocket-money to sp(snd among his companions, and 
purchase acquaintance with what the vulgar call 
life. He dressied hirft, too, in a style of ultra-dan- 
dyism, and exhibited him at his easel to his cus- 
tomers, attired in a green coat with very long skirts, 
and immense yellow buttons, buckskin breeches, 
and top-boots w^ith spurs. He permitted him too to 
sing wild songs, sweax grossly, and talk about any 
tiling he lik«d with such freedom as makes anxious 

Earerits tremble: With all these indulgences the 
oy was not happy ; he aspired-but the more eagerly 
after full liberty and the unrestrained enjojrment of 
the profits of his pencil. 

During this feverish period he was introdtfced to 
Reynolds^ obtained permission to copy some of his 
works, and began tp.^be very generally noticed as an 
artist of no common promise. His father was his 
constant companion when he went out a^6pyingt^ 
.more, it is saia, though it can scarcely be believed, 
with theintention of seMng upon his i^oduetioiist 
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than with the deme of preserving him from loom 
associates, or the charms of the tap-room. He went 
to copy the painting of Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy in the gallery of Mr. Angerstein, at 
Blackheath ; and the proprietor, a man of taste, and 
a lover of art, desired to view .the work^ in its pro* 
gress. The elder Morland declared th^t his son 
George h^, refused to begin his copy till it was 
promised that no one should overlook him, ^d that 
ne should act in the house as he thougl^t proper. 
This coarse alrogance was submitted to-^young 
Morland refused all invitations to mix with the 
family of Anffersteiit—he descended j^o the servants' 
hall--emptied his flagon-H^racked his wild jest, and 
was exceedingly hjappy* ' 

Hfow he escaped from the thraldom of his father 
has^ been related by Hassell and by Smith; and as 
they contradict each other, I shall rehearse both ac- 
counts. The former, who knew Morland well, says* 
that " he was determined to make his escape from 
the rigid confinement which paternal authority had 
imposed upon him ; and, wild as a young quadruped 
that had broke loose from his den, at lengUi, though 
late, effectually accomplished his purpbse." ** Young 
George was of so unsettled a disposition,'' 8a3rs 
Smith, "that his father^ being fully a^vare of his 
extraordinary talents, was determined to foree him to 
get his own living, and gave him a g[uihea, with 
eomethinff like the following observation: 'I am 
determined to encourage your idleness no longer; 
there — take that guinea, and apply to your art and 
support yoursfelf.' This Morland told me; and added, 
that from that moment he commenced and, continued 
wholly on his own account." It would lappear by 
Smith's relation, that our youth, instead of suppprt- 
ing his father, had all along been depending on his 
help ; tliis, however, contradicts not on^ HasselU 
but Fuseli also, who, i^ his edition of Pilkington^ 
Dictionary, accusi^ the elder HUalaaA of nMoly 
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and avaridoi^Iy pocketing the whole profits of his 
»oti*8 prodiwtions. ^ 

In the seventeenth year of his age he left his 
father's house, with his easel, his palette, his pencils 
— and dressed in his faydurite green coat and top^ 
boots. ."He was in the very extreme of foppish 
puppyism,'' says Hassell, "his head, when orna- 
mented according to his own taste,^ resembled a 
snow-ball, after the model of Tippy Bob, of dra- 
'ma^c memory, to i^hich was attached a short thick 
tail, not unlike a painter's brush." Thus accom- 
plished and accoutred, with little money in his 
pocket, and a large conceit of himself/ he made an 
excursion to Margate, with the twofold purpose of 
enjoying life and painting portraits. His skiH of 
haiia was great— his facility, it is said, wondrous ; 
while his oddity, of dress, his extreme youth, and 
-the story of his early studifes attracted curiosity and 
attention — and sitters came — ^the wealthy and the 
beautiful. But* the painter loved low company — all 
that was polished or genteel was the object of his 
implacable dislike. He had n^it patience to finish 
any portrait that he commenced, nor the prudence 
to eohceal his scorn of his betters. The man who 
c6uid leave wealthy sitters to join in the amusement 
of a pig, an ass, or a smpck race, was not likely to 
have such patrons long ; and Morland returned to 
London with a dozen t)f unfinished portraits, on 
which hi> had rec^eived little oi^ no money. 

A well-known noblemaij had heard of "Morland's 
talents, and- now comiQissioned him to paint a few 
pictures, for which he provided the subjects. This 
18 a sort qC drudgery which genius, if it consults its 
dignity, will seldom submit to ; but when the sub- 
jects are *»not particularly ^distinguished' for their 
pwrity"— thi^e are the wqrds of Hassell-M;he com- 
missions ought to be rejected with indignant loath- 
ing. To those commissions the biographer now 
cited hesitates not to impute that ^'particular die- 
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taste which he ever after evinced for the .society of 
virtuous women ;" and discovers m them ** a reason 
wh^ so striking^ a resemblance to the fi^il sisterhood 
is found in the female subjects which occur in some 
of his productions." Let his lordship a^wer for 
];eal>and not imaginary sins. Morland had moved 
too long in gross company, to leave the honour of 
polluting his mind to any one of the peerage. He had 
become ere this the boon companion of hostleni, pot- 
boys, horse-jockeys, money-lenders, pawnbrokers, 
punks, and pugilists. With these comrades he 
roamed the streets and made excursions by land and 
water ; the ribald jest, th^ practical joke, and scenes 
coarse and sensual, form^ long ere now the' staple 
of his life. • ' 

Amid all this wildness and dissipaticm, his name 
was still rising. He valued his pencil as the m^ans 
of acquiring not distinction, but the. gold wherewith 
to charm away creditors^ and liquidate tavern bilk. 
The pictures which he .dashed off according to the 
craving of the hour, are numerous and exceUeiit. 
They are all fac-similes of low nature — grsqphio 
copies of common life— their truth is their beauty, 
and if they have any thing poetical about them, it 
lies in the singular ease and ruminating repose which 
is the reignioff character of many. Pigs and^ asses 
were his chief favourites ; and if hq had stolen them* 
or dealt in theiQ, as one of his rustic admirers de- 
clared, he could not have painted tfaiem better. The 
sheep on the hill, the cattle in the 'shade, and the 
peasant superintending the economy, of the barn- 
yard, the piggery, or the cow-house, shared also 
largely in his regard. He was likewise skilful in 
laiiSscape — not in that combination of what is lovely 
or grand, over, which a{X]ietical mind sheds a spten- 
dour that anticipates pa^i$e ; but m close,. dogged 
fidelity, which claims ^e merit of looking like some 
known spot where ^fa pcowlr cattle graze, or assetf 
lirowse. At this-penod he lodged in a neat home 
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Sit Kensall Oreen, on the road to Harrow, and was 
frequently in the company of Ward, the painter, 
whose example of moral steadiness Was exhi][)ited 
to him in vain. 

While he resided at Kensall Green, he fell in love 
with Miss Ward — a young lady of beauty and 
modesty — and soon afterward married her ; she was 
the sister of his fViend the painter; and to make 
th^ fsunily union stronger. Ward sued for the hand 
of Maria MorIand,'and in about a month after his 
sister's marriase obtained it. In the joy of this 
diouble union, the brother artists took joint posses- 
ion of a toleialide house in High Street, Marjr-le-bone. 
Moiland suspended for a time his habit of insobriety, 
discarded the social comrades of his laxer hours, 
and imagined himself reformed. But discord broke 
out between the sisters concerning the proper divi- 
sion of rule and authority in the hotise; and Mor- 
kmd, whose partner's claim perhaps was the weaker, 
took refuge in lodgings in Great Portland Street. 
His passion for- late hours and low company, re- 
strained through courtship and the honey-moon, 
now broke out with the violence of a stream which 
nad been dammed in rather than dried up. It was 
in vain that his wife entreated > and remonstrated — 
his old propensities ][)revailed ; and the postboy, the 
pawnbroker, aiid the pugilist were Sumihoned again 
to his side, no more to l^ i^eparatei). 

Before the rupture of his brotherhood. Ward made 
some engravings from the pictures of Moriand, 
which obtained the notice of Raphael Smith, an en- 
graver of talent and enterprise, ^ho knew the town, 
and £elt the value, and foresaw the popularity of 
those productions. Under his directions Morland 
painted many pictures from familiar scenes of life ; 
Smith engraved them with considerable skill, the 
prints had a sale rapid beyond example, and nothing 
stood between the-pigiinte]^ and fortune but his own in- 
diseretion* /*!Fho8e works," says Hassell, '* showed 
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that he had a wonderM facility m sei^dng those pro- 
pitious coincidences— those light, ornamental, and 
mmute proprieties and graces, which contribute 
such an ample store to the genuine stock' of origi- 
nal composition of consummate art. The har- 
monious combination of his back grounds, his 
drapery, ever natural and decorous, without confu- 
sion or perplexity; his children, adso, his sheep, his 
horses, his pigs, and all the appendages of th^ rural 
landscape, mcluding every other department of pic- 
turesque scenery, are still claissed among the finest 
of modi^m productions, zte still objects of imitation 
to young students, and are still considered and ex- 
hibited by the best judges and patrons of the fine 
arts, as most remarkably neat, correct, and elegant 
views of nature^'* 

In those days, before folly had entirely fixed him 
for her own, Morland loved to visit the Isle of Wight, 
and some of his best pictures are copied from scenes 
upon the coast. A rocky shore— an agitated surf-^ 
fishermen repairing their nejts and careeninff their 
boats, or disposing of .their fish, generally formed 
part of his pictures. He was ever ready tOo to^join 
them in their labour, and more so in the niirth and 
carousal which followed. A friend once found him 
at Freshwater-gate, in a low public-house called The 
Cabin. Sailors, rustics, and fishenilen were seated 
round him in a kindx)f ring, the rooftree rtlfig with 
laughter and son^ ; and Morland, with manifest re- 
luctance, left their company for the conversation of 
his friend. " 6eorge," said his monitor, ** you must 
have reasons for keeping such company." "Rea-, 



sons, and good ones," said the artist, laughing, ** see, 
where could I find such a picture of life as that, 
unless among the originals of The Cabin 1" He 
held up his sketch-book and shewed a correct deli- 
neation of the very scen^ in which he had so lately 
been the presiding spirit. One of his best pictures 
contains this fae-simile of the tap^room with its 
guests and furniture. 
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Th0 eMf tBanagement of his fadier had made 
the whole tWarm of picture-dealers, cleaners, and 
copiers acquainted wiui Moiiand's value, and, what 
was far more unfortunate, had let them into the 
secret of his personal tastes. Tliey knew his love 
of low company, his jlelight in the hottle, and his 
desire to enjoy the passingf moment, whatever ex- 
pense it might incur ; and some of them were ever 
at his elbow to lay down the gold for present plea^ 
Bures, imon the understanding that the pencil should 
clear off Uie debt. His abstkrd aversion to decent 
company naturally aided the views of those sordid 
miscreants ; they applauded his vulgar prejudice as 
^e independence, and pushed about the Jest, appa- 
nently at the expense of ** the flne^people,'* but resilly 
and truly at the cost of the unhappy Morland, who 
sat in idea sole nnonarch of the realm of free and 
unfthackled art. These wretches affected a vice to 
which they were strangers ; Uiey j[)ut on the aspect 
of prodigality, and with the determination in tneir 
hearts of exacting a bitter per-centage for this con- 
descension, accompanied him on his country excur- 
sions, made up his drinking parties, and attended at 
his painting-room with a purse in one hand and a 
bottle tn tlie other. ** It Hequently happened,*' ob- 
serves one of his biographers, " when a picture had 
been, bespoke by bne of his friends, who advanced 
some of the. moneyte induce him to work, if the 
purchaser did not stand by to see it finished, and 
carry it away with him. some other person, who 
was lurking within sight for that purpose, and knew 
the state of Moiiand's pocket, by the temptation of 
a few guineas laid upon the table, carried off the pic^ 
ture. Thus all were served in their turn ; and though 
each exulted in the success of the trick when he was 
80 lucky as to get a. picture in this easy way, they 
all joined in exclaiming against Morland's want of 
honc^sty in not keeping his promises to them.'* 

Those honest sufferers were not without their 
remedy. The picture which they purchase ibr five 
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lofUquor W9B pften repaiid |p]r« liki^tch t^idh bron^t^t 
tenv and 4f f^)^^ vv^ur miigSiMit, tlt^ chriiploye 
«{Qme dexterous and unpiiifieipi^d Qmrnr ^6 itt^k^, 
fiftc*sin}iles^^w inoA( pepidcnr of; Morland^a tf^drks, 
which they fouii^^ peepli^ tich eno^h and igrnoram 
enoug^b to^ bujf^ a*^^ oi^ginate. ^ *♦ I onee saw,!' . isays 
Hassellv '* twelve eop«aB feom a Snrnll picture of 
Idorland's at ,^e lime' in a. doalei^s dh<^, with the 
original in the^o«ntxe^ the proprietor M which, with 

feat wr^vity ana uaUusfamg assurance, inquired if 
could distinguish the di|^ereIlce.''^With/teptiles 
such as these, .genius ought never tb come ^iirto conj- 
muiiion; it^.niust be eoniessed, however, that Mor- 
land waS'Aut incommoded m his foterconrse with 
them ^ any over-righteous notions aa to money 
mailers. In the course af the yefurs 1790, 1791, and 
179^, when 4iis <5leverq»t i^ctufes were* painted, the 
admiripg deai^iwarmedrowid YAtn with offens of 
pecuniary assiatanc^ to-any amoutit, George put 
jois hands into their pot^kets without the'' least (^^e- 
mq^y. He was a jovful bonrower, attid took what- 
ever, was offered without' scrapie (fr hesitation. He 
made no nice diatinettms ; fbr he accepted froii{\"^, 
and he held.oi^ touall tbei.pleatfin||fprospec(6f seVen- 
ibid lemuneratioii from the pencu. ' / 

The evil consequetiods of all ^s required no pro- 
phetie spirit to foretel.- It was iit vain t^t his wife* 
a woman of sens^ aad^ beauty, endeavour^il to T^r 
claim him; eqii^iUy vain was th^ interppsition of 
^ ftiei^ ;. who were only laughed at wheii they 
assured him that a life- Of unmeasured conviviality, 
and hapits of incateuiablp profusion, must injure his 
skill of h^ndand )m capacity of intellect, and int* 
«nure«hiin9 ^HKinear or farter, ma prison. His fine 
constitution triiawphed $ir a tinie over the ordinary 
resists 6( debcmpJiery, and his knowledge of the 
town and active •dsoitnetsiii avoiding tipitaffe kept 
him loBg firgg^ acgmiHisme wkh the jail. Itispro^ 
Vol7iL-R 
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bableyiiukedf tiMvt those to whom he was indebted 
were more willing to alami him than actually take 
hJ8 lib^y.from,£im; they knew that eonfiikement 
could not hasten i^ payment, that the estate out of 
which Iheirvjnoney was to <^nie was of the' mind^ 
and, what was .equally seriou^ it could be turned 
over ta a new swapn.of dealers in pictures, who 
would uiherit all theur profits. .. 

Having rcQeive^ an invitation from Cteude Lor* 
jai|ie Smith, a gentleman of Leicestershire, he sud- 
denly vanished* from the constant watchfulness of 
.uese creditors, carrying witl/ him a irusty* friend 
and five^botUe debauch^, whose neglect of the toilet 
bad obtained him the name of Dirty Brooked His 
eni^rtainer* ian art^t himself and an eneotbrager of 
art„ wasalsp wealthy and )^Qs)f>itable, aild Morlahd 
was received withgreatkind]|ess; evenBirCy Brookes 
was^ai} ojajeci^ of attention and solicitude. It is true, 
that the^ artist, in the mid^ of Mr. Smithes tompany, 
was sometimes lieard tO' sigh fbr the "rougher free- 
dom of the. alci^hottse, and lamented to his bdsom 
friend that so much ;good wine should be dnmlt 
without loud mirth Aod mcnry song, ^d in accord- 
ance with an . etiquette dfsti«ssing 40 th6 convi- 
Vi^ iioiiDJis of liostlers and pugilists. He fotmd 
some co]i!jolation, perhap((, in accompanying Mtv 
Smith m the fox-Ghase* or at least in th^ conviviality 
which ;it evening rewarded . the devotees of that 
rou^h pu^siime $ aud it is refjorted lh)9itboth he and 
Diny Brookes regained the reiputation which they 
lost by day in the cliase, thro^ngh their prowess over 
the. botlk by rM^^ht. He found tinii^, however, to 
*n)ake some ^sketches of lioicestershire- scenery, 
which he afterward Wrought into'pictures. 
. , His . sudden 4isabpeaiance fnym London excited 
general alarm iii the:whDle rightebus race of pic- 
ture-dealers ; no one knew whitt had become of him, 
zjad a waggish companion insinsatedthal he was 
jrone to France., Some' of thi^*nieii.had ^anced 
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'Wtmieff on bespoke pictures ; otliers had paid mohey 
np(m vmrkn begim^^aAd the interest of ^e whole 
'W98 4otuseTtt!Bd : it wo»ld b^ only misleading the 
^lead^r to 8^y that Mdiiand felt at all anxious respect- 
ing th^n^ To him th6 completion of such commis- 
:i^ons was^a^ matter of' t<?tal" indi^renco ; lie khew 
ihat these patrons had (joonied^him to constant 
slavciy, that they meifely Ipo^^ him as an 

.enginetrhich ftuj^rneiited theit incomes, sgid 6f whidb 
they had only to kjbep the itheels oiled. Wien lie 
teappeiiaredythe gloom' pasited from their loolc^, and 
4iiey hastened jto shsore iA ther spoils aifsing ri:om hi6 
pftinlings, o£ the scenery of Leicesttershire. 
^ Yet' ynm and imprudent as he watf, and snhk in 
almost constant debauchery, his skill iseemed only 
-to a^gnlent, luvl his rapidity o? execution to Increase. 
indolence eanhoC be ranked among his sins. ' Plea- 
siire he found' cou)d'not be pulrchased without nfoney 5 
Uft cempei^ns were not the followeis of an empty 
imme* a^d «ven Dirty Brookes himstelf, who fell a 
sacrifice in fhsuriAg Motiaiid^s e&eessieis, was mote 
aMtievate-in his mirth when he was in danger, of 
Mtflinif the' re^ouhig from hii>^wn pocket. To 
fel money, it was nife^eslsary to work ; and certainly 
during his bri^f sar^r be wrooght diligently. Four 
thousand pictures, and most of them of great merit, 
vhieh he left .to continue hi».namej tell i)s ^at, 
with the ^larp sword of n^cessi^ at his baiclL he 
laboured as diligeMy and successfully as^if he had 
lived in wealth and in honour. , / 

During this Jperiod Motlahd lited at Paddin|ton, 
where he was visited by the popular ptigUists of the 
day, by th^'raost emhient horse-dealers, and by his 
never-failing eompanipnSs the- fncture-merehants. 
He wsr a' loirer . of^ guinea-pigs, . do^, rabbits, sand 
•%ttirrels.;sfae e^ctended his aitetion ali^ to asse^. 
M one time he was the owher of 6ight saddle-horses^ 
which wfere k^t at the White Lion ; and that thsf 
pteoejtttgfatbewfMrtiiyof an aitisfs sttkl, ho ipahifed 
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the sign where they stood .st^HTeory-wSth hnr owh 
hand. He^wisbed to be thought a commmoiste j«dffe 
of horseflesh and^a dealer in tite article* llut ne 
was taught that his wisdom did not lie in t^ way 
by two^r three sagacious horse^jocd^s, and began 
to find that.afl the . cunning of Uie island was npC 
monopolized by the p^ture-dealersi . For indiffesrent 
horseshe paid with excellent pictures ; or, what' was 
wprsey with bills which he was not idways^ iS' er^tf 
jgrepiaied to itake npi and when due, purchased an 
^tension of the tinie by the first pietttre ne had 
ready. Qif wine-mer^iant too waa m the diaeopnt- 
ihg line, and. obtained isometimes a picture wortk 
^ty pounds far similar acepnunodatiiRLf ** He heaped 
folfy upon foUy," ^.ays^ HasselU ^ with v^sk dire 
rapidity, that a fortune of ten thowa^d. pounds pet 
JEmnum wojuldkaye. pfored'^ Sns^flloient m ^ sup- 
port of his waste; andptpdigaJHy;" . 

He^%a8 as vain a» he was prodigal'; vWas anxidtia 
for thQ smiles of i^e meanest of-manldiidi and at 
for flattery, %ayonf^ miifhtlay it onlf itl^ a ti!awel. ' ^At 
ihe fflfossness of his humour aU the hofetters tooglMd^ 
fi^d h^ that laughed loudest was gfiteraliy rewarded 
with' ^ ha^-^rown or a pair oC buokskm i»^cttchet 
0ttle the worse for wear^ Hia acsqnalntaiieet ^Mi ^e 
hoVtn f pad were numeroi^i; he kne^the driver ^ 
every coach^^and the pedigree of • the ^horses, and 
iakipff.his^^nd M Bob BeQ2(my*s,iii(n at Highgdte^ 
wonld halloo to th$ gentieaien of the "n^p as they 
made their appearance^ and treatt them t» gin and 
bra^uiy. '* Fr^cpiently*" ^jrs one of his^bioMofeers, 
'♦l^ would parade, with ^ pipje 4n his moam,.beforfi 
the ddor of the hoase, ^^ hail Uie oaniages as they 
passed in succession b^on^ him ; and^ dfom being so 
well kno^n, was generally greeted, in return by* 
lamiliat sa^u^e fronrthepostilioil. llieo^iHaqtience 
he, attached to this species of homage wai almcMi 
beyond belief." , ,, < . . ' 

; He once <^ wie told) teoet«ed aii.iiiiritatian ta 
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Bahici; aii^'was hoi^iBgr ^hjber with Hasidl bM 
aiio.ther friend, whien he was stopped at WhetfttoneE 
t«nq>i1te by a lumber or jooKeytairt, driven by two 
Btrions, one of: th^m a ehiimiey-^rweep, who wei« 
Mplitm^ wtth the toll^gaiheTet. , Mbrland rendea-' 
wirod lopassr when ond of the wayfiottis cried, 
** Wmi Mr, MOTkujd, won't you sp^ to a hody !'' 
The aiiist, ehdeavoured to elude farther ffveetkigv 
bm this was tiot to be) the b^her bawled out so 
kBi^i^ that Moxlahd w&l^obliged to recbgiihik at la# 
bis conipalnion and.^ftmy, Hooper, a tinman and 
pogilisti^ After f hearty shake of th6 hand, the boxer 
mnied to hi^ neighbour the chinmey-sweep» and 
8^4» ^ Whyi Dj^, do lit fou 4ixiow this here ^n*^ 
HeK^Y? *t ia.Bay friend Mr* Mofrtan4«" The sooijjr 
charic^eer smiling a iB(d9gniti<m, forced his uiiw^ 
ttntte iMoidvU^ his brother of t)^ imish ; they then 
both whipped, their horses and disparted. This ren«« 
edcuitermoidfled Morland very sensijidy; he declared 
flud he MoiewJiothhii^ of the chimney-swreep, aodf 
^iht te waSL f(Me<ced upon hhn by the iiiA^eninejiee. of 
BfldpcfT^ but the aartMt's' hab^tr mkde ^e story bs^ 
g^sumllybdiievedi and ** SweMMi^3K»ulr honour,!Mva« 
a^jdake whi(^ he was ofteipi obliged ta hear. ' 

Jtophael Smithy the engtever, had eliiployii^d Mor« 
teid for ytajrs oh works Jrvm which he'«iigravedt 
ttidlj^whicfe he n^n hirga sums of mdafiy. Ha 
oa^a one ^y. withlBanuistor ^ comediaiv to look 
i^la-pictim'which'Wastipon theeas^ Smith waa 
si^isied with the at^st's progress, and said; *M s^iall 
BOW paoeeed an my moiping ride.'' *' S|ay a mo* 
ment,*' said Motla^d, h^ng doWn his brui^h, ^^ ^d I 
wUl go with you." '♦ Mor^aftd," answered the oth^^ 
m an em^ihatie -tone, Avhieh could not be mistaken^ 
^I'haTB an appointment with a ^enl^emon,) who i& 
waiting, for me.''^ Such a sarcasni from such lips, 
from a Smith to a Morland, might have ci^red any. 
man whci was not incundile^it made but a mo« 
imiomt th#.mind of our paintexw 
R2 
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Uriio inflBMd the ^o^r^Vr and r«taR»dr te^.bit 
pal^ttt* • ' 

ebwrao t^ith tii^ worihy irf^CDtnitY ^ liN^ne^kalen^ 
Bot beeanw rhe feit Iha^ tkey .md ehi^atec kioMW 
6tt9n rm he risked mal^iiiff a b^orgaiiiy liut bedamae he* 
badl.feond iMiDth^r ]iii^h«d of ittif^ottin^ Odf hki ^c^ 
tiHres« lie no^ retired id •miie«seoliided plais^ set 
«p 1Mb;^«0^ daMted off a lew fMimitigfi^ txid l>l;rt^^ 
wem la the caip and th^ cons^nce ofjn bosom 
esamy^ Mrhoee. biisihees il was ti^difl|xm of them a^ 
0ia n^ pcofitable mad^. /The otidmr W&clir.flU30 
anoetmte had apoD his eonfideate waiuoonfened bjr 
maity axie^p' ahdtmikmged cn^ouval, tiotf Is^hercr 
leasoa to betieTe^-tbat the man iftDed'to dciMabeM; 
kekietiimeclixritli the money ; it wa« imtantly tfiaitad 
iiiti>ffi& and brax»hr« • i . . 

AU his eaxlyprtde bf.d^at gtadiudljFvaiiiidiedp 
kia ejQthee^eve ttb^^nean, his looks, Sfualid, aoA 
%heo hevveiUared j«totiilest|reetfi.^ LowM^ hii 
y/f^sfio hasnted fay oraditon, i<eal or iaia9^aiy»>liitf 
lie ekniked raA^.thftt wa^ed« and k#t^ IbolNOii^ 
on suspicioa* aUeys^and oofttem of fidEi repotaliotau 
I(fi^ Mw^aiif oiieki^diigaa3BOUflty aihix^ 
okanT-mttBt have doae out of cQQit>a8aton'lar^^ 
wreck yMek ietlfy had w^ouglit iNdtk^geaiuly toe 
iiistfinth? imagined .him a> ^jattdAUM, tliSi fltd Web 

rekaiiver, for hciwas in deist /to so nai^ that b« 
A^M' dnna in ev^r efreetr. . licrasicd* 1^ ietbu^ 
eai^appwhendibns of aneat;, he ahifit«d fon plcoa 
tb place; and ^ore the c^e of hit oaieeft was 
acqdkinted with every spot of sfeoreey off leftige 
within the four cpunt^ yfaidi sijmNnmd the melrOK 
poli& One day, wearied wkh f»rp^uai dnuatiag* 
of abode, he took hoM o'Qny with him to mtwe^ m 
rtgulAx mspection of the^King's .Betieh Enamiii 
Thsy were^conduct^dmoear that strange aoeKt, whidt 
MtiM, m$Bm MaotlyasH ia dptgwhri^kpn$i|rtliit» 
, A 
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Ill 

'^[inirten as Hatohway apd Tom. Pipes covtt^ so 
aiiriMsO^ would/be wor&a ^^»n soy ouripakiter had 
ytiit flxpeneaced* The squa^Qn of the Bartt how^ 
ifct, left np RDptession stroDf €D<wi(h toii aller hi^ 

, On ofiQ; oecasioQ he hid himself in HackitejTf 
where his »i3ncnis looks and-: secluded mamftir of 
Itf^ indneed aonie of liis oharitat^ neighbours to 
Mlev^ him a maker of foiigeid notes. . The Qire^ft 
^f the Baak- despatdied two of their n^ost dexterovi 
fUiissaries to inqidie, reeonhoitre, s^ardh, and seise* 
These m#p arnved, and begair tfi draw Hues of drw 
4umysdlatk>n,ronnd^the {ointefs retieat^ he was 
moXi however, to be swohsed ; mistaking thoas 
8geMs of evil mitai ibr ba^i^ he escaped fiotti 
behiAd as they api^ached m frQiit,iled.inte ^ftafon* 
, and neir^ halted tiiliie had hid himssif in Ldutom 
Hotynf was fotmd to justify sstopidon^ wid Whl9n 
ULta* «Morfem4 who was his ;cotopanion' in tluif 
^tr6aili,.told Biein who her husband was, and sbow^ 
<biMi some unfinished i^ure^; they made stkeh a 
iBport at the Bank^ that tiiie Directors poenentetd him 
wuk a couple of bank-notes of twenty pouoids eaob# 
hf .i9%j in 'oompensktioQ fat the alaim they had 
liveamm^-' 

The sad Estate ialo ivhich he hLad^faHexr made ^tiy 
slory of his^ dlem^ be belieted; and be^Mie his 
death, as well as after, ^ dnecdptes of Moiiand Uw 
j^ateter,*^ W^ve Tefiidaiiy manufactured^ for news- 
papert and maga^ineik' >* He was found,'' I eojyy 
titese words from FuseU's. edition of P^kingMmt 
** He was found at i^MtheiF time in a lodfiag* in 
Somer's Town* in the fpHowmg most extraordinary 
circumstances : his infant chfld, thatjiad been daao 
nearly thrl^Q ^reeks^ Uiy in its coffin ; in one comM 
of the room an a^s and foal stood tnunchinf baiiegf 
straw otitof thecAdk; a sow add pigs were idlM^ 
hir tlMiirtvw Jh llle seMM tA an old ouq^be^ldy 
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mH hkBMlf wMstlinpi OTer a beamtiftil pfctoi^ tel 
hb Wa« fhu^ing^ at hts easel, with a t>ottle of gqi 
ht^ upoQ one «ide, and a. live i^oiise stUin^fitf ita 
portrait on the otbei:.*^ 1 mnst^ ho^erort abate the 
pathetic of thii scene. Moiland liVed and .died 
childlesfi ; conseq^enthr, the infknt dea^ in the coflbi» 
and the aisJEf and, ite .foal eatiii^. straw out. bf the 
dnadte, m^si be dismissed from ^e-'groiq). 

It' may be safer to select a few aneedotef from 
H^sell, his intimatfe .Mend. - This .person's Aral 
introdnctk)^ to Modand w|is id chipraeter. ,^^Am I 
was' walking,^' he says,^ ** towards Padidington ep, « 
smniner morninif^ to inquiriB aboiH the health <h a 
i^ation, I saw a man posting on balcnre me with a 
sncking^if, which he carried in bis anons like n 
ehiM. The piteous squeak^ of .'the little aiuma], 
and the singuUir Biode of eiwy^raace, 'drew qtoe^ 
tators to d(K>r and $rindow ; the persot^* bowefeiv 
wh6 caitied it minded no ^Mie, but to everf dog tfattt 
bark^d^-ftnd there werd not a few-*-4ie n^t down 4hia 
pig,pittM hita against the dag, and thed followed 
^e c^se wfaidi was sture to ensue. - In ttusjaauser 
he w«nt theojufh seretal stl«^ in Mary4e«^b(me^ 
and at lastyStopping at the door of oiW qI my fHea^ 
was inslajBily adopted. .1 aisa knocked and en-t 
tered, but my surprise was ^at on &k^ng this 
oitffihal mUi]^ with^the pig stiU^mwr hii^ asm, and 



stifl greater wheh I waa iptroduoed to Moriand Urn 

' A mutual friend, at.whoe^nouse Moriand resided 
when in tl^ Isle of Wight, having &^t out for Lon» 
dob, left an order with an ao^nailUance in Cowes to 
five', the painter his x own iNnce Rmt whatever worka 
hemiffhtplekse tosend. The pictures were accoD> 
fonted by a regular solieitiition for cash in propor-« 
tien, or according to^the nature of the sul]{)ect. At 
l^B^ % small but v^ry highly finished drawing 
asrhced, and as the sum demand^ feemed out PC 
ipUptoportionwith the.aiaa^f tliejdnmDibrth* coik 
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•otentiotis «g\d)it trandnfiinedthe pie6e46 London and 
stated the price. The aitowerby post was, ^ Pay 
what is aiked^ and get as manyomers as yon can at 
the same pticHe.^ , Thes^ is not pne sketch iii tlie 
«otteetlon mns riiade l»at what wdald now -prodne* 
thi^c6 itn original cost. ' '. 

One evening' Hassell and som« iViends wene re«> 
tominf to^ town inotn tiampstead) i/i^hen Morland 
accosted th^m in the character of amonnted patrole^ 
wearing the pari^ greai;^<<;oat, ghrded with a Woad 
Mack- belt, and a pair of. pistols dependfai^.^ He 
haMad them with ^ horse patrole!** in'lus hatrnTait 
¥Oiee; tWi^QOgfiiised Mm and laughed heartily, 
«p6nwfiiefthe entreated them tostop at ^e Mother 
ified Cap, aWdll known public-house^ till he joined 
thetn. He soon miule hie^ app6a[rance\in hii^ prooer 
di«t», and gave^ay to mirth and good-fdlow^np. 
On toother occasion he paid apart^Aton^, Who wa^ 
drawn ftnr constable', tcroc permitted to-seiVe fai his 
place f hb biUefted soldiers during the day, hnd pre** 
sided in the coiistable's dialr at ni^ht/ At another 
lime, Imving promised to paint «i ^oture for M. de 
Calonne, her seemed nnWiilin?^ begin, but was sti« 
nnlated by the follpinng smtagem* - Opposite to 
his house in Paddington was tiie WhHe liion ; Has* 
sen iUreeted iwooi his friends to breakfast th«nre^ 
aiid instructed them to Ipok anxiously towainh thd 
mr tist^s^'^rindows and 'occasionally walk xx^ and down 
before the house. Ae then waited on Morland; who 
only brsmdiiihed his btiish at the canvass and re&ised 
to woilc. Ader waKiiig some tim^, Hass^t weiit to 
the window, at^d affected siirprise a) seeihg tw^ 
tftranffers gazin? intently at the artistes house. Mor^ 
Ismd looked at tnefm eartiestly— declai^d thefy .were 
haiiiiRr, who certjtinly Wanted him--and ordered the 
4oor to bd bolted. Hassel!^ having secured hink at 
hom^ showed him th& money for his work, and- so 
d^alt with Mni that the picture was completed,- a 
taateape sad vol figures, one of his beat pfodpt- 
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tkins, tn sirhours. Her then paifl bsB* and r^ievad 
his apprehensions respecting the ima^^nary baalifb; 
Morldnd iau|^hed heartily. , He cdnside^ it ay a 
kind of pleasant iatemiptibn t6 the monotony of 
paintinr and diinking) tjhat he w$tf af^ehended as a 
spy at Yarmouth^ and subjected to a shaip exami- 
ji^ioa. T)ie drawings. which h^ hadi made on the 
shpiefi^ o( the Isl^ of W%ht w^erex^onsidered as con* 
finnitions of guilt; fae^ was hpnowed, thi^pioref 
with ao QsoQTt ^ soldiery and constablies to Newport* 
and tl^re ooAfronted by a bench of ju8iiQ^s» At 
his explanation they shook their heads, laid a. striot 
injunction uppn hHn to paipit aQ4 draw n^ inoi^ in 
tlmt nei^phbourhoodt and dismissed him. On anothet 
occasion, he w^a. on his way from Deal, a^d Wil« 
liamsy the engraver, washis compaiuom Tlieex^ra* 
va^jance of ^& preceding oirening^ftad fur^imHitied 
thnir pbcj^ets; w^ajy,, hungry, and thirstyi thejr 
ainriv^d s^ at fmaUabbouse by the way^si^: ih^y 
hesitated to efiter. JMorland wistfu][ly reconnoitred 
the Jliottso, and al length accosted the landlord— 
*' ^panmy life, t sscarcSy knew it ; i^ this the Hlack 
Bull r' fSTo be suije^ it i9, master,'' said the land* 
kMrd, ** there 's the isign." " Ay ! jthe b^ard bb there» 
i gtant,? rei^tUed our wayfarer, '' bai jthje Bli^.fiaU 
is vanl«hed^an4 gone. I Will pioipt y^ a capital 
neW«one ior a prow;n." The landlord .consented and 
l^aq^ a dinger and jdbrink^ before this restorer ^ of 
w^BfiOrVflaph the travellers did immediate juaiiee* 
^Nowt l^dUucd^'' said Morland, ^take- your horsey 
and ride into Canterbijyy— it is but a little way-^ 
and buy me proper pamt aiid a good brush." He 
We|it on his errand ^ith a grudge, and returned vrith 
the iq;>eed of thought, for fear thfit his guests shoidd 
d^art in his .absence. By the' timd that Morland 
ha4 painted the BJiack Bull, the. reckoning had risen 
to tisn shillings, and the landlord reluctantly allowed 
th^ to go on their Way ; but nqt^ it 4s saidi without 
exacting a proinise that the remainder of the money 
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idmnM be paid m^ Hmt finkt o^poittmilT. ^ "Vlie 
|iamt«rf tfn hit arrital in tovn^ related tliis ajfentam 
in the H^e-iii«thewWalt Fl^t Stiteet. A penoti 
who orferbeard, him, mounted his hcMrse, ra(&. into 
Kent, and succeeded in punshasin^ the Black BiUl 
^frbm^this Kentiah Boni^e for ten guineas. ^ < i 
A bailiff, more ^tle than his brethren, succeeded 
in arresting MorkmcU Fallen as he wak, and difloOi^ 
Tiered by the officer , wallowing in a sty of filth and 
debauchery^ his .talents still found him friends, b3^ 
whose rreoonimeiidation ^d inftuence he obtained 
the Rules of ihe Bench. ^< This ill-fated artisti'! 
8a3rfl^HasseU, ^ seemed to have pbssessed two nfkinda 
—one, the animated soul of ^nius, by whieh) ha 
tose in Ids profession-^-and the other, that debased 
and groivellingprop^ity, which coDdemnod lum tut 
the very abyss of dissipation.*' In his new dbodd 
of misery, among the wreck of ^raud fortunes arbd 
high hopes, in the company of some whom prodip- 
gauity had utterly ruined, f^ of others who had 
only retired hither that they might live in affluence 
in spite of their just Creditors, Morland wai^ found 
by msnell ; he was not only content^ but, like Tim 
O'Shanter in his glory, conceived liimse]tf victpnoua 
ever all the ills ot life. Even here h^ 'CfiiM jest 
aod revel,^ indulge the wildest^hims, smd luxuriate 
in oddities and caprices. : . ^ 

Even amid misery and recklessnens like thif , the 
spirit of industry did not forsake him* nor did hie 
taete or his skill descend with his fortuiies. .One 
day's wcnrk would have purchased him a^week's sus- 
tenance ; yet he laboured every day, and as skilfully 
and IxMiuufuilyas ever. His favourite, ooitipanion 
in hie retreat was a watermaA,, whpm, by way of 
distinetton. Moiland called^^My Dicky »^' and DjKsky 
was now the established vender .of his pictures, u 
ehaitoe d^tanled the purchaser p|> a bespoke [tainting 
beyond th^ time he. promised to nend for it, ^^My 
Dicky'' was instantly desjpatd^d with it to the 
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MkWnbr^iceT'^ Dicky onefr carried a yiMM wtt 
mifa the , easel, iHth a fvcpieet for tke adranee of 
thpee, Ruinean n^n-it ^tiie pawnbroker paid th# 
MOfte^T; but in carryings it into the room nis foot 
^kpp&Aj and. the head and lore partff of a lioff were 
oblitera^.; The ^money-change letoMed thepie* 
iure :wiih a polite note, requestinff ithe airtitt to 
FettQte the liamaged parU ^ My Dioky !^ eitelainaed 
norland,. ** an that 's 2t gi^od'cme ! biit nef er mkid !** 
He reproduced the hog in a few ipinates,* aiid aatd^ 
* Th^re ! go back and telHbepawnbToker to advance 
me fhre |foinea# more iipon it ; and if he won't,. iay 
I i^aU proceed agaiaiit hhn ; the priee of the pictmre 
w thirty ff u^a».^ The dhraand was comj^ed with. 
>For '^peneer of BoW StreeTt he pain^ aeversl 
j^ctnres ; one of the best Waa a straw-yard^ it had 
evidently cosft him^ome pains, and he was nd Ibwer 
df infnute woHc., He had iiptrodaped ^ecordsngly a 
raven sei^d on % dtraw^raiek, and writteir on the 
vail jCiiiider hs feet, *'Ne int»re straw-yards* for me^ 
6. Moi^andi'' The molt^udd of his orders mdqced^ 
him toi^glect the fina^ing of mdny of hisptctnres, 
and the pui^hasers, glad to g^ tiieln as Jthey #ere, 
employed some seoond«-Tate hand to glaie- up the 
ibftigr©«iid? ^Bnt this^'' observes- Hassell,. **wa« 
dofiniied' id f^oture^^rs, wh6se skin la^ in 9«|^ 
plying half* worn landscapes with new skies^ and m 
oracking >and^e»rnii^iing new histoiieal pictiiiee to 
prodsee the appearance of antitqurty*" Hisr^imniQa 
price, when in contnemenit. Was **fottr guineas per 
day with hisdriHk;'* and his eiiiployer sat down 
beside him telHng pleasant stoii«8 and pburiof oot 
liquor till Ihe^ime expired. H: often r^qviied some 
s)iill to obtain a g<iod day^* woik^ for ^ei^msa was 
apt "to be in his fingers in the motning bsforeihe 
penc^ and he contiilued to handle both altemaMfy 
carlie had painted sis much ^ he Measedf or till the 
ItjuOi* got the better, when lie efaimed litB-wsgcsi 
smd biBiness dosed for Uie day. ' \ ^ " 
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fjBflidctot in the reflliii of dvnuiee : takinr advaiita|[0 of 
iie libeily of » daiy«nde in term tlmei fie botitowed'% 
Iwiiiie^-^ro^e from bouse to house amd^ bis fHendv 
inthe eomitiy round Losidoii^--<<»NatfBdioted boldly the 
story of his tniprisORnient-r>c^u£ned to^.town at th9 
•pur,«9d exfetibitediiiiiiself 4i every low.pot^houseoa 
me way to the Rules. His vanity i^oarea not beyond 
the present nuunent; to make a^^od passiugim* 
pression waiB lus cfaifef aim i and while his IncHiey 
lasted, he was^ sure of suee^ss ainons th^se wl^cNie 
applaasei he valued. Though w^l«desc«ndecL h» 
regarded that matter little, and would ^rathet hate 
llM the laugh of ^ pot^houiie on his s«de than allthe 
emblazonmetits of heraldry. In Ms earlier andf bef^ 
ter days, a solicitor infbrmed him thai he ^as h^ir 
to. a baronet's tide; and advised him to itesert lus 
daim. ^ r know not whether there, was. any re#l 
fouAd^km f^r this lawyer's stdiy* *^Sir Gecfift 
Moriand!" however, said -the -painter, ** it ^sounds 
ti«eti, but it wonH do. ^ Plain Geor^ Morland .will 
always Sell my pictures, and there is juore hondar 
in being a fine painter than in being a jfineNgentle^ 
iflin." ' 1 

When the Insolvent Debtor's-ij^ct at length r&r 
stored him to Hbertyi^-he was almost jiast Iheppwer 
of ejfjeying W His constitution was xninea^ add 
his personsd character was sui^ into general o^^n^ 
lempt. Ndcme would associate, with nim i)t|t'tli« 
meanest of mankind, nor did he wishTithis otherwise* < 
In his thirty-ninth year, ihe )»|sy struck him. He 
recovered partially, but would often ihU back sense* 
less in his painting chairs and sometimes sink into 
deep with nii palate and Jbru^ in his. hand. His 
left hand was so' much affected^ that be could nsr 
longer 'h<^ the im^mente of hid profession. Ha 
was notf however, dismayed f he made drawinpfs in 
pencil and In chadk/tintedUiem lighiUy, stiU emnei^ 
me cot2ntry'Wkh'wt)rks' at once mM, original^ akui 

Vol. n.-S 
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itifldiif ; fldid M6medlo«etwaiitaii(d.^lkos[aeatde- 
iftiice. But the swiftest numer is sodnest at the 
•ndt>f M» journey. Morland was carried for debt 
to ft gpungittihhoi^ise in Air Stireet, and to strengtheii 
Weoumge on'tkc^ k>68 of his liberty, swallowed .an 
^tHidoal quantity <sf efmits, ndii^, instead of stupe* 
fkcfkm, produced ffever. Attw^ll, the loeeper.of tlie 
house, became alarmed, and ap«itied to his friends 
foi" assistance : , their sympathy, if exerted— ^f 'which 
^re is no proof^-Hame too late ^ the powers of life 
werd eichauftted, and he died, iifber a tdef illness, in 
utter wretchedness a^d penury, in the foltieth year 
t»f his age. His ^ifo, from whom he had been 
separated for some time, in .consequence of family 
feuds, surrived him only a lew days. < 

Borland had a look at once sagaeion? and sensual^ 
and the same friendly who cqmpare;! his forehead to 
that. of Napoleon, Represent hiin as vain and |rri-> 
table; fretful and vindictive. His character as'.a man 
^as' essentially vulfaf; and He seemed -insensible ^ 
i^ame. He loved all l^nds of- company save that 
of ^gendemen ; dt gave him paid to imitate^ the cour- 
tesies ai\d decencies of lifi^f and he disliked accgrd- 
ingly all' those whos^ habits required their observ- 
ance. He manried without boing inlov^^ and treated 
his wife Idth c^lessness, beoia|tise he was incapa* 
ble of feeling the merits of modesty or domestic 
worth. He had iits of profuse generosity and ca- 
pricious affection; ^mt fc^.and grossness were his 
famihaiT conqumions. 

As an artist Moriajid's <;laims to xegard are high 
and undiapUted* He is origin&il:.and alone; hjis style 
and ccmceptioipfi are his own; his thoughts are ever 
atJiome — are^always natural*-^e extracts pleaiuhg 
subjects out of the most coarse, or trivial scenes, 
and finds enough to charmihe eye in the commonest 
oeeurrence. He never points ^Sbave the most ordi- 
nary capa^^, and jrivc^ an ^air qf truth and ireality 
to whatever he touches. If e has taken a strong and 
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lasting hold of the popular f^cy: ; not by mmistering 
to oiir vanity, but by telling plain ^nd striking truths. 
He is the rustic painter tor the people ; his Scenes 
are familiar to every eye, End his nam« is on every 
lip. Painting seeme^ ^ natural to him as language 
is to otiiers, and by it he expressed His sentiments 
ana his feelings and opened- his heart to the multi- 
tude. His gradual descent in society may be traced 
in the broductipivs of his pehcil; he cptdcConly pWnt 
well what he s^w or remembered; and lyhen he left 
the wild seashore and the green wood-side for the 
hedge aie>-house and ^the Kules of (he-. Bench; the 
character of «his picturps shifted with the scene* Yet 
even then his wondeirft^ s]ull of l^^d t^d sens^.of 
the pict^esque never forsook hioi. His- intimacy 
with low life only dictated his theme-t-the oojprse- 
ness of the man and the folly of his company i^ver 
touched the execution oC his inecegr AU is. indeed 
homely— nay, mean— but native taste und elegance 
redeem every detail. To a f vdl eommand over evexj 
implement of his arf,. he united, a facility of compo- 
sition and ' a free readiness of l^and perhaps, quite 
unrivaUed. , » 

Hi 5 pictures were mostly produced under .the inr 
i9uence of intoxication, ^4 ^^ strc^ng stimulaitt of 
immediate pa3rmeiit ; they were paintSkinthe tenot 
of wantj and in the presence of thte sordid purchaaer^ 
who risked five gyioeas in a venture for twenty— yet 
they .want nothihg which. ai;t can bestow^or the 
most fastidious eye desire. Such w^s the pk«cious 
coin with which this i^tortunate man. paid for f^ . 
obtained the company of the scum^oid.fecutence of " 
society, and purchased patience from his^ creditor* 
or peace from the tipstaff. . The annals of genius 
jrecbrd not a more deplorable 0[tory^,thad, Marl«»d^ 
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EDWARD BIRD- 



' Edwa«d BittD was bom at Wblverhampt^ oil 
^ . 12th ddy of A]9ril, ]773« Hi» father, a cl6tMer 
fb^^^nflule, was a mkn of seivse and iDfoi^rhatibn, and 
gave him a fair ed^a^ion. His mothei' watched 
dver him— for he wias k weakly child— with the 
most aMcious, solicitude.* When Teiy young-f-the 
Imily irtdltion sayrf thre6 or four years old— he 
begwto sketch* He would stand on a stool, chalk 
oOtUiies on the furniture,' and say, with childish gle^, 
•she ^yed his labours, **Well done, little Neddy 
Bdrdr^ He would Be lip with th6 dawn to dra^iir 
tguren upon the walls, wtiich he called French and 
ikifflii^Ai soldiers, and was continually in disgrace 
yifm ^ serrsbit mAids ^f his father^s house, who 
had to make use of their mops and scrubbing-brushes 
«fter those early^sihgs. > 

Re ^im privately encouraged in th^se pursuits by 
bit el<kst sister, now Mr^ Baker) his nrst boi of 
^Krtoi^ were- purchased with her pocket-money— 
tottg'bMrded for' that j^uipose: ahd after he had 
risen to distinction, "Sarah,** hfiu wbuKJ sometimes 
i*y, **I miist thank you for my being an airfist.'* 
lior were his talents In those childish days unfelt 
1^ hi» li^thert bcil remote from collections of paint- 
ings, iinat^uainted with the fame, they bring, and 
Chik influence with the woriic^ the worthy clotiuer 
Berrer tbe^ia^tof His soil becoming a painter by pro- 
l(§ssion, and regarded it as at -^st ^ pleasing but un- 
profitable calling* His first attempt worthy of .notice 
dates in his fourteenth year — this was the imaginary 
iateniew between the Earl of Leicester, and the 
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ibiiglrteni whom^Miss. Lee has coofeKred on Mair 
Queen of Scots, in her novel of " The Recess.^ It 
is nlow in the house of the artist's m^ow. . 

. When his father saw that his, loye of drfiwing and 
sketching wasr incurable, he began to grow anxious 
to turn it to some accountv but could think of nothii^ 
better than apprenticing Mm to> a maker of tea-lxays 
-^ese accordingly it hecame the boy's busiuAss to 
•n^^ment and embelli^., Birmingham then, as 
nowyysent over the woiid, many productions of do* 
mestio usefulness, which reqmre not oaly skill of 
hsuid^ hut good' taste aitd some; foncy« On an^ 
things Bird first tned'his pencil, and was soop du^» 
4ingutB)DBd above' his feUoi^-workinen /or the. neat* 
hess aikd b^uty of his embeUishments* .< Of this 
there is strong propf: long ^ter^ wh^ his name 
Wis in the ranks of ^knowledged geniiBs, he was 
on a totur ^ France with several ccHnpampns, and 
at Boulo^ drank tea <i^ a beautifiil trty winch ex* 
dted their notice aiid praise. Bird looked at it and 
smiled ; wljien* they had recomu^iloed their joumeTf 
oae of his fnttids said^ ^I did not think they oOmd 

SLVie made si|eh travs in France.*' ''It was not 
ade h^e,*' said Bird; ^ it was n&de in l^rminghanit 
lor I painted, ii.'V One of thO;. party was'witk diffi* 
eidty restrained from .tahihag oaek and buying it^ 
Works of thi9 nature, however, are^ in a great mes- 
inrs, produced by a kind of mechanioal process in 
which genius claimit litcle.share. Tbe daily .repro* 
dmcUon of the same ishapes and the same omamenta 
is but a wearisome tatfu To dedioate Ae golden 
hoars of his life to gadunr wealth^ir the benefit of 
some/ manufacturer; ^vas the original curse 0f Bird's 
condition, and he no iTooner h£i the sttise to per* 
eeive this, than he fbund courage necessary for^set* 
tiug himself free. . 

'^ Whto'his.indentures expired,. very advantacsoiw 

oiBirft were made to induce him to oontkHB witb te 

^fcadef" hot U^ lefuied ^bem all, and ptiMbkf 

S8 
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'frithout any defined plan of oonduet for fwtm^ liSfe^ 
tfesigned a (ronnexioa which, with talents infinitely 
below hisr many covld have ma^ highly lucrative* 
.' 0kd had long felt that yearning' after distinction 
ivhieb f eniffs eter feels ; he^had knproved his know^ 
lid^ in the nature aiid tose of colours ; \m eyi^ Wat 
alr^dy familiar with the human fonn, and his mind 
stored with ^those images of social humont and fibre- 
aide aiiUctioii in w^uctt his stvength lay^. Of natora 
as he lielt it, and oft manners ai^ passions, he Ind 
produced liiiany skefches with the pencils— some he 
iad tried to mi|ke permanent hi pu; and his coofr- 
dehce was daily increasing with his skill. 

It Was to the advantage of his iLrt that he was thus 
aelf4nstrueted*^for his genins was liot of that powers 
M and telf-re^'mg prder which gains m«eh- Md 
loses nothing in the lectare-itiotn and the mfechanieal 
^orkrtiop' attached to academies. TJierovtine e^ 
e regular education in art wdidd probaMy have 
tam^ ilownlhb gentle fire ii^ith which natmfe h&id 
eistowed Jus bosom to a very insigiiificant stoiork. 

^Thofi^ Bird listeiied to the oall^ ambitimi, ba 
neas a wise and k pnid^t man^ and obeyed it bat i«i 
paitt He^. r^linqnisfaed all coitoexibn witKfiirming^ 
nam and her teaboards, and^ teraovin^ ^ JBrist^ 
CpnHMencedadrawiag.'SchM. During tfut iotervala 
«f instmction, he sketched^ desngned^ arid painted 
with aji his eairly ardburyahd with success such aa 
fo^ws patient sdlf-disciplijie* Heby-aBd*1iy thoug^ht 
BOweUof his;work8,that he ventured to show scmebf 
them to bis friends, and amoi^ others to Mr. Mttiplhy» 
an artist of taste and feeing, who fikedthem somiicll 
that he actvised their being exhibited. iTo this Bird 
was averse^ for 3ome time, but he at last consented 
to send two to- the Bath E:taubitidn. K was neees* 
sary that a price should be named ; the paintifr 
wme 4awii ten guineas ea^h : hiii friend^ v^M a 
%aller8CQa»6f dieir meHt, irtrote dowm Hurtyi iHd 
they fbiipd laady psraiiates* Tfa^ wab ifl IdOTi 
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"wlieli BM WW in his tMrty-^Ali y^ar. I&9 tikei^ 
bbdks^ saya Mt. Murpljy, were »t .tiwit tirate to^d 
with sobjectfl fit to expand into pointings, and eon* 
tained scJenes of allltihd, serious and comic Thef 
were marked by an original sfnrit, and showed & 
natural skiU in grouping. The Interior of a V(^ttn<> 
teer's Cottage was uie subject of one oc his works; 
and Clowns ds^cin^ in an Ale-hqttse another* Tlit 
threats of a French mvasion haii^ 

«BrotiiglU tba ttfmu^M^tpk to ai^ tti« ttmmuPu )mw%* 

ahd' Bird had the bayonet of a volunteer at^ that time 
in his hands. He was surrounded, by a growihff 
family. F^iWe and money were both desirable, i^il 
thev were both Stained. Art .cahoot be followed 
withpi^t incurring expense ; and the very reputati^ 
which genius acquires is a tax upon the pockel; by 
Ivittgitif friends and ^Mngers. Our psdnter's hem 
€tptfMi with hia fortune^ he was neYer a |^rofirse» 
bat always a Ti^ry liberal man. 
Hi8> first sucoessfol work, if We meftsnre StuScesil 

Sr the aroiatse p{ the worid, was called' ""Gooi 
ews.** Seme of his earlier picttnreiS, I havelhfe^urd 
good j'qdges s^y« were of higher merit — aiid^ thilsi^ 
not-ttolikdv^ it seldom happen^that the first originl^. 
work whtcfr genius produces seises the attention of 
mankhid t it is. cOrisidered py irkznf as- the lucky hjft 
Cfi an o^dinftry niind, ^d passed by till \i is r66ajle<r 
to notice by a continuation ©f works from the sam^* 
hand. **The Choristers Hehearsing^ and *^ llie' 
Wiir' foUlowed, and' re6eived equafl praise, and, what' 
, was not less fortunate, obtained purchasers of high 
distinction : his present Majesty bought the first, 
and -added ji^icious commendation (0 liberal pay* 
ment;^ anijr the other Was purcha^ied by the late. 
Marquis of Ha^tinfrs^; Tl^ Royal Academy soon 
afterward obnierred. honour on themselves by ^xk-' 
lotting 6tff tteM^tmght ifftist among their number. , ' 
HU nex^ W€rrk was Jiis ihost poetical, aad deei<k' 
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jdedl7hi8.fo98t/&ne. Thif iB> a representaticm of tlie 

Field of ',Che\^ Chase on the day after the battle, 
it is painted in the moumftil spirit trith which , the 
glorious old h^Llls^d concludes, a;id cannot well be 
looked on without tears. These are the words im- 
bodied: f } * ' 

^ent hone l)fut ^fly-three^ 
' . The rest were slaUie in OherytThaap 

Under tbe greenewoode tree."" , ' ' ^ . 

>' . / ' Next dayxJUd ntany widows oome 

< Their husbands to bewayle ; 

They washed their wounds in*hriBlBii'teBx«» ' 
I Bat all would not prev^yle. • > . ^ 

, ' Theyrbodyes bathed in ,pun>le;hliaMxL ^ 

/ Tpey bare with them away ; 

; They kist theqi dead a thousand times ■ 
• '^ , Ere theiy wvre^c^add in clay. • 

>/, , '^' . - \ .\ ' ', ■ - - 

Of this heroic ballad, which Sir Pl^lip Sydney /laid 
roused him ^ke (he sound of a^trumpH^t, and. which 
Ben Johnson aMrmed was well worth all-his.drainas» 
the people of El^land are^eat admirers, and among 
the peaisantry of the soum it is almost the only one 
known. When ^they saw a painting which gave a 
life-like and touching ima^ of a scene often |M^sent 
to the fancy, th«y were loud in its praise. Lady 
Percy is, wit^ perfect propriety, made a visiter of 
the fatal field: she appears in deep agony beside the 
body of her lord. , The ojd Minstrel thought-proper 
tq slay P(^;rcy by the^spear of Sir Hugh IVioatgomery, 
and we appeal to .history in vain, against the poet's 
decision* Tha. gentle -Kate .o( Shakspeare, who 
said to Hotspur, in his interview wjth Glendower, 
" Lie stilU thou thifet ^uid hear tji6 Welch lady sing,*' 
had that sorrowful duty to perform at .^e battlb of 
Shrew sbur>s stricken many years after Otterboome^ 
This exquisite piece, "which should have been pur- 
chased by some wealfliy Douglas or .^egrcy, ivto 
bought for 300 guineas by the Marqi^ia of Stafford; 
^Ifhast^t (now Sir Waji^er) ^oott aq^wir©<i the ori- 
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Hfinal lOtet<^« ^e same nranificent ndblemcb'^pm*- 
eh&sed Bird's nert picfture, the Death of Eli, fbr 50© 
fttin^as; BiaA the British Institution added their t<i$- 
timoity to its merits, by presenting the patinter^tk 
tbeir premfuBfi, ainonntingtO'£3l6. 

Concerning the picture of the Deaethof Elf a cmieQ!i 
«lory'WS» circulated. Bristol long ^dured the re- 
^ach of parsiniony both in prose ana verse. TVo 
Iteglish M0to haVQ expressed themselves wit^ u^ 
Measured btttetness of spirit boncenung the sordil 
spirit of its merchants. Thus Siiigs' Savage^- ' 

" np8tart8:«nd mnshroooM/ proud, relentless iiMrts.» 



eonbAMS 
^imi(Qe 



)a blank ef sciences ! Jbpa daartb of aMs !. 
»M as toarn&ig 0B06 was doodled to SM, 
QsUis, and Vandals ^er« but types ;»ft]ilacV 

And Bol)en LoveH is equally severe*^ 

* ** No railcl urbanity attracts the 8lg;ht; 
- NtfirtsorskiH^orelefantcb^bt:; 

St sordid 'weakta inspires the general eiy, 
d ipeeds tbe step and shvjfti the Qiger eye^ 
Fold as tbeir streets triumphant Meanness sways, 



^nd gfOTeliing is their muJ^HwinpiriliBg drays ; 

Biscordant'^soiuids comppse^the Babel hjun^ 

•T is— how goes sugar ? what's the price-oTnnnt 



What ships arrived? and, how are scpekatcMlayT ^ 
Who *s dead ? who 's broken ? and, W))o 's nu away r* . 

iC s«ch reproaohes w^re ever- due, they are so m 
longer: Bhittd has now^her literary , and scienladd 
iuititutions,. and can pcnnt to many^tidividuals of 
the mo^t refined manner^ as wdl as me most gepo- 
fousliberality^^nonghercitiz^ia. Touched some<< 
what^ however, with the tpirii described in LoveH's 
verses, three gentienien of that city stib8<ribed40il 
pounds ieach, an4 conunisefiQned,' as it is called, H 
pietiire flrottai.the pencil of Bird. He painted th» 
Peath of Eli.. .The lucky iHroprietors sold it ibr 600 
guineas ; and, inspired withes, periiap^ Q|iexpectod 
pro^t, cljobbad their hundreds, again, and waited ixA 
iihe iKtinter withsa fnesh commission^ But he had 
no wiish to have his brains sucked at that rate, and 
^ediaed iheir pi^posaL The meaiiiiif of ihets 
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citteens in' tbeir first offer was kindly ; they wished 
to inspire the artist with a proper con^denpe, and 
mi^de .remuneration c!,ertain ; hut they could not re- 
sist th^ temptation of gaiii. They ought tp have 
paid Bird ^the whole suiti which they received, and 
not soyght to enrich themselves, imder pretence of 
irieildslSp. But neither the satire of poet? nor iadi- 
'Viliiial parsimony must jc<>tteeal the fact jihat Bristol 
took ftu affectionate interest in his pitmperi^r, s^ 
, thab he found many friends^'and patrona anK>ng her 
citizens. \ » . , 

Business about this time took Bird to his native 
town. He \vas personally repognis^d1)y many, and 
teceiyed with an enthusiasm which would have been 
creditable to a pftace of higher pl^tcnsions. His 
early companions gathered about lum^ and he made 
them cordially wfelcome^ ^any ojf those persons 
survive, and they all, and of their own accord, when 
his name is Mentioned,' spe'ak^ first of xhe active 
kindness or his heart, and^ ^hen oT the early indica- 
tions of hi^ talents. ^ " I knew Ned Birdy sir," said 
one of those humble friends, " when he was a boy 
at school; he »neviBr thou'ght of himself; he would 
give^the'one-half pf his dinner tp a beggar-woman 
and fhe other to a lame soldier, and fast upon his 
lesson.*^ Nor had increase of. years hardened his 
heart. One night,, as he was on his. way to his 
loc^inff, a woman ran wildly, out of a door, crying, 
**My child I my chikl4'' Bird went inito her house, 
and finding one of her children in strong convul- 
sions, instantly brought a physician. " Look to the 
boy,** said Bird, " mid look adso to the mother ; she 
seems to ineed it much :.I will ^iay for all.'* He re- 
turned next day, gave the poor widow a present of 
money, and when the chili, which recovered only 
for a short time, died, he buried it at his own expense. 

On hit fetum to Bristol he recommenced his 
Atudies. His chief merit as an artist lay in natural 
aod touching representations of homely and social 
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Aiags: historf^ eitiier jnrofahe or s90ted,miQk^d a 
spirit Qiore in unison with the magnificent and the 
majestic, and an imagination of a mdrehciroie orders 
{le ha4 sem the liVing nature which (the fbrmer re- 
quires, and had taken frcK}uent i^tting»: he had to 
4xmceive the native which belongs to the^latten and 
in that jare quality heiwaa found deiicieBt, 

His picture of ♦'.Good News" is a happy perform- 
an(5e. l%e grpup which he aussembled isL the li^ 
ale-house ha^uo doutit reoalled similar scenes to a]i 
who have obsibry^d it.- " Tlie Blaloksmith's Sho]f,*» 
an early painting of much promise, was touched with 
the same, spirit of .flocial glee ; and the ^. Oomitry 
Avotion" is ranked by many, ^s one of his cleverest 
bictures» . The sound of the' auctioneer's hammer 
has called together a motley «rowd, all anxkras to 
bid for articles, ^nd all bidding^ in diaracter. Aa 
old gray-headed peasant has l^iight a large Bible; 
his sQn-in-*law hesitates betweea a punch-bowl, and 
a cradle; and his daughter sees nothing but tl^ 
glitter of a tea-table Service. • A cautious ^me* 
Eeeper and a bustling butcher are, contending for 4 
fowlingrpiece* A little- girl has placed a burnished 
cullender above her CurE, and eyes a miiVor with 
miich satisfaction ; while a gaping erowd of rustic 
connoissenra are examining, wi& all the empty 
aa^dty of a committed 'o€ taste^ into the merits^ df 
an old daubing about to be -exposed for^sale. The 
e<^ouriBg of' the whole \s mellow and hannoniouft* < 

Nor wa0 he Iqss Wilful in subjects where the inte« 
rest was confined to a siii(gie figure with little action. 
When he happened to meet an original-looking -^r- 
flonage, young or old, his practice was to make a 
rude sketch on. the spot-^retum to hia sti^^r^assigii 
to tiie ^igiitte some characteristic 'employment>-*-ox«^ 
pand it upoii the canvass, ind give it all the oharm 
of cpldunng^ -Ite painted such works wi^ astonish- 
ing ^rapidity; the picture existed ccNBplete in his 
mmii and an effi^i;! of .act and m^onry tegacoOimed 
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It. TtoftiMf tiMT cUnmy srapoa of ltl9 la wm '19 
J«oudOB-#r{ouDd a fsmitbiiig match^giil in ^e stre^ 
7T-painled her ia ohuraoter in three da3ri9 sod wold 
ib» iforitfor thiii^ guiaeaa* An eid tnan MNekinf 
«ln)8. qame aoroas ms way; of. htm Moo he look a 
0bani6t«dstic^ li^enesB—^f .real aiidlialf ima^iiM^ 
tive, and with equal sbocess. , Jlocot^ co^es d 
nature he diaiikedi he ^xaok a poetio Hcense with 
Ids »id:)|eel8s he had a happ^ knaek in coizdl>in«tioii» 
and for^aed clever and consistent, ^roops oi]rt of rery 
diacordaurt inateiials. ^ He conl'd," said one of'his 
Itdmhwnr, ^ extract delist >nd joy out of any thing: 

1 mean persotiaUy as ^fmL as with his penciL^* ^ The 
f&ipey Boy," *<The Yoitaf Recrui^/' "Me^ Merriliea," 
*^ ^Haae at Put," and yarious other paintings, are all 
fastanc^a of^l]^a iddll in adapting liyiag life to the 
purposes of ^n. In ihis respect he resembled Opie. 
iwheai op^ of hie Mends' CQligratidatied him up<m th^e 
sapidity with which he dashed^off his leaser, but his 
happteif i^iorks^ Bird aaid,. *f Yes, I can do th%m 
5Uifil^y ; bfit it will not do to te& the woii4 how soon 
i oan-Jaiat eiimh ^things." They who beUeve ^t 
%rhat is don<3 well cannot hamQ been dpiie ^ckly, 
are often mistaken. > ^ . 

T%e reputation of these .pahltinga recalled' pi^lto 
attention to this earlier piodiictieiw, and ^ T%e Vil^ 
luge Pc^iticiam^r" , a eabkiet Tiietare, a^d ^ The 
Pi^ach^r" in six ^cenes^ came out of obscurity. ' In 
theaa sil pfectures he t;obducts a peasant ofrant his 
Ittppy fireside tfaroqgh the Taried fostuneo of a 
peaoW^s life? seeking for fame with his ooinpiaA^ f 
carfying it home to his w& ud chilii^n ; seUing it 
k(y Isimp-lighl to the guard oS a ^achf betrayed by 
Iqs emmoe i admonished l^aislergjrman ih prison ; 
and re^ored to hie funUy an anended man wijh a 
iQBoUitioD to-be wiite in futuie* l^feaivthe poaehei^s 
eareer seldom rtemiinalBs in Iei maimef so pleasant 
to cQtttesnplatew - . 

» dttaaf^ha yett> l§13,B»d obtained dw 
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notice of the Princess Charlotte, who, young as she 
was, perceived the true native excellence of his 
works, and expressed a wish to see the artist* He 
was introduced, accordingly, at Warwick House, 
and was charmed, as all were, by the grace and 
kindly dignity of her manners. Encouraged by her 
courtesy, which had no chilling stateliness about it, 
he spoke readily and well, and acquitted himself so 
deverly that her Royal Highness took an impor- 
tunity of sajring to Mr. Murphy, who introduc^ 
him, " Mr. Bird is a very well-bjed man— he has a 
natural politeness about him." The Princess 
promised him her support, and appointed him her 
painiter, on which he made her a ptesent of a wprk 
he had lately finished—** The Surrender of Calais.* 
This was a favourite production, and he desired, 
very properly, to place it in the best company : alas ! 
in that enviable situation it was not long to remain. 
That sad event happened which brought tears to all 
eyes, and of which one of our best poets has so 
mournfully sung. 

*^ In its rammer pride armyed 
Low our Tree of Hope if laid ! 
Low 4t Ilea ;— in evil hour, 
ViiHint the bridal bower, 
Death oath levelled root and flower; 
Windaor! in thy sacred shade, 
This the end of oomp and power! 
Have the rites of death been paid ; 
Windsor ! in tbv sacredahade 
Is the Flower of Brunswick laid !** 

On the death of our painter, his widow wished to 
exhibit his works, and applied to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg for the loan of ** The Surrender of 
Calais :" the Prince did more than was asked, or 
expected, or indeed wished — he presented the paint- 
ing to Mrs. Bird, accompanied by a donation of a 
himdred pounds. 

During one Of his visits to London, BM i at fiar 

Vou IL— T 
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his bust to Chantrev; and the writer of this very 
impeiiect account had thus many opportunities of 
conversing with him. He said he had no regular 
system of study ; he painted or sketched just as it 
suited him, and when once he had sat resolutely 
doMm to his easel, it was no easy thing to make him 
quit it. The subject once settled, he generally 
painted fast, and when fastest, best. He wrought 
much by candlelight, and in this manner he painted 
his Death of Eli. At this time Mr. Chantrey was 
busied with one of his cleverest works — ^the figure 
of I^dy Louisa Russell— a child fondling a bird in 
her bosqm, and standing on tiptoe with delight. As 
the sculptor was anxious to have it rea^ for the 
approaching Exhibition, he stuck a candle in the 
front of his hat, took a chisel in his hand, and 
laboured at the statue during the evenings. On one 
or more of those occasions. Bird was his compa- 
nion. The light in the sculptor's hat glimmered as 
he moved his head among busts, and groups, and 
statues— some emerging from the block, some 
rough-hewn, and others fully finished. The sin- 
gular scene took the painter's fancy, and he resolved 
to make a picture of it. I wish he had finished this 
very original desi^rn: he left it sketched in oil. 
Chantrey appears m the act of carving one of the 
feet of the figure, surrounded by his other woiks, 
over which there is shed a partial illumination. 
When the bust of Bird was finished, Skirving of 
Edinburgh, an aitistof some talent and more eccen- 
tricity, paid the gallery of the sculptor a visit. He 
fixed his eye on the bust of the painter and said to 
the person who showed it, ** Well — and who is 
thatr "It is Bird— Bird of Bristol." "Bird! 
what strange bird is het" "He is an eminent 
painter." "Painter! and what does he paint 1" 
*' Ludicrous subjects, sir." "Ludicrous subjects! 
have you sat!" Upon this the other answered* 
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<* Yes, he has had one sitting; but when he heard 
that a gentleman with a white hat, and who wore no 
neckcloth, had arrived from the North, he said, ' Go, 
go— I know of a subject more ludicrous still : Mr. 
Skirving is come.' " 

These visits to London, and his admiration of the 
historical pictures of the great painters, vjrrought a 
sore change on Bird : he forsook that style of art 
natural to his feelings, and dedicated his pencil to 
far other aspirations. He became affected tviUi a 
kind of Scripture mania. He thought only of sub- 
lime passages in the Bible, and scenes of religious 
trag-edy which tlie Reformation furnished. The 
fortitude of Job, the Death of Sa^^ira, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the burning of Ridley and Latimer, are 
among his latter works : they found admirers and 
purchasers. There is considerable talent in these 
paintings and some pathos ; but they are deficient 
m that regal loftiness of look which the subjects 
require, and without which merely clever works 
are but processions of puppets. Our Redeemer's 
Atonement had already been painted by higher hands, 
and the Martyrdom of the Bishops is a subject too 
horrible for any eenius to render acceptable. 

Those works having failed to yield fame to the 
artist in proportion to the toil they cost him, he 
filled up the measure of his sorrow by attempting 
what I may call the political style of art. The 
times in which Bird lived teemed with events of vast 
importance : kings and thrones appeared and dis- 
appeared like figures in a disturbed dream ; and the 
splendid sun of Napoleon was setting as it rose, in 
blood. We all remember, and many of us witnessed, 
the departure of Louis XVIIL from his English exile 
for Paris. The painter had awakened a deep in- 
terest by his Surrender of Calais: he probably 
imagined that the farther he came down the stream 
of national story, the interest of the subject would 
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increase ; and in an evil hour for his own happiness, 
he resolved to paint the Embarkation of the French 
King and his attendants. 

Of this work— which proved to be his last —Bird 
soon made the sketch, and all that he wanted was 
the likenesses of certain important personages. 
From Louis himself and his courtiers — men who, 
having suffered fit)m oppression, had learned to be 
merciful— he received polite and kind attention. 
The old King praised the generous English, and the 
Dutchess of Ai^uleme spoke highly to the hcmour 
of our ladies. But some of the nobles of his native 
land, whom he wished to introduce, were by no 
means so tractable to our artist ; who seems indeed 
to have been little skilled in the arts of courtly con- 
ciliation. They answered his applications very 
civilly, but day after day neglected to bestow on 
him the necessary sittings. His patience and at 
length his health failed him, after a sore trial of 
many months. The death of a son and a daughter, 
whom he tenderly loved, pressed grievously about 
the same period upon his feelings ; he grew peevish 
and dejected, and a drooping look and unsteady step 
began to |five notice that his days were numbered. 

It is painful to think that the sensitive feelings of 
a man of genius should have been at the mercy of 
people thus unconscious or neglectful of its claims; 
out it is still more painful to think that he dedicated 
his time to processions and pageants, in wliich the 
likenesses of such ephemersd personages were ne- 
cessary to his purpose. Bird slowly sunk under the 
pressing misery of hope deferred, diplomatic excuses 
and courtly delays ; and on the 2d day of Novem- 
ber, 1819, felt no longer the insolence of office. He 
died in the forty-eighth year of his age, and was 
buried in the cloisters of Bristol CaUiedral. 

Three hundred gentlemen of Bristol joined in the 
Mineral procession of their favourite painter, and 
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when tlie grave received his remaiofl they wera io 
much aflfected with the sig^t of his son— a child of 
seven years old, who was there as chief mourner— 
that they requested leave to bear the expense of the 
interment. This Mrs. Bird, with modesty and good 
feeling, declined. A colder tal^ is, however, told, 
and even credited far .from Bristol. Those thre^ 
hundred, gentlemen, it is said, obtained, with much 
entreaty, Mrs. Bird's pertnission to bury her husband 
with all the honours of the city aod at their own 
expense. The scene was splendid, and many were 
the external symptoms of public wo ; but when all 
was over, the undertaker presented his bill to the 
widow of the painter. If this story be true, the 
sare^lsms of Savage and Lovell are merciful and 
kind— but I believe it rests on no sufficient authority. 

Edward Bird was in stature below the middle 
size, his eyes were expressive, his smile particularly 
winning^ and his whole look full of intelligence. 
He was an admirer of truth, loved good order in his 
family, and kept strict discipline among his children, 
who loved and feared him. The air of rusticity 
which hoyered about his person i^ore off as he be* 
came animated in company : there was much about 
him to please and even captivate, and> what all men 
reverence, a perfect smcerity of heart Towards 
the close of his life his looks grew dark and m^an- 
oholy ; but this v^ less the fault of his mind than 
of his fortune ; he felt that the world of fashion 
whi<^ he had worshipped was making its own re- 
turn—neglecting while it praised^ and spuming 
while it caressed him. 

The early works of Bird have an oHginal and 
miborrowed air, which mark an artist who thought 
for himself, and sought the materials of his pictures 
in the living world around him, rather than in the 
galleries of art In these he was eminently happy» 
and his very success was the cause of his after-sor* 
T3 
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SOWi A swatm t>f counsellors came Toand, "vrho 
persuaded him that fame was the satellite of fashion, 
and induced him to forsake the modest path to per- 
manent repiftation, and follow the will-o'-wisp of 
pageant-painting, which led to the dough of des- 
pond and to despair and the ffrave. Those who 
wish well to the fame of Edward Bird will speak of 
his pai^itings of humble life^ and seek to forget not 
oAly these mistakei^ efibrts of his declining hand, 
but even his historical productions, with the single 
exception of Chevy Chase. 
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Henry Fused — so he chose to spell his name, 
though his fathers wrote it Fuessli^was bom, by 
all accounts save his own, in the year 1741, at 
Zurich; but as he seldom wished to think like other 
men^ so he refused to be bom accordinpr to tradition 
or register books, and taking up a little German 
memoir of l^imself, changed the date of his birth 
from 1741 to 1745, without adding either day or 
month. He was the second of eighteen chilc&en : 
his name pertains to Switzerland— all by which that 
name is distinguished to England. 

The father, John GTaspard Fuessli, obtained some 
fame as a portrait and landscape painter : his taste 
for poetry procured him the friendship of Kleisf, 
Klopstock, and Wieland ; and from his history of the 
Artists of Switzerland, his more eminent son drew 
some of the materials for an enlarged edition of 
Pilkington's Dictionary of Painters. He was of 
the same family as that Matthias Fuessli, a painter, 
of Zurich, who studied in Venice, and died in 1665, 
of whom Henry gives this brief character :** His 
extensive talent was checked by the freaks of an 
ungovernable fancy— his subjects in general werp 
battles, towns pillaged, confiagratiohs, and storms." 
There is a kindred likeness here. ' The maiden name 
of "Henry's mother was Elizabeth Waser; he loved 
to' speak of her, and attributed much of his know- 
ledge to her instmctions; she died when he was 
eighteen years old. His father, a scholar and an 
artist, had prqbal)ly experienced some of thcsorrows 
common to both characters, and, desirous that hit 
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•on tihovld at least have bread, proposed to educate 
him for the church. ^ The Wa3rwara temper of the 
boy, and his ahready enthusiastic love of painting, 
opposed strong obstacles to this sensible plan, and 
the father, with much of his own wilfulness of 
spirit, resolved to enforce obedience. For a while 
he was successful. Henry made great progress in 
learning; having overleaped the fi^t difficulties, he 
became an a^rdent devQurer of the classics ; but it 
was only or cWefly to find, in the poetry of Greece 
and Roipe, vivid images of heroic lifq and daring 
flints of imagination. 

• The time which the school demanded was thus 
spent, by one who could do, in minutes what would 
have eost his fellows hours ; for the rest of the day 
he Ihad other occupation. As soon as he was re- 
leased from his class, he withdrew to a secret place 
to ei^oy unmolested the works of Michael Angelo, 
of whose prints his father had a fine collection. He 
lovedt wh^n he grew old, to talk of those days of his 
youth, of the enthusiasm with which he surveyed 
the works of his favourite masters, and the secret 

eeasupe which he took in acquiring forbidden 
lowledge. , ' With eddies which he stole from the 
kitchen, and pencils, which his pocket-money was 
hoarded to procure, he pursued his studies tiU late 
at night, and made many" copied from Michael An- 
gel6 and Ranhael, by which he became familiar, thus 
early, with tne style and ruling character of the two 
greatest masters of the art. A wild German work, 
called ^ The Hour-Glass," caught his fancy, and he 
illustrated it with outlines, representing fantastie 
imps and elves engaged in strange dances,ludicrQus 
gambols, ^d mischievous tricks. Etbhinffs of those 
early attenmts were afterward, publishec^ and are 
now exceedingly rare ; they are said not to be with- 
out merit, and to show, as the poet says,^at ** the 
hoy ia father of the man.** His sdioolfellows per- 
ceived his tatents-^some of them purchased his 
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works-'-and he presently found himself with more 
money in his pocket than he knew well what to do 
with. The taste of our youth was decidedly in 
favour of whatever was staring and extravagant. 
He bought a piece of flame-coloured silk, had it 
made into a coat, and in this splendid attire marched 
up the streets of Zurich; but the laughter and 
mockery of his companions put him into such a 
passion that he soon threw off the garment and 
vowed never to be fine again. 

With this twofold taste for literature and art 
upon him, Fuseli was placed — I know not at what 
age — ^in the Humanity College of Zurich, of which 
two distinguished men, Bc^er and Breitenger, 
were professors. Here he became the bosom com- 
panion of that amiable enthi^iast, Lavater, studied 
£ngtish, and conceived such a love for the woiics 
of Shakspeare, that he translated Macbeth into 
German. The writings of Wieland and Klopstock 
influenced his youthful fancy, and from Shakspeare 
he extended his affection to the chief masters in 
English literature. His love of poetry was natursU, 
not affected— he practised at an early age the art 
which he admired through life, and some of his first 
attempts at composition were pieces in his native 
language, which made his name known in Zurich. 

Like some other youthful poets, he was also a re- 
former. In conjunction with Lavater he composed 
a pamphlet against a ruler in one of the bailiwicks, 
who had abused his powers, and perhaps personally 
insulted the two friends. Pamphlets and accusa- 
tions were probably uncommon things in Zurich; in 
some other countries they would have dropped from 
the author's hands harmless or unheeded, but tl^ 
united labours of Fuseli and Lavater drove the im- 
just magistrate into exile, and procured remunera- 
tion to those who had suffered. Of this wonder- 
workinTg production I can give no farther account. 
It made FuseU, in all likelihood, few friends ; we 
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are certain that it brought him enemies, who were 
powerful enough to make their anger be felt, and 
finally succeeded in inducing the young genius to 
quit Zurich. 

With a reputation for scholarship, poetry, painting, 
and patriotism, and the degree of Master of Arts 
attached to his name, Fuseli bade farewell to his 
father's house, and travelled, in company With La- 
vater, first to Vienna, and thence to Berlin, where 
he placed himself under the care of Sulzer, author 
of the *' Lexicon of the Fine Arts.'* His talents 
and learning obtained him the friendship of several 
distinguished men, and his acquaintance with Eng- 
lish poetry induced Professor Sulzer to select him 
as one well qualified for opening a communication 
between the literature of Germany and that of Eng- 
land. Sir Robert Smith, British ambassador at the 
Prussian court, was consulted ; and pleased with his 
lively genius, and his translations and drawings from 
Macbeth and Lear, received Fuseli with much kind- 
ness, and advised him immediately to visit Britain. 
Lavater, who till now had continued his companion, 
presented him at parting with a card, on which he 
nad inscribed in German, Do but the tenth part of 
what you can do. " Hang that up in your bed-head,** 
said the physioffnomist, ''obey it— and fame and 
fortune will be the result.'* 

If we trust the register of Zurich, Fuseli was in 
his twenty-second year, when he appeared in Eng- 
land in 1763 ; but if we prefer his own statement as 
to the time of his birth, he was but eighteen--~a 
tender age for obtaining the notice of ambassadors, 
and too young, surely, and inexperienced for opening 
a communication between two great nations in a 
matter of literature ; yet his behaviour on arriving 
in this great Babylon may seem to countenance his 
own story. "When I stood in London," said he, 
*' and considered that I did not know one soul in idl 
this vast metropolis, I became suddenly impressed 
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with a sense of forlomness, and burst into a flood of 
tears. An incident restored me. I had written a 
long letter to my father, giving him an account of 
my Yoyage and expressing my filial affection— now 
not wea&ned by distance — and with this letter in 
my hand, I incmired of a rude fellow whoifi I met, 
the way to the Post Office. My foreign accent pro- 
voked him to laughter, and as I stood cursing him 
in good Shaksperian English, a gentleman kindly 
directed me to the object of my inquiry." The 
embarrassment and tears thus described may strike 
many as suiting better the milkiness of eighteen 
than the firmer manhood of twenty-two. 

After he reached London, we hear no more of the 
channel of comnmnication which Professor Sulzer 
employed him to open between the literature of 
Britain and that of Germany. In what manner this 
was to be accomplished, I can find no account : he 
had common letters of credit to Coutts, the banker, 
and friendly introductions to Jolmson, Millar, and 
Cadell, the booksellers, who all received him with 
kindness ; but he was made acquainted with no man 
of influence or genius, and had to seek his way into 
such society as he might. His friends, the book- 
sellers, obtained for him the situation of tutor to the 
son of some nobleman, whom he accompanied to 
Paris. This employment suited ill with the fiery 
impatience and untameable enthusiasm of Fuseh. 
He never told the name of his pupil, nor alluded to 
the success of his labours, nor was he willing, it is 
said, to have the matter mentioned. His governor- 
ship is supposed to have been short ; and he re- 
turned to London to dedicate his pen to the daily 
toils of literature — to translations, essays, and cri- 
tiques. Of such pieces he wrote nearly a hundred, 
but acknowledged none save a translation of Win- 
klemann^s work on painting and sculpture ; and it 
required some nerve to make that acknowledgment, 
for the book, as has been mentioned in the life of 
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Barry, advocates the doctrine that British genins is 
uneqiiial to the task of making noble works of art — 
a notion which, however absurd, seems to have some- 
times possessed Fuseli himself. The book, which 
Barry so bitterly answered, excited no general atten- 
tion here. It is a part of the English temper to listen 
to such fantastic assailants with exasperating indif- 
ference. 

Fuseli afterward tried his skill on more inflamma- 
ble materials — ^he precipitated himself into the angry 
controversy then raging between Voltaire and Rous- 
seau. The enthusiasm of his hatred or his love 
enabled him to compose his Essay with unconmion 
rapidity, and he printed it forthwith, with the hope 
that it would fly abroad to exalt Rousseau, and con- 
found Voltaire. ** It had," said one of his friends, ** a 
short life and a bright ending." The whole im- 
pression caught fire, and either angry philosopher 
lived and died in iterance whether the futiu« pro- 
fessor of painting in England was his friend or his 
enemy. Fuseli was afterward much ashamed of 
this production, and scarcely counted the man his 
friend who alluded to it. Armstrong, the poet, his 
constant associate, had once the boldness to tax him 
in company with having written it — Fuseli kindled 
up ** like fire to heather set*' and poured out his fury 
in both English and Grerman. This calmed him — 
he then argued that his friend had no right to couple 
his name with such a work— but he did not deny it. 

Though thus busied with tutorships and transla- 
tions, he had not forgotten his early attachment to 
art. He found his way to the studio of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and submitted several of his drawings to 
the President's examination, who looked at them 
for some time, and then said, " How long have you 
studied in Italy t" "I never studied in Italy— I 
studied at Zurich— I am a native of Switzerland- 
do you think I should study in Italy T — and, above 
all, is it woiA while!" ^^ Young man," said Rey- 
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nolds, **were I the author of these di;ai«^gs> and 
were offered ten thousand a year not to practise as 
ah artist, I would rejJBCt the propoi^al with contempt." 
This very favourable opinion from one wKb considered 
all he said, and was, so remarkable for accuracy of 
judgment, decided the destiny of Fnseli-; he forsook 
for ever the hard and thankless trade of literature-^ 
refused a living in the church tiora soYne patron 
who had been liitruek with his talents— and addressed 
himself to painting with heairt and hand. 

The first effort ojT his pencil was "Joseph inter- 
preting the Dteamli of Pharaoh's chi^f Baker and 
Butler." I have been unable tojearn how this work 
Was executed or received'; there was prf)bably no 
contention for it among the patrons of artj since 
Johnson, t^ bookseller, became the pttrehasei'. It 
hung in his house till it become cracked and faded, 
when Fuseli todk it home to lay v^hat he called 
the villandus clutch of restoration upon it.** The 
attempt w^s probably never made, and the ^^icture 
was lost or destroyed^ He had now ^ived eight 
yeani in England, and was in 4;he thirtieth year of 
his age ; his enthusiasm was unbounded, his learn- 
ing great, his- imagination of a high orderj and much 
was expected from his zeal and talents, on whatever 
field he might ultimately fix them. ^ 

At this period his literary compositions, especially 
those iii tlje " AnalyticalHeview." were wonderfully 
free from the peculiarities which maik the writings 
<^f foreigners. They have much the' air of being 
written with the scrupulous fastidiousness of one 
conscious of the ^ins most* likely to beset him, and 
anxiously avoiding the enthusiasnt as well ar the 
idioms of the German style. Perhaps those for 
whom he wrote $uch desultory communications, 
had shown him with a wet pen how to sdber down 
the poetic aspirations Of his vein, and finding resist- 
ance uift)rofitable,' he submitted / the fpll^bloWii 
flowers of lii^ fancy to the editorial scythe wiUi 

Vol. !!•— U 
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composure. But when eminence in art bionght him 
iiito notice, he resumed the original license of his 

Een^ and hazarded freer thoughts and took bolder 
berties with language^ His German nature pr&- 
Tailed a little against.his English education— aQ4 it 
cannot be denied that it infused a dash of poetic 
fervour into his lectures and critical compositions. 

The sketches and /hrawings of Fuseb were of a 
h^her order than the works of his pen, and as art 
speaks a universal language, ^ev were free from 
those deformities which are so visible inliis writiugs. 
They exhibited a deep poetic feeling, acquaintance 
with the ' poets and historiai^ of old, and a perfect 
sense ot the heroic action and sentiment wluch the 
noUest line of art requires. Armstrong, the poet, 
his friend^and counsellor, was not insensible of their 
excellence, when l^e joined in persuading him to 
woo the muse of painting alone. He no sooner 
formed this resolution than he determined to visit 
Rome. 'Armstrong accompanied him, and both used 
to relate that while they were descanting on the 
glories of the Eternal City and the splendour of 
ancient sculpture and modem poetry, their revienes 
were interrupted by the sudden grounding of the 
vessel. . This happeiled near Grenpa, they took to 
their 'boats, landed in safety, and. hastened to the 
capital of art. 

Fuseli had from his boyhood a4mired Michael 
Aiigelo in ehgrraVings, and he adored him now in 
his full and undiminished majesty. It was a story 
which lie loved to repeat, how he lay on his back 
day after day, and week s\icceeding week, with up- 
turned and wondering eyes, musing on the. splendid 
ceiliog of the Sistin^ Chapel; on the unattaihalde 
grandeur of the Florentine. He sometimes, indeed, 
added, that such a posture of repose was necessary 
for a body fatigued like his with the pleasaifkt grati* 
ncations of a ^^uripus city. He imagined, at all 
events, that he drank in as he lay th« spirit oftite- 
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sublime Michael, and that by dtndying in the Sistine, 
he had the fidl advantage of the mantle of inspira- 
tion suspended visibly abo^e him. The flighty 
imagination of Fiiseli required a soberer m^uHer; 
the wings of his fancy were a little too strong some« 
tiihes for his judgment, -and brought upon nim the 
reproach of extravagancy — ah error so rare in 
British att that it almost becomes a virtue. 'He 
was no idle votary, for he strove to imitate ; he was 
no ignorant admireiTy for he thus praises his great 
master. ' > ' 

"** Sublimity of conception,^ grandeur of form, and 
breadth of manner are the elemei^s of Michael 
Angelo's style. By these principles he selected or 
rejected the objects pf * imitation. As painter, as 
S(^ulptor, as architect, he atte];npted, and, abovq any 
other man, succeeded, to unite magnificence of plan 
and endless variety of subordinate parts with the 
utmost simplicity and breadth. His line is yni- 
formly grand; character .and beauty were admitted 
ordy so far as thev could be made subservient ta 
ffrandeur ; the child, the female, meanness, deform- 
ity, were by him indiscriminately stamped- with 
grandemt. A beggar rose from his hand the patriarch 
of poverty^ the hump of his dwaif is impressed 
with dignity ; his women are moulds of generation ; 
his infants teem with the man ; his men are a race 
of giants. ' This is the ' Terribil via* hinted at by 
Agostino Caracci, though periikps as little under- 
stood by the Bolo^ese as by the blindest of his 
Tuscan adorers, with Vasari at iftieir head. He is 
the inventor of epic painting in that sublime circle 
of the Sistine Cnapel which exhibits, the origin, 
progress, and final dispensation of Theocracy. He 
nas personified motion in the groups of the Cartboa 
of Pisa ; imbodied sentiment in the monuments of 
St. Lorenzo ; unravelled the features of meditation 
iff the prophets and sybil? of the Chapel of Sixtus ; 
and in the^Last Judgment; wiA every attitude that 
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varies ^e hnman body, traced the ina9ter-trait of 
every paasioa that s wa3rs the human heart. Though 
a^ sculptor he exp^sses the character of flesh more 

Eerfectly than all who came before:or after him, yet 
e neverrSubmitted to copy an individual, Julio the 
Secoiid only excepted, and in hin^ he represented 
the reigning passion, rather . than the man. In 
painting, he contented himself with negative colour, 
and as the painter of mankind, rejected all mere* 
trieious ornament. The fabric of St. Peter, scat- 
tered into infinity of j^rrihg parts by Bramanti and 
lus sueceBS<M*s, he concei^trated, suspended the cu- 
pola, and to the most complex gave ihe air of, the 
most simple of edifices." 

This character carries .the imagie of ^e author's 
mind ; t^e style, however, is dearer, and the expres- 
sion less complicated or obscure than was common 
with Fuseli. No unimaginative dauber ever hid his 
ignorance of anatomy under a redundancy of dra- 
pery, more effectually than this remarksu}le man 
could veil ordinary ^thoughts under colossal words. 
Tbo reader will thank me £or transcribing also the 
fbUowiug portrait of lieqnardi da Vinci. 
. ** S'uch was tjie dawn of modem ayt when Leo- 
nardi da Vinci l^oke forth with a, splendgur which 
distanced former excellence; made up. of ail the 
elements which constitute the essence of genius; 
favoured by .education and circumstances; allear, 
an e^e, all grasp ; painter, poet, sculptor, anatomist, 
ardutect, enffineer, chemist, mechanist, musician^ 
man of science,- and sometimes empiric, he laid 
hold of eveiy beauty in the enchanted circle— but 
without exclusive attachment to one, dismissed, in 
her turn, each. Fitter to scatter hints than teach by 
example, he wasted life Uisatiate in experiment. 
To a capacity which at once penetrated the prin- 
ci(de>and real aim of art, he joihed.^ inequality of 
fitno^r that at one moment lent him win^ for. the 
purstiit of' beauty, and the next flnng hun on the 
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frotmdto crawl after defcmnity: we owe him diiairo- 
Bcuro with all its magic ; we owe him caricature 
with all its mcongmities./ His ^notions of the most 
elaborate finish atiA his want of perseverance were 
at least equal. Want of perseverance alone coidd 
makei him abandon 1^8 Cartoon, destined for the 
great council-chamber at Florence, of 'which the 
celebrated contest of horsemen was but one group; 
fbr to him who couM organize that compositibn, 
Michael Angelo himself ou§^t rather to Imve been 
an object of emulation than of fear." 

Fuseli seldo|n* thought with sober feelings iipon 
either art or hterstmre, and he delighted to invest 
the object»of his love with the brightness qf heaven 
— ^those of his haie with the hues of utter darkness. 
He poured Out his admiration in words which he 
wished to thunder and lighten ; his irony stung like 
an adder, and his iJarcaSm cut Uke a two-edged 
sword. As he<clai^is attention in writing as well 
as in paintin&f, I shall quote a third passage, where 
his skin in tffe former art aided him in expressing 
his feeUng^s concerning the latter. 

** The inspiration of Michael Ang^elo^was follbwed 
by the milder genius' of RaphiaS— rthe father of 
dramatic painting— the painter of humanity: less 
elevated, lesi^ vigorous, but more insinnatiiig ; more 
pressing on our hearts ; the warm master of our 
S3rmpatnies. What effect of human connexion— 
what feature of the mind, from tho gentlest emotion 
to the most fervid burst oC passion, has lieen ]eh 
unobserved ; has not received a characteristic fitamp 
from that examiner of men t Michael Angelo came 
to nature — ^nature came to.Raphael-r-l^e transmitted 
her features like a.lucid glass — unstained, unmodi- 
fied. We stand with awe bdbre Michael Angelo, 
and triBmble at the height to which he elevates us. 
We embrace Raphael, and follow him' wherever he 
leads us. J^erfect human beauty lie has not repre- 
sented. No face of Rapha^Ps is perfectly beautiful 
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fi^fiiM of his» in Ihe abstract, possesses the 
proportions which could raise it to a standard of 
mutation: form to him was only a^ vehicle of cha- 
racter or pathos ; and to those he ada|^ it, in a 
mode ana with :a truth that leave all attempts at 
emendation hopeless. His indention connects the . 
utmoststretch of possiMlity with the mosVplausihfe 
degree of probabiutyi in a way that eq.ually .surprises 
our fan(^, persuades 'our judg:ment, and affecfs oi^r 
heart. Hiacomposition always hastens to the moat 
necessary point as its centre, and from, that dis-* 
seminates — ^to that leads back as rays all secondary 
ones. Group, form, and4;ontrast are subordinate to 
the event, and jcommonfdace is ever etduded. The 
line of Baphael has been excelled in correctness, 
elegance, and energy; his colpuf far surpassed in 
toh^, in. truth, and harmony; his i^ses, in round- 
nessf and his chiaro-scuro in efiept; Inif, considered 
as instruments of pathos, they have never been 
equalled ; and in composition, invention, expression, 
and Ihe^ power of telling a story, he has never bean 
approached." . ^ . 

Sudi are the characters which Fjiseli drew with 
Ins pen of those three illustrious artists. The calm, 
dignity, the solemn grace, and tranquil divinity of 
Raphael affected 4iim less than the visforous, ener- 
getic, and startling'prod)]ctioi^ of Michael An^^elo. 
The^ worJis of the latter were ijddeed more aJ^m to 
the fancy ot Fuseli,'which loved like a meteor to 
shine ,upon impassable places, and light the darkness 
of that region which forms the bor(£r-land between 
sense and ^absurdity. The meiatal radiance which 
Raphael shed so largely upon his compositions was 
inferior, in the opinion of this new student in the 
grand stvle, to the muscular glory of his great rival. 
Fuseli had little sympathy with gentleness and 
repose: he) thought there was no Sgn^ty without 
actionr-no sublimity without exaggeration. He 
fQlfiUed the injunctions of Reynplda^e ate and 
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dtsnkf and slept and waked' upon Michael Angelo 
By a wiser course of study he ought h^ye s6hooled 
down his imagination; but he shunned the calmet 
company df Correggio and Raphael to quaff wine 
from the cup of the Polyphemus of modern art. He 
Mred in a species of intoxication-^affected the dr^ss 
and. ^umicked the manners of Michad-^assumed 
^e historic shoe, and .-would have preferred the 
sandal. In drawing and ^ fetching he tried to 
imitate hiacmastdr's dashing energy and extrava** 
gance of breadth, whic|i induced Piranesi to exclaim, 
*• Pus^li— this is not designing, but buildings mm !" 
When time had mellowed his taste, andHn his turn 
he lad become an instrueter, he continued to prefer 
that broad rough f^iBedomof 'hand, and held in deri^ 
sion all that was 6autiousl^ neat or timidly graceful. 
He would seize the chalks tof the student^, stamp 
with his tiny fbot till Hiey. stared or smiled — ciy 
^SeeP* and delineate a n^an in half the time and 
with z bolder stroke than a tailor uses in chalking 
out a gsgrment • » 

Of his studies in the numerous galleries of Italy 
he has left a minute .account. He refused to follow 
the common method of laboriously copying the 
chief pictuiies of the great masters, with.tHie.hope 
of cairying awa^iheir -spirit as well as the image 
of their woiks. He sought to animate his own 
compositions by xsontemmating rather than tran- 
scribing.theirs. To his sketches he added observa* 
tions with his pen; they are. rapturous about aH 
tiiat is lofty, nor are tiiey deficijBnt either in the 
shitewdness which penetrates, or the wisdom which 
weighs.' He loVed to dream along tl^ xoad-^to 
follow the phantasies of an unbridled imagination 
— ^to pen sarcastic reitaarks-^sketch cblossai gnrou{iSf 
and would call out ever and . anon, when some 
strange thought struck him, ^Michael Angelo P 
His- company was eagerly courted by aff who 
wished to be thou^t wise br\witt^; and with tha 
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Englisli gentry, who then, as now, swarmed in 
Rome, he formed fnendstiips which were useful in 
after-life. 

How Fuseli stij^rted himself abroad dmmg eight 
years of study, he has not told us; his family were 
ren>ectable, not opulent ; his attempts with me pen 
had enabled him to live, wiihout makin|^ hi& purse 
overflow, ai^d as his paintings werefew, it has been 
supposed that the income arising from his own exer- 
tions was but little, It is now ascertained that suck 
was lus winning way in conyersatk>n, and «uch 
even then the acknowledged powers of his pencil, 
that from English tr^eUers alone he had at one 
time commissions to the amouni'of £1 500. Some of 
his letters from Rome have a laconic brevity which 
amuses those whom they fail to inform^ others 
breathe of a sadness, of heart and depression, of 
spirit, such as- th6 soi^s\ of genius are commonly 
heirs to. In 1774; he sent to the British Exhibition 
a drawing of t^ Death of Cardinal Beaufort, and 
three years after, a Scene from Macbeth; both 
marked by liiuch boldness and originality. His 
mind loyed to range with Shakspeare and Milton — 
tne Sattn of the li^r, majestic even in min, was a 
favourite study, and he imagined nq one save him- 
self could body^him forth in all his terror and ^lory ; 
the Telnpest and the Midsummer Night's Dream 
contained images no less cotigenial, c^id he had 
already filled lus portfolio with. deiSigns worthy of 
ihe wand of Prosper© or the spell$ of Puck. His 
imagination; though he seemed not aware of it^was 
esseiitialfy Gothic ; his mind dwelt With the poetry 
and the superstitions of Christendom ; he talked 
about, but seldom drew, the gods and goddesses of 
Olymplis. 

In the year 1778 Puselileft Italy. • He ps^d a visit 
to his native Zurich,^ and lived six months witirhis 
liBither,'whom he loved tenderly. His elder brother, 
Ri^o^l^ had settled m Vienna, and become librarian 
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to the,empeiar,.and his brother Caspar died in the 

grime of life, after having distingaiebed himself 
y several skilAil compositions on entomology. 
Eaiiy in 1779 he left - Zurich, to which he never 
retiuned, and came back to London with his fnind 
strengthened in knowledge, and his hand improved 
in its cunning. With the -reputation of an eight 
years' residence in Rome upon him, he commenced 
his professional pareer, and tilic beginning was au* 
8piciou9.. ' 

Thus stood art at tlmt time in England. Reynolds 
expelled all men in portraiti^^ an^l wrought unri- 
vailed and atone. Wilson and GUunsborough suAoed 
for the moderate measure of publie demand jn land- 
scape. Barry and West shared bi^tween them the 
wide empire 9f religious and historic coniposition, 
and there was nothing left for Fuseli save thd'poeti- 
cal. Nature ,had endowed him eminently for this 
field, and the nation showed'symptoms of an sCwak^n- 
ing regard for it. No precseding painter had p08«> 
sessednims^lf of the high places of Br^ish verse. 
The enthusiasm for MUton, and v especially for 
Shakspeare, was warmer and also 'm6re intelligent 
tiian at any former time ; and Fuseli was considered 
by himself and by m^uiy friends as destined to turn 
tnis state of feeling fo excellent account. 
» Tlie first, work which, proved that an ori^final 
mind had appeared in England, was the ^ Night- 
mare," ^exhibited in 1783. " The extraoidiiiary and 
pecuMar^nius which it displayed,** says one of his 
biographers, '* Was univeri^ally felt, and perhaps no 
singte picture ever made a greater hnpression in this 
country. A veiy fine mezzotiiito engraving of it 
was scraped by Rai^ael Smith, and so popular did 
the print become, that^ although Mr. FuseU received 
only twenty guineas for the picture, thepublisher 
made five hundred by his speculation.*^ This was a 
suliject suitable to the i^ndled fancy of the painter, 
and perhaps to no other imagination has the fiend 
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yMch. murden our sleep ever appeared in a more 
poetical shape. 

His rising fame— 'his poetic feeling-^-his' gre^t 
knowledge — and his greater confidence — now in- 
disced Fuseli to commence an undertaking worthy 
of the highpst genius — fDie Shakspeare Gallery. 
An accidental conversation at the table of the 
ne{^ew of Alderman Boy dell, started, it is said, the 
idea; and West, and Romney, and Hayley, and 
Fuseli shared in the honour^ To the mind of the 
latter, indeefd, such a scheine had been long present ; 
it dawned on his fancy ^l Rome, even as he lay on 
his. back manrelling in the Sistine, and he saw in 
imagination a long and shadowy succession of pic« 
tures. Boydell supported the plan anxiously and 
effectually; on receiving £500 Reynolds entered, 
though with reluctance, into a scheme* which con- 
8ume4 time and required muck tiiotight i but Fuseli 
had 90 rich commissions in^the way— his heart was 
with the subjeqft — in his own fancy he had already 
commenced the work, and the enthusiastic alder- 
man found a more enthusiastic painter, who made 
no preliminary stipulations, but prepared l)is palette 
and began. ' - 

Shakspeare presented a whole world to the eye 
of art; and tp imbqdy the whole or any consider- 
ably portion of his visions, woidd demand a combi- 
nation of powers liot to be' hoped for. As might 
have been expected^ Fuseli ^ppled with tne 
wildest passages of the most imaginative plays; 
and he handled them widi a kind of ha]^ and 
vigorous extravagance, which startled, common be- 
holders. , ' 

The Tempest, the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
King Lear, and Hamlet suggested the best of the 
eight Shakspearian pictures which he painted, and 
of these, that from Hamlet is ceriainly the noblest. 
It is, indeed, strangely wild and superhumah-^if 
ever a spirit, visited earth, it must have' appeared to 
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Fuseti. The majesty of buried Demnaiic is 190 vid- 
gar ghoat suck as scares the Belated rustic, but a sad 
and majestic shape with tl^e port of a god : to ima- 
gine this requireapoetry« and in that our artist was 
never deficifent. He had fine taste in matters pf :high 
import ; he drew the boundary line betweeii the tei^ 
nine and the horrible, and he never passed it; the 
former he knew was allied to gratideur, Uie latter to 
deformity and disgust. An eminent metaphysician 
visited the gallery before the public exhibition ; he 
saw the Hamlet's Ghost' of Fuseli, and exclaimed, 
like Burn's rustic in Hallorween, "Lbrd, preiserve 
me!" He declared that it haunted him round the 
room. > • 

The paintings :^.hich compos^ tl^e Shakspeare 
Gallery were supplied by various hands; fhe plan 
was new, and novelty seldom fail^ to attract the 
multitude ; but the midtitude cannot be supposed to 
have much sympathy with workl^ of a purely poetic 
order. There must be a strong .infusion of the 
grosser realities of )ife to secure extensive popu- , 
larity : any rujstic can feel the merits of John Gilpin, 
but what pan such a person cpiAprehend of the Pen- 
serosol, Much as the Shakspeare Gallery was 
praised, its ,exce^ence therefore was not felt by the 
people at. large. The superiority of Fuseli in poetic 
conception over all his compeers was however ap- 
preciiated by t^e few, on ^whose approbation alone 
he placed any value. 

Those pictures were followed by others, dl of a 
poetic ^raer— Dante's Inferno suggested the Fran- 
sesca and Paplo— Virgil siupplied hipl with Dido, 
and from Sophocles m took CBdipus devoting ^ 
son and (Edipus with his daughters. They were 
all marked by poetio freedom of thouj^t and by 
more than poetic extravagance of action. -They 
astonished many whom .they could not please, mi 
the name of Fuseli was spread over the island and 
heard of in foreign lands. Hewaselectedan Asskii- 
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ciale of the Academy in 1788, and early in 1790 be- 
came an Academieiao— lionoors won by lalent, with- 
out the sligfatest co-operation of intrigiie. 

In 1788 he had married Sophia Rawlms, a yovng 
woman ^i^hom he first, it is said,* employed as a 
model, and on whom, findings that her yocation had 
nMther corrupted herbeart nor rendered her cold in 
auction, he thougrht it no dishotiour to bestow his 
hand. She proved a kind and faithful wife, . who 
soothed him in moments of irritation, loved him 
warmly, and worshipped his genius. Higher birth 
Mid more delicate bree^ng inight not have done 
more for him. She was handsome in youth, nor 
was she much faded when Opie painted her portrait. 
Bhe .was a woman of discretion, too, as well as of 
kindly feelings,^ and had what ladies call ** trials.^ 
Hiese must be described, as they are interwoven 
clos^y^with the character of her husband. 

At the table of JoHnsop, the bookseller, Fuseli 
was a frequent guest,' and in all conveilsations that 
passed there was^Otrd of the aseendanti There he 
m^t his friend Armstrong, who praised him jn the 
journals, Wolcot, whom he hated, and Mary Wol- 
stonecraft, who at thelirst interview conferred* upon 
him, the honour of her love. The Frenfeh Revolil-^ 
tion was at that time giving hopes to the young and 
fears to the did. Fi»eli was slightly smitten : but 
the cap of liberty itself seemed to have descended 
on the heart as well, as the head of the lady; who 
conducted herself' ais if it weje absurd to doubt that 
the new order of things l^ad loosened all the old 
moral obligations, and that marriagfe wais but one of 
the out-worn ceremonies displaced for ever by the 
new dispensation of Lepaux and his brethren. 
With such notions Mary Wolstonecraft cast bold 
«ye8 upon the $)iakspeare of canvass. And he, in- 
stead of repriHng, as they deserved, those ridiculous 
advaneea, forthwidi^ it seems, iraagined hunself 
{KMflessed witfa the. pufe sphnt of laatonic love-^ 
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assumed the lai^d air of a sentimental Corydon-^ 
exhibited artificial raptipres, and revived in imagina- 
tion the fading fires of his youth. Yet Mrs. fHiseli 
altars to have had little serious cause for jealousy 
in this mutual attachment. 

"Between the celebrated painter and herself 
says the able writer who afterward married Mary 
Wolstonecraft, "there existed sentiments of ge 
nuine affection and friendship. She saw Mr. Fuse i 
frequently; he amused, delighted, and instructed 
her. As a painter, she could not but w^sh to see his 
works, and consequently to frequent his house ; she 
visited him; her visits were returned. Notwith- 
standing the inequality of their years, Mary was npt 
of a temper to live upon terms of so much intimacy 
with a man of merit and genius without loving him. 
The delight she enjoyed in his society she trans- 
ferred by association .to his person. She had now 
lived for upwards of thirty years in a state of celir 
bacy and seclusion, and as her sensibilities were ex- 
quisitely acute, she felt this sort of banishment from 
social cnarities more painfully than persons in ge- 
neral are like to feel it. The sentiments which Mr.. 
Fuseli excited in her mind taught her the secret to 
which she was in a manner a stranger. Let it not, 
however, be imagined, that this was any other than 
the dictate of a refined sentiment, and the simple 
deduction of morality and reason. It happened in 
the present case that Mr. Fuseli was already mar- 
ried ; and in visiting at hie house his wife became 
the acquaintance of Mary. Mary did not disguise, 
from herself how desirable it would have beeU'that 
the man in whom she discovered qualities calling 
forth all the strength of her attachqient, should have 
been equally free with herself. But she cheerfully 
submitted to the empire of circumstances.^ 

The coquetting of a married man of fifty widi a. 
tender female philosopher of thirty-one can never, 
be an agreeable subject of contenmlatipn ; but it is 

VolTii.— X 
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probable that Fusel! felt no disposition to abandon 
nis wife and his duty, however culpable he may have 
been m permitting the cimimencement of a flirtation, 
which the authoress of " the Rights of Woman" 
wished to find this termination. Mrs. Fuseli, mean- 
while, regarded the philandering of these originals 
with no easy mind. One day, when she seemed to 
be in a towering passion, " Sophia, my love," said 
lier sarcastic husband, "why do n't you swear? — 
you do n't know how much it would ease your 
mind." 

To ease her own mind, Mary Wolstonecraft went 
to France in the year 1792. " One of her principal 
inducements to this step," says her husband and 
bioffrapher, " related, I believe, to Mr. Fuseli. She had 
at first considered it as reasonable and judicious to 
ciritivate what I may be permitted to caU a Platonic 
affection for him, but she did not in the sequel find 
all the satisfaction in this plan which she had origi- 
nally expected from it. It was in vain that she en- 
joyed much pleasure in his society and that she en- 
joyed it frequently. Her ardent imagination was 
continually conjuring up pictures of the happiness 
she would have found if fortune had favoured their 
more intimate tmion. She felt herself formed for 
domestic affection, and all those tender charities 
which men of sensibility have always treated as the 
dearest bond of human society. General conversa- 
tion and society could not satisfy her; she felt her- 
self alone, as it were, in the great mass of her spe- 
cies, and she repined when she reflected that the 
best years of her life were spent in this comfortless 
solitude. These ideas made the cordial intercourse 
of Mr. Fuseli, which had at first been one of her 
greatest pleasures, a source of perpetual torment to 
her. She conceived it necessary to snap the chain 
of this association in her mind, and for this purpose 
determined to seek a new climate and mingle in dif- 
ferent scenes." It would have been as weU if Philo- 
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Bi^y hifcd ke|>t her farourite daughter at home : hut 
I shall lift the veil no fatther— those who wish to 
follow out the story of this strange person may 
consult the pages *of the gentleman wno could not 
only admire, but many her, and when sh^ was no 
more, employ the pen which wrote Caleb Williams 
in a detsuled narrative of her cra2y aati vicious 
career. 

Fus'eli sought refuge from the active affection of 
Miss Wc^tooecraft, in the absorbing studies of a 
new alid gigantic undertaking — this was the Milton 
Gallery of Paintings commenced in 1790, completed 
in 1800; and contaii^ng^ in all forty-seven pictures 
from the works of the mustrious poet. To this high 
task the a^ist brought- many h^ffh qualities; but 
when the doors of the Milton GaBery were opened 
to the world,it was i^n that the genius of Fuseli 
was of a different order from that of Miltoh. To 
the severe serene majesty of the poet the intractable 
fancy of the painter haa refused to bow; the awiid 
grandeur of the realm of Perdition, and.^ie subliipe 
despair of its untameable Tenant, were too much 
, for nim — ^though he probably thought them too Uttle. 
He could add fury to Moloch and malignancy to 
Beelzebi]^; but he fell below the character- of ter- 
rible daring, endiirmg fortitude, and angelic Sfden- 
dour, which mark 4he arch-apostate of Miitoh^ -The 
most visible want is in ths^t mve and ms^sti^ so- 
lemmty with which the poet has invested 21^ that he 
has touched; and the chief . excellences to be set 
against this prevailing defect* are, a certain aerial 
buoyancy, and a supernatural glow of colour, whieii 
in some of these pieces fill the imagination of the 
observer, and redeem in so far iht reputation o^ 
Fuseli. 

Of. the pauitings which compose this gallery, Th» 
iiazar- House is most admired by men of vertd : The 
rising of Satan at the touch pf Ithuriers ^pesir is tilt 
favouiriteii^hthet&ultitude. In tbe fiift he showed 
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fine taste and poetic tact, by onuttiog all wbl<^ coidd 
excite disgust, and by giving a mental rather than a 
bodily image of the poet's meaning. In the latter^ 
he sbK)W8 us our ftrst parents asleep in the lustre of 
imiocence, and the discovered fiend starting up in 
his own likeness at the touch of tlie c^lestisd spear. 
In the Lazar House he has handled a difficult si^ject 
with wonderful skill — in the other he has success* 
fully shown the power which he possessed above all 
men of giving aerial motion toliis supernatural ciea^ 
tions. In the whole compass of art there is not a 
lovelier or more terrific scene than this — ^the naked 
and reposing liveliness of the new created pair, and 
tiie startled sind lowering looks of the audacious fiend 
as he rises *' lite a pyramid of firci" ire blended 
into one strange but perfect 'harmony. 

"The Night-Hag" is another noble effort of 'una^ 
Ijfination — it imbodies these fine lines : 

** Nor ugQer foHow-the Night-Hag,jwhen, called 
In secret, riding through tbe air; she comes, 
' . - I<ured*witb the smell of infant, bloodv to danca 

With Lapfond witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their idiarms.*' 

In this- lecture Fuseli may almost be said to have 
equalled his author; yet it remained long^ on his 
hands. In 1608, when Mr. Knowles bought it, Fu* 
sdi looHed earnestly at him, and said, '* Young man, 
the picture you have purchased is one of my ver^ 
best — ^yet no one has' asked its price tiir now — ^it 
requires a poeticmind ta feel and love su(^ a work." 
In a pecuniary point of view these pieces were 
unproductive; but the praise which the attempt and 
much of the execution obtsuned gratified the painter, 
nor was he unwilling to believe, that, like the poem 
which they embellished, they would have but an 
age of obhvion and many centuries of light. They 
were ^1 visiWe, he said, to his fancy bef<»ie he 
fttdnted them* He pondered over the poet tiU he 
ivas &llypoiMeBsedvith the character of the scenes 
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the figures which belonged to it appeared, as it were, 
in a vision; but he nevertheless complained of the 
splendour in which his fancy invested them, and de- 
clared that he could not paint up to his imagination. 
In comparing those splendid fictions with living 
nature^ he was struck, he often said, with the lament- 
able deficiencies of the latter; yet conscious that 
by nature he must be tried and judged, he was heard 
to exclaim, in a fit of peevishness, " Damn Nature ! 
she sdways puts me out/' He had sometimes the 
curiosity to walk into the Milton Gallery after it 
was opened to the public, and as it was never very 
crowded, he could look at his works without much 
fear of interruption. One day a visiter accosted 
him, mistaking him for the keeper. " Those paint- 
ings, sir, are from Paradise Lost, I hear, and Para- 
dise Lost was written by Milton— I have never read 
the poem, hut I shall read it now." " I would not 
advise you, sir," said the sarcastic artist, **you will 
find it an exceedingly tough job." In the original 
sketch of the guaraian angels forsaking our first 
parents after the fall, they were represented risinff 
on wings. He looked earnestly at his sketch, and 
exclaimed— for he generally thought aloud — ^** They 
shall rise without wings." He tried and succeeded. 
During his labours in the Milton Gallery, he ob- 
tained the friendship of the poet Cowper. Homer, 
we have already said, was one of the gods whom 
Fuseli worshipped, while on our English poets, with 
the exception of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton, he looked with indifference or contempt. 
But when the author of the Task laid his hand on 
Homer, he rose suddenly in the estimation of Fu- 
seli. To offer incense to his chief idol was a proof 
at once of belief and taste, and the learned artist 
volunteered to correct some passages where the traps- 
later, as he imaj^ed, had erred in the sense, and to 
lend him light in other parts which the commenta^ 
tors had left obscure. That he was equal to all this 
X2 
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ibere otn be little doubt,- since Cowper says so. ^ I 
am very sensibly oUiged" — ^he thua writes to his 
bookseller—** by the remaiks of Mr. Fuseli, and I 
beg that you will tell him so : they afford me oppor- 
tunities of improvement whidi I shall not neglect. 
When he shall see the press copy he will be con*, 
vinced of this, and will be convinced, likewise, that 
smart as he sometimes is, he spares me often when 
I have no mercy on myself.** 

In another letter the poet bestows higher praise 
on his critic. •* My translation," he says, ** fast as 
it proceeds, passes under the observation of a most 
accurate discemer of all blemishes. I know not 
whether I told you before or now tell you for the 
first time, that I am in the hands of a most extraor- 
dinary person. He is intimate with my bookseller 
and voluntarily offered his service. I was at first 
doubtful whether to accept it or not ; but finding that 
my friends were not to be satisfied on any other 
terms, though myself a perfect stranger to the man 
andhis qualifications, except as he was recommended 
by. Johnson, I at length consented, and have since 
found reason to rejoice that I did. I called him an 
extraordinary person, and such he is; for he is not 
only correct in Homef and accurate in his know- 
ledge of the Greek to a degree that entitles him to 
tliat appellation, but though a foreigner, is a perfect 
master of our language and has exquisite taste in 
English poetry." Praise from a man so wise and 
conscientious as Cowper Is entitled to every re- 
spect. 

Examples of his critical sagacity and specimens 
of his nice perception of the meaning of Homer, 
might readily be quoted, for Cowper has afllxed his 
initials to all the emendations which he adopted. 
There is strong poetic sensibility in many of his cor- 
rections; and the learned are agreed that sound 
scholarship pervades them all* ** By his assistance," 
says Cowper, with his customary openness ** I have 
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tmBfoved many passa^s^* supplied many ov^rfightSi 
and corrected many mistakes — such as will of course 
escape the most diligent and attentive labourer in 
such a work. I ought to add, because it is the besi 
assurance of his zeal and fidelity, that he does not 
toil for hire, nor will accept of any premium, but 
has entered upon the business merely for his amuse- 
ment." In literature as well as in art, Fuseli was 
a thorough enthusiast— the loye of mere amusemetU 
had no charms for him any more than the desire of 
gain—he was a slave to his love of fame, and a 
slave to nothing else. His voluntary labours om 
Homer extended over a space of five years. 

Though Fuseli was accustomed to ex^nress sove* 
reign contempt for all that artists know by the name 
of commissions, he was prevailed upon by an offer 
of two hundred and fifty pounds to make dr^winn 
for a large edition of Shakspeare. Of this back- 
sliding he never failed to speak with sorrow and 
scorn ; he conceived commission^ to be injurious to 
art, and to take away much of the inspiration which 
must or should be felt in the creation of works of 
true genius. His illustrations of Shakspemre, how- 
ever, are not less clever than strange. They are 
full of poetical feeling and more than poetical wild* 
ness. The observance of nature and the barbarism 
of dress were constantly in his way, and in his at- 
tempts to escape from the fetters of costume he cuts 
very curious capers. Orlando in the Forest is a 
strikin|^ example — ^he is demanding food for his 
famishmg companion, his posture is ludicrously ex- 
travagant, and his dress fits so close, that were it 
not for the projecting selvages of his pantaloons, he 

* To fire a single example— the second line in the (bllbwincpassafe, 
dsseribing Heetor and his wairion, in the thirtaenth Book of too Iliad, 
was au|»pU6d by FuaeiL 

** Spear crowded spear, 

ShUldj helnutt fn'^ pretted hdmety man^ omd thield: 
The hairr ereau of their reaptendent eaaquaa 
Klas*d «lMf ai vntf aod." 
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would not appear to live in a land of civilization and 
tailors. 

Nor was Fuseli much more sedate in the action 
of his designs, when a graver work demanded his 
pencil — ^he furnished sketches for the Bible, published 
m sixpenny numbers, and joined Westall in illus- 
trating a splendid edition of the New Testament. 
This too was a commission ; and whatever resem- 
bled trade hurt the sensitive nature of Fuseli : for 
the excellence of the work take his own words. 
** Wt made pictures for the New Testament— there 
was only one good one among them allj and I sus- 
pect I painted it ; but Westall may have the merit 
if he likes, for it was not much." The ci-deoant 
firiend of Miss Wolstonecraft was no scoffer at reve- 
lation, nor would he suffer any one in his presence 
to call it in question; he was, in fact, too full of 
feeling not to reverence liis Bible, and he was at all 
times difficult to please with modem attempts to im- 
body Scripture. When Northcote exhibited his 
Judgment of Solomon, Fuseli looked at it with a 
sarcastic smirk on his face. '* How do you like my 
picture t" inquired Northcote. " Much," was tTO 
answer — ^•'the action suits the word— Solomon holds 
out his fingers like a pair of open scissors at the 
child, and says, * Cut it.'— I like it much !" North- 
cote remembeied this when Fuseli exhibited a pic- 
ture representihff Hercules drawing his arrow at 
Pluto. "How do you like my picture?" inquired 
Fuseli. ** Much !" said Northcote — ** it is clever, veiy 
clever, but he 'D never hit him." ** He shall hit him,*' 
exclaimed the other, "and that speedily." Away 
ran Fuseli with his brush, and as he laboured to give 
the arrow the true direction, was heard to mutter, 
** Hit him !— by Jupiter, but he shall hit him !" 

His reverence for Homer and regard for Cowper 
induced him, on the appearance ot the Iliad in 1793, 
to write a criticism upon it in the Anal)rtical Review, 
a work which was favoured with many oontribn- 
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•tkms from his pen— on natural history, classical 
learning, and the fine arts. It was not easy indeed 
to trani^ate up to Fuseli's notion of Homer; and 
C!owper comprehen^d him fully when ^e reaid his 
critique. ** I am happy," said that modest and de- 
vout poet, " to have fallen into the hands of a critic 
rigorous enough indeed, but a scholar and a man of 
smise, and who does not deliberately intend me 
mischief. I am better pleased indeed that he cen- 
sures some things, than I should have been to be 
treated with unmixed coinmcfndation ; for his cen- 
sure, to use the new diplomatic term, will accredit 
his praise. In his particular remarks he is for the 
most part right, and I shall be the better for them, 
but in his general oties I tliink he asserts too largely 
4md more than he could prove." - The observations 
in this criticism were sometimes profound, oft6n 
sagacious, and occasionally sarcastic. 

It pleased Fuseli to be thought one of those erudite 
gentlemen whom the poet describes — 

Far neva in Greek— deep men of letten ; 

and he loved to ahnoy certain of his companions 
with the display of his antiaue lore. He sometimes 
composed Greek verses in tne emergency of the mo- 
ment, and affected to forget the name of the author. 
He once repeated half-a-dozen sonorous and well- 
sounding lines to Porson, and said, " With all your 
learning now you cannot tell me who wrote that." 
The professor, " much renowned for Greek," con- 
fessea his ignorance, and said " I do n*t know him." 
** How the devil could you know him ?" chuckled Fu- 
seli—" t made them this moment." When thwarted 
in the Academy, and that was not seldom, his wrath 
aired itself in a polyglott. ** It is a pleasant thin^ 
fend an advantageous," said the painter, on one of 
those occasions, " to be learned. I can speak Greek, 
Latin,- French, English, German, Danish, Dutch, Ice- 
landic, and Spaniel, and so let my folly or my fury 
get vent through nine different avenues." 
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Maoy sarcastic remarks were uttered and more 
written on the wild insobriety of his productions, 
and as he was not spared himself, neither did he 
spare others. His vanity was galled, not wounded, 
by the random strictures of criticism ; and his reign 
at tiie table of Johnson, the bookseller, where he 
a[^ared weekly, was sometimes rendered uneasy 
l^ tJtke satire of Wolcot, to whom the oddities of tl^ 
artist presented a broad mark. But it was impossi- 
ble to dethrone him. He had reigned there forty 
.years, adorning the society by his learning, and en- 
Uveningit with his wit, and in both he was a match 
for any of the distinguished men, and those were 
not few, whom it was his fortune to encounter. 

When Barry lost the professorship of painting, in 
, the year 1799, it was bestowed with acclamation on 
Fuseli, and as his mind was overflowing with know- 
ledge of all kinds, he foimd little difficulty and much 
geasure in fulfilling the duties of his new station, 
uring his professorship he delivered nine lectures; 
of which the following six only are printed— on an- 
cient art, modem art, invention, composition, expres- 
sion, and chiaro-scuro. The first three are the best 
In them he ha^ poured out learning, observation, 
and feeling with a lavish hand, and there is an origi- 
nal power in his diction, such as no man has exhi- 
bited before or since in a langua|fe not his own. 
The first three lectures were delivered in 1801 : ,the 
crowds who went to hear them were great, and their 
1 cheers vehement. His disquisition upon Invention 
has been deservedly admired. It is difficult to 
select a smgle passage which will give a sufficient 
notion of the author's oiiginal grasp of mind. 

" Form, in its widest meaning, the visible universe 
that envelopes our senses, and its counterpart, the 
invisible one, that agitates our mind with visions 
bred on sense by fancy, are the element and realm 
of invention : it discovers, selects, combines the pos- 
sible, the probable, tlie known, in a mode that stiikes 
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with an air of ttuth and novelty. Possible, etifertly, 
metos an effect derired from a cause, a bddy com* 
posed of materials, a coalition of forms whose union 
or coogency imply in themselves no absurdity^ no 
eontra<&€tion : applied to our art, it takes a* wider 
latitude ; it means the representation of effects de* 
rived from causes, or forms compounded from ma- 
terials heterogeneous and incompatible umong them- 
selves, but rendered so plausible^ to our senses, that 
the transition of. one part to another seems to be 
accounted for by an air of organkation, ahd the eye 
glides imperceptibly, or with satisfaction, from one 
to the other, or over the whole : that this was the 
condition on which, and the limiits within which, the 
ancients permitted invention to represent what was, 
strictly leaking, impossible, we may with plausi- 
bility surmise from the picture of Zeuxis, described 
by Lucian in the memoir to which he has prefixed that 
painter's name, who was probably one of the first 
adv^turers in this species of imagery. Zeuxis had 
painted a family of Centaurs : the dam, a beautiful 
female to the middle, with the lower parts gradually 
sliding into the most exquisite forms of a young 
Thessalian mare, half-reclined in playful repose, 
and gently pawing the velvet ground, offered her 
human nipple to one infant centaur, while another 
greedUy sucked the feline udder below, but both 
with thieir eyes turned up to a lion whelp held over 
them by the male centaur, their father, rising above 
the hillock on which the female reclmed^ a grim 
feature, but whose ferocity was somewhat tempered 
hy a smile. 

^ This picture the artist exhibited, expecting that 
justice from the penetration of the pubHc which the 
genius deserved that taught him to give plaimibility 
to a compound of heterogeneous forms, to inspire 
them with suitable soul, and to imitate the laws of 
existence: he was mistaken.. The novel^ of the 
conceit eclipsed the art that had imbodied it; tiie 
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Mtiit waa abKttbed m his mibjeot, and the isi* 
bounded praise bestowed was that of idle resUess 
eonositv gratified. Sick of gods and goddesses, of 
demigods and pure hmnan combinations, the Athen* 
iajia panted only for what was new. The artist, as 
haughty, as irritable, (nrdered his picture to be with- 
drawn. * Cover it, Micchio,' said he to his attendant, 
' cover it, and carry it home ; for this mob stick <m]y to 
the day of our art.' Such were the limits set to in- 
yentimi by the ancients : secure wijthin these it defied 
the ridicme thrown on that grotesque conglutination 
whidi Hturace enposes : guarded by these, th^ir my- 
thology scattered its metamorphoses, made every 
elemtot its tributary, and transmitted the privilege 
to us on equal conditions. Their Seylla and our 
Portress of Hell — ^their d^nons and our epectres — 
the shade of Patroclus and the ghost of Hamlet — 
their naiads, nymphs, and oreads, and our sylphs, 
ffnomes, and fkiries — their furies and our witdies — 
difiisr less in essence than in hKal temporary social 
modifications : their common ori^ was fancy ope- 
rating upon the materials of nature, assisted by le- 
gendary tradition and the curiosity implanted in us 
of diving into the invisible ; and they are suffered 
or invited to mix with or superintend real agency, 
in proportion to the analogy which we discover be- 
tween them and ourselves. Pindar praises Homer 
less for tiiat * winged power' which whirls incident 
on incident with such nq[>idity, that, absorbed by the 
whole, and drawn from the impossibility of smgle 
parts, we swallow a tale too gross to be believed in 
a dream, than for the greater power by which he 
contriv^ to connect his imaginary creation wiUi 
th6 realities of nature and human passions : without 
this, the fiction of the poet and the painter will 
leave lis rather stupified by its insolence than im- 
j^ffessed by its power; it wiU be considered onhr^r 
a superior kind of legerdemaii»^-^an exertion of in- 
wmuity tono adequate end.** 
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• The chifef aim of the new proteaBOt was to im- 
press on bis audience a sense of the nobleness of 
aril and the high mirposes to which alone it ought 
to be dedicated. V^ith his own'pcfncil he endea- 
voured to obey his own maxims, and the subjects 
wluoh he painted were aU in their natuiie poetical. 
Neither the advice of friends, the taunts of enemiee, 
nor the oilers of tiie wealthy, could^ induce him to 
descend farther down the sca}e of art. Like some 
of the old preachers, who, in their fierce sermons, 
ordered the profane, and those who wene not chosen, 
to rise and depart, he dismissed from his lecture- 
room all students with sordid minds, who looked 
upon art as the way to gainr- and who had none ^f 
the fervour of natural genius. On those who made 
mere fac-similes of human life, or who painted new- 
mown meadows, orwell-fed oxen, he had little mercy. 
He asserted in conversation) if not ii^. lectures, that 
the Royal Academy robbed the plough and the shoe- 
maker's stall of very meritorious persons, and that 
many came to the sculptor's chisel, and the painter's 
pencil, who might have handled the joiner's jdane or 
the tailor's scissors with greater advantage to the 
public and profit to themselves. 

To support Im theory of Invention^ ho was ready 
with illustration from ancient lore and tiie^^ores of an 
inexhaustible imagination. On one occasion he in- 
troduced the fc^owing happy quotat^n from Quiil* 
tilian :— " We give,'^ says that eminent Roman, ** ^e 
name of visions to what the Greeks call jp^iantasies : 
that power by whi(^ the imagef of ancient tlunn 
are represented by the mind vnth the energy of ob- 
jects moving before our eyes: he who conceives 
these rightly will be a master of passions ; his is 
that weU-tempered fancy which can imagine things, 
voices, acts, as they re*ally exist^a power, perhaps^ 
in' a great measure, dependent on our will. ^For if 
those images so ^pursue us when our minds are-in a 
state of rest, or fondly fed by hope, or in a kind4)f 

Vol. 1L— Y 
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wakiag dietm; tbat are seen to travel, to sa3, to 
fight, to harangue in puUic, or dispose of riches we 
possess.not, and all this wi^ an air of reality, why 
dioukl we not turn toieuM^ount this vietr of the mind t 
Stti^poee J am to plead the case of a murdered man, 
why sho^ not every supposable circumstance of 
the act float before my eyes ? Shall I not see the 
murderer, unawares, rush-in upcm him-<-in.vaun he 
tries io escape — see how {Jale he turns— h^ you 
not his i^rieks^-his entreaties t — do you not see 
him flying, struck, falling % Wfll not his blood, his 
ashy s^mblaiice, his groans, Ms last expiring gasp, 
seize on every mind.?" 

*[ By t&is radiant recoHection of associaited ide^** 
e<nitinues Fuseli, ** the spontaneous ebullitions of 
natinre, selected by observation, treasured by memory, 
classed bjT sensibility and judgment, Shakspeare 
became the supreme master of passions and the 
ruler of our hearts : this imbodied his Falstafl'and 
his Sl^lock— Hamlet and Lear— Juliet and Rosalind. 
By this power he saw Warwick uncover the corpse 
01 Gloucester and swear to his assassination and his 
tugs for life : by this he made Banquo see the Weird 
Sisters bubble up from earth, and hi their own air 
vans^ : this is the hand that^ struck upon the bell 
when MaCbeth's drmk was ready, and from her 
6hambe» , pushed his dreaming wife once more to 
metibodkae the murde)* of her guest : — and this was 
the power of Theon ; such was the unpremeditated 
ccmception whieh inspired him with the idea of that 
warrior, who, in the words of Elian, seemed to im- 
body the terriUe graces and the enthusiastic furor 
of the god of war. Impetuous he rus^e^ onward 
to 0{^se the sudden incursion of enemies — with 
shield thrown forward and high brandished falchion, 
his step, as he ^wept on, seemed to devour the 
ground; his eye flashed deftance— -you fancied to 
Sear Ma voice-^s looks denounce perdition and 
sUiii^iteriirithout mercy. His figure, single, and 
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viihput other aocompamments of war than wha« 
the havoc of fhe distance showed, Theon deemed 
«HEifficient to answer the impression he intended to 
make on those whom he had selected to inspect it 
He kept it covered, till a trumpet, after a prelude of 
maitiad symphonies, at once hy his command blew 
with an invigorated fierceness a signal attack-^the 
curtain drow>ed— 'the terrific figure appeared to star* 
from the canvass^ ^d irresistibly assailed the asto 
nished eyes of the assembly." 

Not the least valuable parts df Fuseli's lectures 
are tlM>se iu^hichhe, for tiie illu8tratk>n of his own 
<minion8, describes and comparesi particuldi' wdrks 
of the great masters. The Lecture on Expression 
(published in 1820) is especially ri(ih in passages of 
ihis kind, nor perhapid has Vasari himself surpassed, 
even in his famous descnption of Giorgione^s St. 
Mark, the effect pcodueed by the style of Ftiseli m 
treating of the Samsenof R^mbrandt,'^ contrast^ 
with that of Julio Romano. The reader will not 
quarrel with the length of the foUoNving quotation. 

** The gradations of expression within, Close tO, 
and beyond its limits, cannot perh^ be elucidated 
with greater perspicuity than by comparison^ and 
the dfiferent moments which Julio: Romano, Van- 
dyke, and Rembrandt have selected to i;epresent tlu^ 
subject of Samson betrayed by Defilah,' ofl^rs, one 
of the fairest specimens furnished by art. Consi- 
dering it as a drama, we may say that Julio forms 
the plot, Vandyke unravels itf^md Rembrandt shows 
the extreme of the eatasb^phe. 

''In the composition of Julio, Samson, plunged 
into sleep, and stretched on the gpround, rests nis 
^ead and presses with his arm the thigh of Delilah 
on one side, while on the other a nimble minion, 
busily but with timorous caution, fingers and clips 
his locks : such is his fear, that, to btf firm, he rests 
one knee on a footstool trend)lingly ^tchmg the 
i^per, and ready to escape at his least motioru 
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Delilah, seated between both, fixed by the weigfat 
of Samson, warily turns her head towards a troop 
of warriors in. the back ground ; with the left arm 
stretched out she be^^kons their leader, with the 
finger bf the right hand she presses lier lip to enjoin 
silence and noiseless approach. 'The Herculean 
make and lion port of Sainsop, his perturbed though 
ponderous sleep, the quivering agility of the curled 
favourite employed, the harlot vgraces and meretri- 
cious elegance, contrasted by equal firmness and 
sense of danger, in Delilah, the attitude and look of 
the grim veteran Mfbo heads the ambush, while they 
give us the clew to all that followed, keep us in 
anxious suspense — we palpitate in breathless ex- 
pectatipn : this is the plot. 

*' The terrors* which Julio made us forbode,- Van- 
dyke summons to our eyes. The mysterious lock 
is eut^ the dreaded victim is roused from the kp of 
the hailot-pfieste^. Starting, .unconscious bf his 
departed {k)wer, he attempts to sprin"^ forward, and 
with one effort of his mighty breast and expanded 
arms to dash his^ foes to the ground and fling the 
alarmed traitress from him — in vain; shorn of his 
strength, he is ^ome down by the weight of the 
mailec} chief that throws, himself upon him, and 
overpowered by a throng of infuriate satellites* 
But though overpowered, less aghast than indignant, 
his eye flashes reproach on the perfidious female 
whose wheedling caresses drew the fatal secret from 
his breast; theplot is unfolded, and what succeeds, 
too horrible for the dense, is. left to fancy to brood 
upon, or drop it . ' ' ■ 

** This moment of horror the gigantic but batba- 
fpm genim of Rembrandt chose, and, \irithout a 
^etaplkor, 'executed a subject, which humanity, judg- 
ment, and taste taught his rivals only to treat ; he 
disf^ays a soene wh^h no eye but that of Domitian 
or Nero could' wislL or bear to see. Samson, 
Stretched oa the ground* is held by one PhUiatine 
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under him, while another chains his right arm, and 
a thud, clenching his beard with one, arives a dag- 
ger into his eye with ^e other hand. TTie pain thai 
Uasts liim, darts expression — irom the contortions 
of the mouth and his gnashing.teeth, to the crampy 
convulsions of the leg dashed high into the air. 
Some fiend-like features glare throBgh the gloomy 
li^ht which discovers Delijah, her work now done, 
sliding off, the shears in her left, the locks of Sam- 
son in her right hand. If her figure,, elegant, at- 
tractive, such as Rembrandt never conceived before 
or after, deserve our wonder rather than our praise, 
no words can do justice to. the egression that ani- 
mates her face, and shows her less shrinking from 
, the horrid scene, than exulting in being its cause. 
Such is the work, whose magic of colour, tone, and 
chiai^-scuvo' irresistibly entrap the eye, while wa 
detest the brutal choice of the moment 

'* Let us, in conclusion, contrast ihe stem pathos 
of this scenery with the placid emotions of a milder 
subject, in the celebrated pictures which represent 
the Communion or D^ath x)f St. Jerome, by. Agos- 
tino Caracci, and his scholar, Domenichino, that an 
altar-piece in the Certosa, near Bologna, this in the 
church of St.Girolamq^ dellaCarita at Rome; but 
for some time both exhibited in the gallery of the 
Louvjne at Pans. What I haVe to say on the inven- 
tion, expression, characters, tone, and c(deur of 
either, is the result of observatiolis lately made on 
both in that gallery^ where then th^ were placed 
nearly opposite to each otheir. 
i **m each picture, St. Jerome, brought firom hm 
cell to receive the sacrament, is Tepresencted on his 
knees, supported by devout attendants ; in each the 
ofl&ciating priest is in the act of administerinff to the 
d3riHg saint ; the same clerical society fills the por* 
tico of the temple in both; in both the scene is wit* 
nessed from above by infant angels. ^ 

^The general opinion is in favour of the pupili 
t Y2 
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but if in the^ ecoiunny of the whole Domenichino 
surpasses his master, he appears to me greatly in- 
fenor both in the character and expression of the 
hero. DoHienichino has represented Piety scarcely 
struggling with Decay, Agostino triumphant over it : 
his saint becomes in the'jjfece where he is a superior 
being; ai^ is ^infipired by the approaching god : that 
of Domepichino sepms divided, be^een resigna- 
tion, mental and bodily imbecility, and desire. The 
saint of Agostino is a lion, that of Domenichino a 
lamb* 

"In the sacerdotal figure administering the via- 
ticum, Domenichino has les«f improved than cor- 
rected the unworthjr choice of Ins master. The 
priest of Agostino is one ot the Frati^Godenti of 
Dant^, before they received the infernal hoold; a 
gross, fat^ self-conceited, terrestrial feature, a coun- 
tenaiy;e equally proof to elevation, pity, or thought. 
The prkst of Domenichino is a minister of grace, 
stamped with Uie sacred hutfiility that characterized 
bis master, and penetrated by the function of which 
he is the instrui^ent. . ■ -^ , 

"We ^re more impressed with ftya graces of 
youtb than th/6 energies of manbood verging on age : 
m this respect, as well as that of contrast with the 
decrepitude of St. Jerome, the placid contemplative 
beauty of the ybung deacon on the foreground of 
Domenichino will probably please more than the 
poetic trance of the assistant friar with the lighted 
taper in the foregroun^d of Agostino. This must, 
however, be observed, that as Domenichiilo thought 
}Hroper to introduce supernaturaEl' witnesses of the 
oeremony in imitation of his master, their effect 
seems less ornamental and more interwoven with 
tiie plan, by being perceived by the actors them- 
selves. 

** ff^the- attendant chsuraetert in the picfture of 
Agostino are more numeiouft, and halve on the 
imote fuhiiihcdthe hints of admissioa to those of 
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DomenichmOy thi^ with erne exeeptionv may be ^14 
to have used more propriety and judgment in the 
choice. Both have introduced a man with a turban, 
aiid opened a portico to characterize an Asiatic 
scene. 

" With regard to composition,. Domenichino un- 
doubtedly gains the pahn. The disposition on the 
whole he owes to his master, though he reversed it; 
but he has cleared it of that oppressive bustle, which 
rather involves and ciaowds the principal actors, in 
Agostino, than attends them. He spreads tranquil- 
lity with space, and repose without vacuity. 

^^With this corresponds the tone of the whole* 
The evening' freshness of an briental ^^y tinges 
every part ; the ijaedium of Agostino partakes too 
n^uch of the fumigated inside of a Catholic chapel. 

"ITie draperies of both are characteristic and 
unite subordination with dignity, but their colour is 
cliosen \vith more judgment by Domenichino, the 
imbrowned gold and ample folds of ihe robe of the 
administering priest are more genial thantha^coTd 
blue, white, and yellow on the priest of his m^iSteri 
in both, perhaps, the white draperies on the foire* 
ground figures have too little strength for the een^nil 
colours, but it is more perceived in Garaoci tl^wi in 
Domenichijio. 

*' The forms of the saint in Caracci are grander 
and more ideal than in the saint of Domenichinc^-* 
some have even thought them too vigoioi]is ; both, 
in my opinion, are in harmcby with^ the emotion of 
the face and expression of either. The eageiHesH 
that animates the countenance of the ^ne may be 
supposed to spread a momentary vigour over his 
frame. The mental derelicti<m of countenance in 
the other with equal propriety rdaxesi and palsieSi 
the limbs which depend on it. * 

** The ccloqr of Caraccl's saint is much niore cha- 
sacteristic of fleshy^ though nearly bloodless sub^ 
staace, than that ch0se4 by bi« fivalff which li 
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Wilhered, i^vdled, leathery in the lights, and 
earthy m the ^hade ; but the head of the officiating 
ptiesi m Domenichino, whether considered as a 
specimen oC colour independent of the rest, or as 
s^t off by it, for truth, tone, freshness, energy, is 
not only the best Domenichino ever painted, but 
perha{>s the best that can be Conceived." ' 

During the brief peace of 1802 Fuseli visited 
Paris, and> saw, in common with thousands of his 
adopted countrymen, the well-filled galleries of 
Napoleon. He remained there so long, that he col- 
lected materials for a dissertation on the subject, 
and on his-retum to London proceeded to arrange 
tiiem* But the renewal of the wat, or the apathy 
of liis booksellera, discouraged- him so effectually, 
that he discontinued these labours^ and employed 
his talents on a new edition of Pilkington's Diction- 
ary of Painters. Tliis 'work, which appeared in 
1805^ added little to the reputation of Fuseli. He 
Jiytroducb^ indeed about two hundred new artists as 
eaadidaies for fame; but most of theit were ob- 
SQUre, and their names were strange to the world. 
It was a sufficient claim, he seems to haye.thou^t^ 
to this distinction that a ^painter had :rnW the his- 
toric style. On the other hand, be affected not to 
>know the Christian name of Gainsborough^ though 
aU the world knew it was Thbmas ; he was grossly 
unjust also tathat (Elegant artist's merits; nay, such 
was his hanghty bigotry, that he classed the works 
of Hogarth among the daily vidgarities^ of common 
minds. .His adnnration of the eminent painters of 
historic or poetic compositions was strained and 
exag||erated, and his contempt for those who sought 
to wm.fame by humbler works was still more out 
of harmony with the ordinary views and feelings of 
his readers. 

Havink contjeived an affection for the poetry of 
G^ay— wiiich, howevei^ was confined chiefly to the 
Uaiiftlati9D»-^« painted The Bard, The Descent of 
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Odin, and The Fatal Sisters. He was fond, iadted, 
of the wild mythologfy of the Scandinavians, and 
numerous traces of the impression which it had 
made on his mind might be pointed out in ^is paint- 
ings and in his sketches. Hii^ " Thor battering the 
Serpent** was suclv a favourite, that he presented it 
to tne Royal Academy as his admission gift. With 
quiet beauty and serene grace he knew not well how 
to begin ; tne hurrying measures, the crowding epi- 
thets, and startling imagery of the northern poetry 
suited the intoxicated fancy of Fuseli. Sucn was 
his love pf terrific subjects, that he was known 
among his brethren by the name of PainUer in ordU 
nary to the Devil, and he smiled when some one offi- 
ciously told him of this, and said, ''Ay! he has sat 
to me many times." Once^ at Johnson the book- 
seller's taUe, oi^e of the guests said, ^ Mr* Fuseli, I 
have purchased a picture of yoDrs."— " Have you, 
sir; what is the subject!" "Subject! really, I 
do n't know."—" That 's odd ; you must be a stnmige 
fellow to buy a picture without knowing the subject**' 
"I bought it, sir, that 's enough— 'I do n't know 
what the devil it is."-—" Perhai» it-is the Devil,** re- 
plied Fuseli, " I have often painted hinw" On tUs 
one of the company, to arrest a conversation whiob 
was growing warm, said, ^Fuseli, there is a mem- 
ber of your Academy who has strange looks— ^and 
he chooses as strange subjects as you do.** ^^Sir,** 
exclaimed the Professor, "he paints ndthmg but 
thieves dnd murderers, ^and when he wants a model 
he looks in the glass."* . 

On the death of Wilton the sculptor, Fuseli be- 
came Keeper of the Royal Academy — ^a situation 
wliich, due ^like to his great merits and to his de- 
clining years, was not sui^sed to be unw^come im 
a pecuniary point oif view; it provided a pleasaiit 

* I know not whetlier H be tine that Fueeli hinweir Mpped «q r«tii 
pork, by ^nray of exdtlng his imagination, the night before hf beyaa Uf 
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reaitoice and a respectable salary, and placed for 
ever above want one who, by lus learning and the 
poetic character jo( his works, had done much 
nonour to the Academy. A b3P-law obliged him to 
resiffn the Professorship, which he regained on the 
death of Opie, and thenceforth filled both situations 
with honour to himself and to the institution. The 
enthusiasm of his nature, his foreign pronunciation, 
the massy vigcmr of his language, and the sharp 
acidity of his wit, were not wasted on empty walls, 
—the lecture-room was 4;ommonly full. 

He was also, on the whole, liked as Keeper. It 
is true that he was often satiric and severe on the 
students — that he defaced their drawing by correc- 
tions which, compared to their weak and trembling 
lines, sr*rmed traced by a tar-mop, and that he called 
them tailors and bakers, and vowed that there was 
more genius in the claw of one of Michael Angelo's 
eagles than in all the heads with which the Aca- 
d^y ^as swarming. The youths on whom this 
tempest of invective fett smiled— and the Keeper, 
I^eased by submission, walked up ^ each easel- 
whispered a word of advice confidentially, knd re- 
tired in peace to enjoy the company of his Homer, 
Michael Angelo, Dante, and Milton. 

The students fcaind a constant- source of amuse- 
ment in his oddities, his Jests, and the strong biting 
wit which he had ever at their, service. Iney are 
^,foBd of repeating his jokes. He heard a violent 
altercation in the studio one day, and inquired the 
cause. '' It is .only those fellows, the students, mt,** 
said cme of the porter?. "FeUows!" exdaimed 
Fuseli, ^' I would have you to Imow, sn, that those 
fdlowM may one day become ak^ademicians.'^ The 
Boifl^ incffpased-— he opened ihe door and burst in 
vapoa them, ^claiming, '' You are a den of damned 
wild beasts, and I am your blasted keeper.^' The 
students laughed, aiiid Fi^li retired* smiling* An- 
other time he saw a figure from which the students 
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were making drawines lying^ broken to pieces. 
" Now, who the devil has done this 1'^— " Mr. Med- 
landysir/' said an ofScious probationer^ ''he jumped 
over the rail and broke it." He waUced up to the 
oflfender— all listened for the storm^ He calmly 
said, **Mr. Medland, you igre fond of jun^)injg:-T-flro 
to Sadler's Wells— it is the best academy in the 
world for improving agility.". X student as le 
passed held up his drawing, and said, confidently, 
^ Here, sir— I finished it without using a crumb of 
bread." "All the worse for your drawing," replied 
Fuseli, "buy a twopenny loaf and rub it out." 
" What do you see, sir 1" he said, one day, to a stu- 
dent, who, with his pencil in his hand and. his draw- 
ing before him, was gazing into vacancy. "No-* 
thing, sir:" vas the answe^. "Nothing, young 
man!" said the Keeper, enaphatically; '^Uienlteu 
you that you ought to see smnetiung — ^you oug^t to 
see distinctly the true ima^e of what you are tjr^g 
to draw. I see the visionof aU I paint — and I wisa 
to heaven I could paint up to what I see." 

He reserved a little of his wit aud satire for his 
elder brethren of the easeUand the modelling stool. 
He had aided Nor^cote and Opie in obtaining, ad- 
mission into the Academy, and when he proposed 
himself for Kjeeper naturally, expected their assist- 
ance — ^they voted against mii^i, and next morning 
went together to his house to offer an explanation. 
He saw them coming— he opened the door as they 
were scraping their shoes, and said, " Come in — 
come in — for the love of heaven come in» else you 
will ruin me entirely." — "How sol" 'cried. Opie. 
** Marry, thus," replied the other; " my neighbour? 
over the way will see you, and say, ' Fbseli 's done — 
for there 's a bum-bailiff,' he looked at Opie, * going 
to seize his person; and a little Jev^ broker,' he 
looked at Northcote, * going to ta^ke his furniture' — 
so come in, I tell you--come in!" On Northcote 
especially he loved to ex^icise some of the malevo- 
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kfnce 6f rival wit. He looked on his fHend*8 paint- 
ing of the An^l meeting Baalam and his ass. 
** How do you hke it t" said the painter. ** Vastly, 
Northcote," said Fuseli, *• you are an angel at an 
ass—hut an ass at an angel."^ A piersonwho de- 
sired to speak to the Ke'eper of the Academy fol- 
lowed so close on the porter, whose business it was 
to introduce lum, that he announced himself with 
an expression which the inimitable Liston has since 
rendered proverbial. **I hope I do n't intrude." — 
**You do intrude,** said Fuseli, in a surly tone. 
" Do I !" said *e visiter ; ** tlien, sir, I will come to- 
morrow, if you please."— ;" No, sh*,*'^ replied he, 
**do n't eome to-morrow, for thien youVill intrude 
a second time: teU me your business now.** 
I Fuseli spared no one*: 6n Nollekens he was often 
very merciless ; he disliked him for his cloise and 
parsimonious nature, and rarely failed to hit him 
under the fifth rib. Once at the table of Mr. Coutts 
the banker, Mrs. Coutts, dressed like Morg^ana, came 
dancmg in, piresenting her dagger at every breast: 
as she confronted the sculptor, Fuseli called out, 
"Strike— strike — ^there's no ffer; Nolly was never 
known to bleed.** When Blake, a man infinitely 
more wild Jn conception than Fuseli himself, i^owed 
him one of his strange piroductions, he said, " Now 
somponehas told you this is very fine.'*— " Yes," 
said Blake, " the Virgin Mary appeared to me, and 
told me it was very fine : what can you say to that 1" 
— " Say t" exclaimed Fuseli, " why, nothing— only 
hfer lacfyship has not an immaculate' taste." 

From 1817 to 1825, Fuseli exhibited at the Aca- 
demvNa dozen of pictured, and neither the fervour of 
his m^cy nor his skill of hand had failed him in the 
least. Of his last twelve pictures, six were received 
with much approbation— ^Perseus starting from the 
cave of the Gprgons — ^the Lady and the Infernal 
^ight in Theodore and Hondrio— Dante, descending 
into Hell, discovers in a whirlwind the forms of 
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Paolo aiid'T^tiiice8ear-«ii Incanfatkm from Theo- 
lOritafr^Theseus, Ariadne, and the Minotanr'-and 
Ooimis from Milton. These works attest his love 
of poetic ari, and his resolution to die as he had 
Kved— in the service of the loftier Muses. 

With wit of this order, and willingness to let it 
be felt, he had nevertheless many friends, and amon? 
ihem we must nun^ber the students df the iloygd 
Academy. Thos^ of the year 1807 presented Wm 
with a silver vase, designed by 'one whom he loved 
— Flaxman the sculptor: he received it very gra- 
ciously. Ten years afterward h6 was presented 
with the diploma of the first class in the Roman 
Academy of 6t Luke. 

He had the art of acquiring friends and the rarer 
art of retaining them. To the names of Cadell, and 
Bojrdell, and Armstrong, his first and intimate com* 
panions, he added many more as he increased in 
yean; a,nd ijd naminff those who purchased his 
works, we name the chief patrons of the poetic style 
of painting. Roscoe, the elegant author of the life 
of Leo the Tenth, bought eleven— Wood Mason pur- 
chased four— Sir Robert Sm3^he became proprietor 
of seveJral^six went to the gallery 6f Mr. Locke of 
Newbury Park — ^two were purchased bv Sir Brooke 
Boothby— <is many by the late Lord de Tabley--GraF 
ham Moore and Carrick Moore, brothers of Sir John 
Moore, commissioned several. Mr. Knowles in- 
creased his collection to a dozen, and the Earl of 
GuUdfcnrd, a kind aiid constant friend, became pro- 
prietor of forty. He exhibited in all some seventy 
pietiB«8^-*but he painted upwards of two hundred, 
and those are scattered through many collections* 
One of great merit — ^Paolo and Francesca— is 
honourably placed in the gallery of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; and anoUier singularly wild and beauti- 
ftd piec« is in the keeping of one who feek its 
worai, Mr. Wainewright. 

His UfCy though not without disappdntmenti had 

Vol. n.— Z 
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been hitherto without fluckness, and his spirits seemed 
inexhaustible, but old ag^e had now come upon hini 
and the end was drawing nigh. He had lived eighty 
years and upwards, enjoyed the world, and obtained 
no little distinction : nor was he insensible to the 
advantages which he had ei^joyed. '' I have been a 
happy man," he said, " for I have been always well, 
and always employed in doing what I liked;" a 
boast which few men of genius can make. When 
work with the pencil failed, he lifted the pen, and 
as he was ready and clever with both, he was never 
obliged to fill up unemployed time with jobs which 
he (usUked. 

He was on a visit to the Countess of Guildford at 
Putney Hill, a^id having engaged to dine with Mr. 
Rogers the poet, along with Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and Mr. Ottley, was about to inroceed' to London, 
when he felt suddenly indisposed. Lady Guildford 
persuaded him to send an apology, which he wrote 
with reluctance — ^he went to bed, and grew worse 
and worse. Doctors Holland and Crichton, two 
skilful physicians, were called in — ^but nature, which 
had lasted long, was manifestly giving way, and all 
aid proved unavailing. Fuseli was perfectly <^ulm 
and quite conscious of his situation. '^ My friend," 
he said to Mr. Knowles, who hurried from London 
to see him, *J I am going to that bourne whence no 
traveller returns." He spoke with the same cheer- 
ful resignation and calmness to Lady Guildford and 
her accomplished daughters, who watched over him 
with much solicitude, and seemed imeasy^aud rest- 
less when Sir Thomas Lawrence, who admired and 
loved him, was away from his side. Early in the 
morning of the fifth day of his ilhiesd a fatal change 
in his looks was visible — ^he seemed aware of tMs 
—he looked anxiously round ^e room— said several 
iimes, in a low and agitated voice, '^ Is Lawienq^ 
come — ^is Lawrence comel" and then appeared to 
listen for the ..sound of the chariot wheels winch 
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brought Ms friend once a day from London to his 
bedside. He raised himself up a little — then sank 
down and died, on the 16th of April, 1825, in the 
84th year of his age. 

For the character of Henry Fuseli, personal «nd 
mental, I willingly transcribe the words of Lavater; 
they are less the offspring of his wild speculations 
in physiognomy than the settled convictions of his 
heart and mind; it is to be remembered that our 
artist and he were early and attached companions. 
** TWie curve which describes the profile in whole is 
obviously one of the most remarkable : it indicates 
an energetic character which spurns at the idea of 
trammels. The forehead, by its contour and posi- 
tion, is more suited to the poet than the thinker. I 
perceive in it more force than gentleness— the fire 
of imagination^ rather than the coolness of reason^ 
The nose seems to be the seat of an intrepid genius. 
The mouth promises a spirit of application and pre- 
cision, and yet it costs the original the greatest effort 
to give the finishing touch to the smallest piece. 
Any one may see, without my telling it, that diis 
character, is not destitute of ambition, and that the 
sense of his own merit escapes him not. ' It may 
also be suspected that he is subject to impetuous 
emotions, but will ^y one say that he loves with 
tenderness — ^with warmth to excess t Though capa- 
ble of the ^atest actions, to him the slightest com- 
plaisance IS an effort. His imagination ^ ever aim- 
mg at the sublifhe and delighting^ itself with prodi- 
gies. Nature intended him for a great poet, a great 
painter, and a great X)rator — ^but, to borrow his own 
'^ords, * inexorable fate does not always proportion 
the will to our powers ; it sometimes assigns a co- 
pious proportion of will to miilds whose faculties 
are^very contracted, and frequently -associates with 
the greatest faculties a will feeble and impotent.' *' 

'ms, we must confess, is a shinine but not a veiy 
amial:^ character—a less theatrical description mxy 
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not be unacceptable* Fuseli was of low stature— 
his frame slim, his forehead high, and his eyes pierc- 
ing and brilliant. His look was proud, wrapped up 
and sarcastic — ^his movemeints were quick, and by 
an eager activity of manner he seemed desirous of 
occupying as much space as belonged to men of 
^ater stature. His voice was loud and ccnnmand* 
mg — nor had he learned much of the art of winning 
hk w^y by gentleness and persuafpn — he was mor^ 
anxious to say pointed and stinging things than soli- 
citous about their accuracy; and he had much plea* 
sure in mortifying his brethren of the easel with his 
wit and overwhdming them with his knowledge^ 
He was toe often morose and unamiable— habitui^ 
despising those who were not his friends, and not 
unapt to dislike even his best friends, if they retorted 
his wit, (NT defended themselves successfully against 
his satire. In dispute he was eager, fierce, unsparing, 
and frequently precipitated himself into an^ dis- 
cussions with the Council, which, however, adways 
ended in peace and good-humour — ^for he was as 
placable as passionate. On one occasion he flew 
mto his own room in a storm of passion, and having 
eoded and come to himself, was desirous to letumi 
the door was locked and the key gone^ his fury 
overflowed all bounds, ^ Sam V* he shouted to tbte 
porter, ^Sam Stowager, they have locked me in 
like a blasted wild beast— bring crowbars and break 
<^n the door.** vThe porter— a .sagacious old man« 
who knew the trim of the Keeper— whisperisd throo^ 
the keyhole, " Feel in your pocket, sir, for the key f »' 
He did so, and unlocking the door, with a loud VkuA 
^clmmed, " What a fool— never mind— I '11 to the 
Council, and soon show them they are greater asses 
tfean myself." 

Men interpreted Fuseli's frequent complaints of 
want of encouragement in his art as tantamount to 
an acknowledgment of poverty. He became a 
menberof the Academy at the urgent request of 
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his wife, id order that she might be sure of forty 
pounds annually in case of his death ; and the Royal 
Academy bestowed the keepership upon him in order 
to avoid the reproach Of permitting a man of his 
leamirig and genius to suffer from want in his old 
age. To the surprise of his executors and the as- 
tonishment of his brethren, he died comparatively 
rich. How he had contrived to hoard, no one could 
divine ; the sums which he received for his paintings 
were not large ; the earnings of his pen could be 
but moderate, and in his native land he inherited no 
patrimony. He lived at little expense, it is true — ^but 
frugality cannot make much out of a small income* 
I hesitate to mention, what I suspect is the truth, 
that opulent friends opened their purses to him, in 
the belief that such kindness was not unseasonable, 
and that Fuseli wanted the candour or the fortitude 
to confess that he had no real occasion for such 
benevolences. 

As a painter, his merits are of no common order. 
He was no timid and creeping adventurer in the 
region of art, but a man peculiarly bold and daring 
— ^who rejoiced only in the vast, the wild, and the 
wonderful, and loved to measure himself with any 
subject, whether in the heaven above, the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth. Tlie domestic 
and humble realities of life he considered unwordiy 
of his pencil, and employed it only on tliose high 
or terrible themes where imagination may put forth 
all her strength and fancy scatter all her colours. 
He associated onhr with the demigods of verse, and 
roamed through Homer, and Dante,- and Shakspeare, 
and Milton, in search of sulDJects worthy of his hand ; 
he loved to grapple with whatever he thought too 
weighty for others ; and assembling round him the 
dim shapes which imagination called readily forth, 
sat brooding over the chaos, and tried to bring the 
whole into order and beauty. He endeavoured anx* 
iouily to 

Z3 
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** Produce those pennmentand porftet ttmaMf 
Those characteni of heroes and of gods, 
Whieh from the erode materials of Ihe wofM 
His own high mind created.** 

But poetry had invested them with a diviner pomp 
than Fuseli could command, auid it was on these oc- 
casions that he complained of his inability to woxk 
up to the conceptions of his fancy. He had splendid 
dreams, but like those of Eve they were sometimes 
disturbed by a demon, and passed away for ever 
before he eould imbody them. 

His main wish was to startle and astonish— it was 
his ambition to be called Fuseli the daring and the 
imaginative, the Ulustrater of Milton and Shakspeare, 
the rival of Michael Angelo* Out of the seventy 
exhibited paintings on wluch he reposed his hope of 
fame, not one can be called commonplace — they are 
all poetical in their nature, andas poetically treated* 
Some twenty of these alarm, startle, and displease; 
twenty more may come within the limits of common 
comprehension ; the third twenty are such as few 
men could produce, and deserve a place in the 
noblest collections ; while the remaining ten are 
equal in conception to any thing that genius has 
hitherto produced, and second only, in their execu- 
tion to the true and recognised masterpieces of art. 
It cannot be denied, however, that a certain air of ex- 
travagance and a desire to stretch and strain is visible 
in most of his works. A common mind, having no 
S3rmpathy with his soaring, perceives his defects at 
once, and ranks him with tne wild and unsober-na 
poetic mind will not allow the want of serenity and 
composure to extinguish the splendour of the con- 
ception ; but while it notes ^he blemish, will feel the 
grandeur of tKe work. The approbation of high 
minds fixes the degree of fame to which genius of 
SU dcjgrees is entitled, and the name of Fus& is safe. 
His colouring, is like his desi^ original ; it has a 
kind of supernatural hue, which harmonises witli 
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many of his subjects^&e spiritB of the other state 
and the hags of hell are steeped in a kind of kindred 
colour, which becomes their characters. His notion 
of colour suited the wildest of his sut^cts; and 
the hue of Satan and the lustre oi Hamlet's Ghost 
are part of the ima^ation of those supernatural 
shsqpes. Yet original as Im colouring is, and suita- 
ble to the scenes which it often imbodies, it r^^iems 
aimatural when applied ta earthly flesh and blood, 
and communicates hues which belong to'other worlds 
to the sons and daughters of AdanL It is to be 
praised rather than imitated, and would be out of 
narmony with subjects of common emotion and 
eveiy-day life. 

His sketches are very numerous, amounting to 
(eight hundred, and show the. varied knowledge and 
vigorous imagination of the man. He busied him* 
flelf during his hours of leisure with making sketches 
and drawings from scenes which had occurred in his 
reading, or had arisen on his fancy ; in this manner 
be illustrated the whole range of poetry ancient and 
modern. Those who are only acquainted with 
Fuseli through his paintings know little of the extent 
of his genius ; they should see him in his designs 
and drawings, to feel his powers and know l^m 
Tightly. T& variety of those prodiicti(»is is truly 
wonderful, and their noetic feeling and historic 
ffrandeur moi^e wonderful still. It is surfmsing, too« 
now little of that extravagance of pc^ure and action 
which offends in his large paintings is present here; 
ihey are, for the most part, uncommonly simply and 
'Serene performances. 

Scattered among those sketches, we are sometimes 
:^tartled by the a^^arance of a lady floating grace- 
fully along in fashionable attire — ^her patches, painty 
and jewels on — and armed for doing mischief among 
Ibe scms of modem men. There is no attempt u 
earieature— Aey are fac^similei, and hrwMB 
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ones, of exisimg life and fashion. Tlieir presence 
among the wor£s we have described jars upon onr 
feelings — ^they are out of keeping with the poetic 
simplicity of their companions, and look as strange 
as comt ladies would do taking the air with the 
Apollo and the dying Gladiator. They do, however, 
wnat the painter meant. They tell us how c(Hi- 
tenq>tible every thin? is save natural elegance and 
sim{de grandeur, ana that much which gives splen- 
dour to a hall or leyee will never mingle with what 
is lofty or lasting. 

His love of the loose wit and free humour of the 
old writers of Italy and England was great ; as he 
read them he chucued with pleasure, and taking up 
his pencil lent form to such scenes as gladdened 
his fancy. Those works are entitled to the praise 
of poetic freedom and vivacity — the humour and 
the wit triumph over all other levities—and sense 
has generally the better of sensuality. Fire, 
however, fell amonff most of these when he died 
— ^nor do I blame the hand of his widow who kin- 
dled it. 

We cannot contemplate the portfolios of his 
serious drawings, opened to us by their possessor, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence,* without being struck with 
the extraordinary genius of Fuseli, and lamenting 
the blindness and deficiency of taste of the age in 
which he lived. Had he received any thinff like 
adequate encouragement, public feeling would have 
awed down his extravagance of imadnation, and 
those compositions, now consigned to the cabinet of 
his eminent friend, would have been expanded into 

S'ctures and adorning the galleries of our country, 
f all the painters whom this country has encou- 
raged— they are not, indeed, many— no one had either 

* Thls:kiiid •ndfenenraimanluMlataly bMn kMtto m (Janntfy Tth, 
ISM). Hltli^irUM«iithorbotpifedtoeoinpIetetiioclierTotiiiDt«r 
iliii ymk, will bt iocIvM. 
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the reach of thoudit or the poetic feeling of Fusel! 
— he had comprehension for all that is great, and 
imagination for all that is lofty. 

Of his literary compositions something more 
should be said— I rank them high, and yet consider- 
ably below the effbrts of his pencil. He affected to 
strike out remarkable sentences and express charac- 
ters by a few weighty words— to utter instructions 
pointed and oracidar; to season sound counsel with 
shrewd wit, and by the use of poetic diction give 
warmth and energy to the whole. To accomj^sh 
this, generally, required a better disciplined mind, 
and perhaps a better ac<]|uaintance with our language 
than he possessed ; but m many passages his success 
is splendid. He always feels well, often deeply; 
but the neat fault is, that he seldom allows the 
stream of his mind to run smoothly along; he leads 
it astray into artificial falls, and bewilders it in links 
and serpentines. He had such a high opinion of his 
own acuteness and wisdom, that he wrote a whole 
Tolume of Aphorisms on Art, three hundred in num- 
ber ; some of these sire said to be acute, some sensi- 
ble, some profound, and a fmt many visionary. 
He also began a regular history of his art, but 
stopped at Michael Angelo. The fragment has not 
as yet been published* 
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